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PBBFAOE. 


rr^TIE collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistorio 
Antiquities referred to in the following pages was 
formed by the late Mr. R. Bruce Foote, f.o.s., during the 
course of a long residence in India. Mr. Foote joined the 
Geological Survey of India in September 1858, and retired 
as Senior Superintendent of the Survey thirty-three years 
later. The greater part of his service was spent in South- 
ern India, the geology and paleontology of which he did 
much to elucidate by his investigations and writings. 
After his retirement he served for some years as State 
Geologist. Baroda, and as Director of the Geological 
Department, Mysore State. 

By the discovery of pahvolithic implements near 
Madras, in 1863, IMr. Foote became the pioneer of this 
branch of research in India^ one in wliii^h he was later a* 
recognised authority. During his long connection with the 
Geological Survey the ordinary routine of work ehtdiled 
prolonged tours over a considerable part of Southern India, . 
and much of his leisure was occupied in collecting '411 
available material which tended to throw light on the habits 
and culture of prehistoric man. An extensive collection was 
thus accumulated, consisting for the most part of specimens 
found by Mr. Foote in the Madras Presidency and the 
neighbouring States of Mysore and llyderabad, but also 
in Baroda and other parts of Northern India ; to these 
personal finds a few others from various Indian localities 
and from Ceylon were presented by friends, or added by 
exchange. 

The entire collection was purcliased by the Madras 
Government in 1904, and a special room was built for its 
reception in the Art and Ethnological Section of the 
Madras Museum. At the same time it was arranged that 
a descriptive catalogue of the oollection should be prepared 
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for publication by Mr. Foote. By the end of 1908 the 
specimens had been numbered and arranged, but the com- 
pletion of the catalogue Avas retarded by ill-health and 
failing eyesight which clouded the remaining years of 
Mr. Foote’s life. 

Mr. Foote died on 29th December 1912, aged seventy- 
eight years. 'Fhe catalogue had already passed through 
several proofs which were revised by the author, but a con- 
siderable amount of revision has still been found necessary. 
On checking the numbered specimens in the collection 
with the corresponding entries in the Catalogue Raisonn^, 
it was found that some of the former were missiug, and as 
all efforts to trace them have failed they are indicated by 
an asterisk prefixed to the catalogue number. On the other 
hand a certain number of specimens were found in the 
collection bearing numbers which do not appear in the 
catalogue, and such of these as could not with certainty be 
referred to any of the missing exhibits are shown in a case 
placed at the end of the series. 

The catalogue appears in two volumes, the first of 
which is a descriptive list of the objects iu the collection, 
arranged according to the districts and localities in which 
they were found. The second volume includes the author’s 
notes on the ages and distribution of the antiquities, the 
plates and map, the general index and certain addenda 
written by Mr. Foote shortly befcrs his death. 

J. B. HENDERSON, 
Sup€rintendmi^ Govwnmmi Mu%eum. 


Madras, 

7<& lihruary 19U. 



AtJTHOR’S preface. 


A FEW words only are needful to explain how my 
attention came to be specially directed to pre- 
historic and protohistoric research in addition to the 
geological work forming my official duty. 

In the early sixties of last century every one inter- 
ested in the origin of mankind had been greatly stirred 
by the thorough confirmation by the great English 
geologists, Joseph Prestwich, John Evans, and Hugh 
Falconer, of Boucher de Perthes’ discovery in the drift 
beds of the Somme river valley of chipped flint imple- 
ments, the earliest human artifacts then known. 

The news of this remarkable revelation had turned 
my thoughts to the necessity of looking out for possible 
similar traces of early human art in South India where 
my work ther. lay. It was therefore a matter of pure 
satisfaction, rather than great surprize, when, on the 
30th May 1863, I came across a genuine chipped imple- 
ment among the material turned out of a small ballast 
pit dug in the lateritic gravel on the parade ground at 
Pallavarani to the southward of Madras. The correct- 
ness of my recognition of the Pallavaram specimen as 
a genuine palseolith was fully confirmed by a great find 
of such artifacts, made in company with my friend and 
colleague Mr. William King, Junior, in the valley of 
the Attrampakkam nullah 40 miles north-west of Mauras 
city. This was in September 1863. In January 1864 I 
had an opportunity of revisiting the Pallavaram ballast 
pit and found two further paleeoliths of typical shapes in 
the material exposed by enlargement of the pit. Not 
long after I made several finds of polished neolithic 
implements, and then became a confirmed collector of 
prehistoric remains, thoroughly bitten with the desire to 
find more of these interesting artifacts, and my love for 
them has only gone on increasing during the forty-three 
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years that have elapsed since I discovered the first 
palseolith known in India. 

As 1 never neglected a chance of preserving tlic 
specimens w'hich came in my way, my collection grew in 
time to larger dimensions than convenient to keep in a 
private house, so when I retired from active service 1 
offered it to the Government of Madras as I regarded 
the museum in that city as the fittest resting place for 
it, the great majority of the specimens having been 
found within the limits of the Presidency and the 
closely adjoining territories of Hyderabad and of 
Mysore. 

The strenuous work necessitated by my geological 
duties very rarely allowed of my venturing on the exca- 
vation of graves and barrows, for they demanded an 
expenditure of time far greater than I could afford, if the 
excavations were to be carried on with great care, and 
hasty ones I regarded as utterly unjustifiable, so in the 
case of many groups of sepulchral monuments I could 
do nothing but examine the surface around them which 
rarely afforded any finds of interest, and I had regret- 
fully to leave them unexplored, trusting they would 
come under the observation of the Archaeological Survey 
before being desecrated and plundered by marauding 
gangs of Woddars. 

The presence of many prehistoric and protohistorio 
sites is indicated only by vast quantities of broken 
pottery which, if carefully examined, frequently revealed 
the fact that the neolithic and iron age potters had 
often devoted much care and good taste iji the decorative 
patterns they had bestowed on their handiwork and the 
colours of the pottery produced. The beauty of the 
pottery even when broken into mere shreds necessarily 
attracted attention to the skill of the potters. The 
earthenware vessels found in old graves at so many 
places in the south of the peninsula are, as a rule, far 
more perfectly preserved than those remaining in the old 
sefcblements, bat per contra they show mnoh less variety 
in shape, texture and ornamentation. 
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It was impossible not to be attracted to the stadj of 
the old ceramic indnstries, as a careful examination of 
their specialities could not but prove very helpful in 
determining the i^e of the dwelling sites. Many of the 
greatest living archseologists have gre&t faith in the 
dednctions made by students of the old pottery and 
besides that it must be remembered that they are by far 
the most numerous artifacts of the old peoples to be 
found. 

The greatest value of the collection is the great light 
that it throws npon the geographical distribution of 
the people of the several ages. Of the many sites (459) 
whence I collected implements and other artifacts, 42 
belong to the paleolithic age, 252 to the neolithic, and 
17 to the early iron age, and of 5 the age could not be 
determined with safety or certainty. 

The arrangement of my collection was necessarily a 
geographical one and the catalogue must of course 
follow the same arrangement. Separate chapters will 
be devoted to the several States and Districts in which 
finds were mads by me, or from which contributions 
were given to my collection by friends interested in the 
study of archmology. 

The discoveries of palmoliths and other prehistorios 
which followed on the above, will be dealt with in the 
chapters treating of the several Districts and States 
they were found in, beginning from the south and pro- 
ceeding northward, in a necessarily sinuous line, in tiieir 
geographical sequence. 


B. BBUCB FOOTE. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND TECHNICAL WORDS 
EMPLOYED IN THE NOTES AND 
CATALOGUE. 


The numerals 1, 2, 3 or 4 after the descriptive name of celts* 
or other neolithic objects, indicate the stage of manufacture to 
which the specimen had been advanced by the original maker. 

** 1 ” signifies chipped or the first stage. 

** 2 signifies ** pecked or the seeond stage, when the angles 
of the several chippings had been broken down by pecking or 
hammering with a pointed stone, *to reduce the quantity of 
material to be removed by g^nding. 

3 ” signifies that the object had reached the third stage, by 
being ground by friction in grooim gemmUy found in the col^ roek^ 
in the manufacturing sites. 

4 ” signifies poUahing by which the implement was completed 
for use. 

E.W.=Earthenware. 

T.B.=r Travellers’ Bungalow. 

FkB.= A bowl in shape like a modem finger glass or bowl. 

B.I., B.O.= Black inside or black outside. 

B.=Blaok. 

R.=J3ed. 

£.=Blaok over Bed. 

R.I.=Bed inside. 

The black and red colours often shade into each other, the bladk 
more frequently oeonning in the upper part of the vessel and the 
red in the lower, presiunably from the lower part having been 
better fired. Other colours as red-brown and brown are occasion- 
ally seen shading into the red and much leas often into the black. 

Sangam is the junction of two rivers, s.y., the Narsipur aangam, 
the junction of the Oauvery and Eabbani, at Nanipar in Mysore. 

Oumersftip markingc^** scratchings on the surface of the 
finished vessel very various in shape. 

The word ” YtcmV* is used when the specimen was too frag- 
mentary to allow of a definite name being applied to it. 
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<c ** (French), an earthenware cyliiidojr, large or small, 

used to protect the nossle of bellows against the action of fire. 
The tajAres themselves arc frequently found fused at their points. 

** Jinni pZanet,” fissures caused b}* shrinkage of heated rook 
jnaases, which very often give rise to the production of forms very 
■uituble for chipping into celts and kindred implements. Pieces 
of trap rook with several convenient joint planes were much sought 
for by the celt makers, in order to save themselves great labour. 

Cae/iolonga^** dark siliceous stones, the surfaces of which have 
become hydrated by weather action and have assumed a .white or 
grey colour. 

short for am (Tamil), a river. 

JSIr,” short for em (Telugu), a river. 

Pranif a district or province, Gujarati term. 

TappoBi small outlying tracts of territory in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

** Seleeied atonea*' stones foreign to the locality where found 
and brought from a distance to be manufactured into flakes, 
scrapers, etc. They are often of bright and pleasing colours. 

9/fjp, a coating of colour wash applied to pottery. 

XsVicAef, a small clearing on the top or sides of a generally rooky 
hill, frequently covered with turf and often revetted on its lower 
slope. Such clearings are common on the castellatod granite hills 
in the Deccan. 

The termsused to describe the material of which the nedithic 
celts and larger implements have been manufaotiired aro only 
popular, being descriptive of their external appearance and not 
strictly petrological. Their exact determination was impossible, as 
the specimens could not be broken to furnish fragments convertible 
into seotions for mierosoopioal examination. 

By the term BaaaU^ a very close-grained dense black rock is 
meant which might perhaps be called a diabase petrologically. 

The name DioriU is given to a distinctly coarse granular 

Uriel , diowing two principal ooustituents slightly different in 
colour, Uaoldsh and grey. 

HamUeniie aehM is a name descriptive of *a very fine grained 
delicately laminated rook, generally dork black in colour and 
showing a high polish in well finished specimens. 

TrappM is material intozmediate between basalt and diorite 
^nd generally of Uaok colour. 

OraiMione is a greenish variefy of diorite. 
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As it is neomary in Bome cases to giTe definite names to the 
ooloum of the specimens, I refer whererer possible to the tints 
shown bj the dry cakes of water-oolouis in a oolour box, yellow 
oohre, raw sienna, burnt sienna, etc., but there are of course many 
specimens of intermediate shades which have to be indicated by 
description, as for example chocolate, brown sienna (intermediate 
between raw and burnt sienna), etc. 

Tho arrangement of the specimens is geographical. 
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The reounl of the human [last is not all contnined in printed 

boohs. 

To collect the implements, weapons, pottery, costume and furni^ 
tiire of races is to oontribute materials not only to the history of 
milling, metallargy, sjiinning, weaving, dyeing, carpentry and the 
like arts which minister to civilisation, but also to illustrate the 
physical histoiy of the countries where these arts were practised. ” 


BiaO. T. NEWTON, 

** On TUK Stodt or AacHAOLoov.’’ 



THE FOOTE COLLECTION 

OF 

INDIAN PBBfflSTORIO AND PROTOHISTORIC 
ANTIQUITIES. 


A—INTRODDCrnON. 


PuBHurroKio artifacts should be treated historically, and be 
assigned respectively to one or other of the several stages iof 
man’s progress in civilization. Of these stages, I feel boand, 
after long study, to recognize four ns occurring in India ; they are 
as follows.:— 

I. The FalaoUihie^ or rude stone, age, 

II. The NeolHhiCt or polished stone, age, 

ILL The Earlg Iron age. 

IV, The Later Iron age, in which other metals became knowni 
such as gold, tin and copper, as also the Tnaking of alloys of copper 
and tin or bronze. This age passed down into the protohistorio 
age, and became thus the link between the prehistoric and the 
present day civilizations. 

In the first, or palesolithic age, man was not only nnaoqaaintod Paleolithic 
with any of the metals, but he was also ignorant of the art of ^ 
grinding and polishing, and prepared his weapons and tools only 
by chipping hard stones of convenient size and shape with 
strikers made of other stones, so as to produce sharp edges and 
points which fitted them for many usefnl purposes. 

No hnman crania of this age have as yet been found in India, 
nor any traces of domiciles, nor of the method of disposing of the 
dead. Palesolithio men were probably acquainted with fire; bat 
traces of their having used it and of their habitations are wanting. 

It is probable they were cave-dwellers; but there are bnt very 
few oaves in South India. 

After a time, probably of great duration, some race of men Keolithia 
discovered the art of grinding and polishing chipped implements, 
and produced a great variety of them of many different shapes, 
for manifestly different uses. These have bm called neolithe, 
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and the age the NeoUthie age. Many of them show no little idea 
of beanty of fonn and finish. For a number of minor purposes, 
however, neolithic men prepared a great variety of small tools by 
very cleverly chipping hard siliceous stones, such as chert, fiint, 
agate and jasper, which in many oases had to be brought from 
g^at distances, and must have been procured either by travel, 
or by barter with the residents of the regions where such stones 
occurred in nature. These smaller implements were never ground 
and polished: among them were bives, saws, scrapers, drill 
heads, flakes of sorts and doubtfully arrow-heads. Many cores, 
or nudei, occur, but they are really rejecta, though undeniable 
proofs of much work done by their makers. ' This neolithic 
people, not without reason, changed the material used for their 
weapons from that used by their precursors and possible ances- 
tors, which had been quartzite, and in its place adopted generally 
basic trap, an equally hard but tougher stone, more easily 
trimmed and, moreover* much more widely distributed over a 
great part of the peninsula. This second stone age, which is 
well named the neolHhie^ saw great advances in civilization, not 
only in the improved arms and tools, but also in the disooveiy of 
the art of firing the vessels constructed skilful potters out of 
plastic clay. The Indian pahsolithic people had apparently been 
quite ignorant of this art. 

Yet another great advance appears in this age, namely, the 
domestication of animals. The remains of bovine animals are 
common in the neolithic sites which have remained to the present 
day, and traces of the horse and sheep were also met with here 
and there. As they had cattle to slaughter for food, they had 
doubtless learnt how to meke use of cow’s milk, which must have 
proved an accession of great value to their dietary. 

No tradss of neolithic habitations came under my personal 
observation, and I have seen no accounts of such by any other 
observer; but there is evidence in various places of neolithic men 
having made use of convenient rock shelters on the granite hills 
which form isolated fastnesses rising abruptly out of the plains of 
the Southern Deccan. Their houses were in all probability con- 
structed of perishable materials and disappeared by fire, natural 
decay, or the ravages of white ants. Their method of disposing of 
the dead was most probably by cremation, which would account 
for the great rarity of human tones in the neolithic regions. 

In tbe third stage of prehistorio civilization, the art of smelting 
and working iron was introduced, and gave it the name of the Sarfy 
Iron age. This was the greatest advance made in arts and 
crafts since man’s appearance on the earth. The much greater 
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ease and rapidity with which weapons and tocrls of greatly 
improved quality could be produced by the working of iron caused 
the manufacture of stone implements of the larger and more 
expensive kind to be given up in veiy great measure. From the 
evidence afforded by several old sites in the Deccan and Mysore* 
it is a very reasonable inference that the iron workers were the 
direct successors and probably lineid descendants of the neolithic 
people as will be shown further on. In fact the ages overlapped. 

As the fourth stage of civilization* ihe LaUr Irvn age, we reach Iron 
a period in which we ^d Indian man had become acquainted with 
certainly three additional metals* gold* copper and tin* and had 
discovered how to make that most useful and imj^rtant alloy* 
bronze* which played so important a part in Europe prior to the 
introduction of iron making. Lead and silver «^l 80 came to be 
known and used by this time. 

The Breeks collection exhibited in the Museum* and catalogued 
by me in the volume dealing with the prehistoric antiquities of 
the Museum* certainly favours this view* which is also supported 
by the Tinnevelly collection excavated by Mr. Bea of the 
Arohflsological Department* as far as I know it in the absence of 
a catalogue. 

Of the several divisions of prehistoric time* the neolithic first 
attracted attention by its megalithio monuments* which struck 
the attention of even the Aiyan invaders and their Dravidian 
contemporaries* and gave rise to many fabulous legends to 
account for their remarkable shapes and size. Many of the 
megalithio remains are admirably described in James Fergnsson’s 
great work*^ while others are figured and explained in the pages of 
the Indian Antiquary, and of the JoumalB of the Asiatic Society* 
the Bengal Asiatic Society* the Madras Literary Society and 
other scientific bodies* to which reference must be made. 

It is difficult to determine whether there were any early 
of neolithic implements* but it is certain that Mr. H. P. Le 
Mesurier’s paper on the celts which he found in large numbers 
in the valley of the Tonse river* in January 1860* communi- 
cated to the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1861* was the first 
reco^ized notice drawing attention to these very interesting 
survivals of the polished stone age. His paper, which was in 
the form of a letter to the President of the Society** is one of 


^ ** Bnde Stone Monnmente in all Countriei*** 1872. 

* See Frooeedinge for February 1861 of the Asiatio Society of Bengal* letter 
from H. P. LeMeinrier, Eiq.* Chief Engineer* Eaet Indian Bailway* to A.*Giote 
Eiq.* O.B. * 

1-a 
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great interest and well wortti reading, bat too long for qnotation 
bare. 

Mr. LeMe8nTier*8 rery interesting and important diseovery 
was followed in 1B68 by mine of pataBoIiths sontb of Msdras 
(30th May), and later in the same year (S8th September), my 
ooUoagae, Mr. Wm. King, Joniox^, and 1 discovert jointly the 
▼eiy important palaeolithic locality at Attrampakkam* on the 
banka of the nollah falling into the Oorteliar river 2 miles to the 
sonth-east. It was very .shortly after this that I obtained my first 
neolithic implement, half of an“ oval ringstone *’or mace head 
of basaltio stone, which had once been well polished. I found it in 
a rain-gally between Sattaveda and Boshannggur*. My second 
was a well-made celt lying on the surface on the north side of the 
Oorteliar opposite Takkool 5 miles south-east by east of Arkonam 
railway junction. The oelt from its position appeared to have 
been washed down the slope by heavy rains from higher ground 
from some half-destroyed Knrumbar rings, but I conld not decide 
whether it had been actually derived from them, and neither 
could I be certain whether the ringstone mentioned above had 
been washed out of some rained kistvaens lying similarly on 
higher ground at no great distance. If neither of these finds 
were oonneoted with the kistvaens and Eurnmbar rings, then 
these particular stmotures yielded nothing whatever to show 
what exact age th^ belonged to. 

The region to the north and north-east of the Attrampakkam 
site abounded in palssoliths, many sites yielding specimens 
washed out from the laterite, while in many others I chiselled out 
palssoliths from the lateritic rock, which was so hard that the 
extracting them unbroken involved a good deal of care and hard 
labonr. 

In the next year 1864, 1 completed the survey of the Madras 
area down to the Falar, and in so doing came across many 
localities in which I met with palmoliths, all of quartzite. 

The farther south I carried the work from the Oorteliar 
valley and the great quartzite shingle conglomerates, the rarer 
became the paleoliths, while in the taluqs of Ohingleput and 
North Arcoi districts, south of the Palar, which were surv^ed 
by my colleague, the late Mr. Charles M. Oldham, none appear to 
have been found. The- most southerly locality in the Ohinglepnt 
district at which palssoliths have been found is Walajabad, in 


> Alterwardi Dr. King, Director, 6.B.I. 

* Numbanonxn of Atlas sheet Wo. 78* 

* Bites in SattaTedn talnq. 
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the F&l&r vallej^, and one of these which the finder gave me is 
in the oolleotion. 

An important discover/ was made by Mr. C. M. Oldham in 
the Bajachoti talaq of Cnddapah district of a large number of 
palmoliths occnrring in thin latdritio beds at a high level. This 
find was made iii 1864 ; and further examples of the kind were 
collected by me when making a revision of the survey of that 
region in 1891, and several of these are included in the present 
colleotioD. See page 106. 

A discovery, which was regarded as of great interest because paiaeolith in 
of its assisting to determine the geological age of the palmolithio the Karbada 
folk, was made in 1873 by Mr. Racket of the Geological Survey, 
who found a true peJaeoUth in situ in the ossiferous gravels of the Bbntia. 
Narbada. This specimen was described by Mr. H. B. Medlicott 
and figured in the Records, G.S.I., Vol. Vi, 1873, page 49, and also 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, first edition, Plate XXI. 

It is a very typical pointed oval implement, which, having a sharp 
edge all round, cannot have been used in the unprotected hand, 
but must nave been furnished with a handle of some kind. It 
occurred on the left bank of the Narbada near Bhutra, eight 
miles north of Gadsrwara station on the G.I.P. Bailway.* 

Very interesting notices of some examples of megalithio ^ireoiitbio 
monuments in the Deccan are to be found in the pages of the uegaiitht. 
Transactions of the Boyal Irish Academy, Yol. XXIV, p. 329, in 
a paper by Colonel Meadows Taylor, and also in his charming 
Stoxy of my Life.’’ Another excellent paper on this subject 
was published in the Journal of the Anthropologicid Institute for 
August 1877 by Mr. Walhouse, Madras Civil Service, retired,. 

Not being a photographer, I have no illustrations to offer 
of the megalithic graves, trilithons and dolmens that I came 
across. Objects of the kind which might have been worthy of a 
photographic snap shot were not sufficiently interesting to induce 
me to make good and carefully measured sketches. For one thing 
I only came across very few which deserved to be pictorially 
recorded. A good series of large-sixed photographs of the most 
remarkable megalithio groups known in South India would, 
however, be a valuable addition to the objects in the prehistorio 
room ; become a memorial of structures of great interest, many 
of which will probably be destroyed ere long unless placed under 
special protection of the district authorities ; and would further 


^ These were discovered, a few yeen ego, by Hr. J. B. Henderson, then 
Professor of Biology, Ohrietiaa College, Hedrae, end now Bnpermtendent s| 
the Medrae Moeeam. Hie flnde were tyi^oal paisolithe of quarteite. 

* Bee Addendum Vo. I, for the amocia fa wL foieilo. 
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be Tery useful in belping to preserve in tbeir proper position or 
restore to the structures slabs or blocks which have slipped or 
fallen out of place from age or accident. 

A brief verbal communication to the Bengal Asiatic Society 
regarding the great importance of mj discovery was made by Dr. 
Oldham* in December 1864, and created much interest. 

An extensive collection of quartzite palseoliths was made from 
a shingle bed at Kirkumbadi on the north-west line of the Madras 
Bailway by the late Mr. W. B. Robinson, C.E., not very long 
after Dr. King’s and my great find at Attrampakkam. His 
palieoliths were mostly larger and far coarser in make than the 
Attrampakkam speoimena. I do not know their fate. 

Falmoliths in some number and all of quartzite were found m 
Mu in the laterite along the right bank of the Corteliar river to 
the westward of the Madras-Nellore high road. Specimens were 
chiselled out of the hard rook by Sorgeon-General Cornish, Mr. 
W. Fraser, and mysdf. 

A few specimenB were also found by me on the little laterite 
outlier north of the river close to the village of Manjakaranai and 
a few more among the debris talus around the outlier. 

Much imformatibn about the various sites at which palsBoliths 
were found in the Ghingleput distriot and adjacent parts of North 
Arcot is given in my memoir on the geology of parts of those 
districts, forming Part 1 of Yol. X of the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India, published in 1878 — Vide also Addendum 
No. 111. 
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B -GENERAL NOTES. 


1. THE WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF THE PALM)LITHIO 
PEOPLE. 

That the old 'stone folk mast have required weapons where- 
with to fight their enemies, whether human or animal, and- tools 
for the preparation of their weapons, and farther tools and 
weapons as the old ones wore oat, are three self-evident pro- 
positions ; and there exists a certain amount of positive informa- 
tion as to the wants they strove to supply in the nature and forms 
of the weapons and tools which have descended to the present day. 

A study of these furnishes by inference the only clues to the 
stages of civilization which had been attained respectively by 
the peoples of the several prehistoric ages. These inferences 
must necessarily be insufficient in number to give even an 
approxunate idea of the sociology of the several races under 
consideration. Like the geological recprd of life, which is full of 
gaps, the arohmological record is necessarily imperfect in many 
respects ; but many of these gaps will certainly be filled up by 
the researches of the rising generation of arohmologists. 

One great cause of the imperfection of the record for palseoli- 
thic man is the exceeding scantiness of the quaternary deposits 
in the peninsula, which are extremely poor, as compart with the 
parallel series in Europe, especially in France, Belgium and 
Switzerland, in which countries the many oaves and rock shelters 
frequented by early man have safeguarded all manner of artifacts 
as well as human skeletons, which have not in India been similarly 
preserved. 

Human bones have, however, been found in more recent 
deposits, for instance in the alluviam of the Gundlakamma river in Hrer 
in the Gnntfir district^ 8 miles north of Ongole.^ In the alluvial »Unvia. 
cliff here I found a human lower jaw'imbedded in an undisturbkL 
bed of loamy sand between 18 and 20 feet below the present 
surface. Other bones belonging probably to three individuals 
were extracted from a dightly higher level and all sent to the 
Geological Survey Mnsenm in Oalontta. No implements or 
pottery were found in the allnvium, and the bones belonged in all 
probability to people drowned in big floods— (etds Memoirs, 
Geological Survey of India, Vol. XYI, page 96). 


1 A little to tho Mat of the eroaisos of the greet North Thuk Bead. 
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No haman bones were fonnd hy me in the allaria of the 
Kistaa and Tnngabhadia or of any of the rivers, lai^e or small, 
south of the Oondlakamma, though 1 most oarefnlly inspeoted their 
oliff-faces, wherever accessible, and tramped many hundreds of 
miles with that object. 

No habitations of palmolithio men have as far as is known 
snrvived to the present day in Southern, Central and Western 
India ; and from their weapons and tools now remaining the fairest 
inference would seem, that they were an uncultured people but 
not gross savages, their artifacts in stone being in kind more 
numerous than, and in shape and make far superior to, those of the 
Tasmanians and Australians, when first visited by Captain Cook 
and contemporary navigators and the earliest British colonists. 
No crania of the Indian palaeolithic men have been fonnd as yet 
nor, with one possible exception, any other parts of a human 
skeleton. The one bone in question was found by me in the 
Attrampakkam nullah, am affluent of the Corteliar, a small 
river falling into the sea 1 1 miles north of M adrau. The nullah cuts 
across a low plateau of lateiitic conglomeratic shingle containing 
large numbers of quartzite palasoliths. The bone referred to had 
seemingly been washed out of the conglomerate and lay in the dry 
bed of the streami, together with a very large number of excellent 
implements, when first seen by Dr. William King amd myself. 
We there made probably the largest amd best coUeotion of these 
ancient weapons ever made in India. Large collections were 
subsequently made elsewhere by other collectors at other places, 
but none equalled in quality the Attrampatkkam speoimens. 

To return to the bone above mentioned; it waw seen by 
Professors Busk and Boyd Dawkiim, two very distingninhed 
osteologists, when I retnmed to Knglrad amd read two papers on 
my discovery of palaeoliths in the coast laterite of Madras, one to 
the Gheologioal Society of London amd the other to the Prehistoric 
Congress held at Norwich in 1868. In the opinion of the two 
Professors, the bone, which haid unfortunately lost both aurticnla- 
tions, might possibly be part of a bnman tibia with the piaty- 
cnemio deformation found in people given to squatting on the 
ground. The determination conld not be regarded as absolnte 
owing to the imperfect condition of the specimen. 

The vast majority of the padseoliths were maide of qnaiteite, 
which was by far the most suitable materiad occurring in Sonth 
India. For, not only was it the most soitable, but on the East 
CoastnortholthevaUey of the Falar river, it was farandawsythe 
most plentiful, material ; the great shingle beds of different ages of 
the Jurasaie rpoks (the Bajmahal series), the Sripermatur and 
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Sattavedn series of the Madras coantiy, afforded inexhaustible 
and widespread snpplies of splendid shingle, which the palosolithio 
folk seem to have preferred greatly to masses of quartzite 
broken off from the vast beds of that rock which give rise to 
the enormous scarps, which figure so strikingly in the Cuddapah 
and Kumool systems, as seen in the Nagari mountains and the 
Vellikonda and Nallamallai ranges of the Eastern Gh^ts. 

In the centre of the Deccan plateau near Bellary and thence Of Jaspery 
southward into Mysore, a region where true quartzite is absent or qn^ttite. 
very rare, the old people made their weapons of jaspery hsematite 
quartzite, the next best material procurable ; and here too they 
showed a preference for shingle of suitable size and shape. 

Quartz was vory rarely used by tho paleeolithio people Of qaaits. 
(though in itself quite a suffidently hard stone), because it lends 
itself veiy badly to being chipped into any shape. 1 met 
with very few examples of it, but Dr. W. T. Blanford mot 
with a good number at Esgundla in the God&v^ri Valley. 

In Central India the old people made their weapons out of 
quartzite as a rule, but typical palseoUths have also been found ^ 
in the Bewah oountcy, i^e of porcellanite which is found in 
that region and furnishes a by-no-means unsuitable material; 

Nos. 4078, 4079 and 4080 are made of it, and the first of these is 
figured in Plate 2. See page 161. 

The palssolithio forms recognized are at least ten in number,^ 
clearly designed for different purposes as indicated by their 
varying shapes. The leading shapes are pointed ovals, e.g., 

Nos. 2204s, 2204io, 205 and 2204 ^ figured in Plate 1. These 
show considerable differences in the proportion of their width 
to length, and all have sharp edges all round which would 


' The f (irms to bo distingoiehed ore oo follow : — 


Axeo 


Spoon 

Digging tools ... 
Oircnlor implemcnto 
Ghoppen 

Knives 

Bonpen eso 


{ 1. Pointed otoL 
S. OvoL 

8. Sqnore edged. (Medns type.) 

4. Oblique edged. (Gnilloiine subtype.) 

{ 6. Ksrrow type. 

6. Brood besed type. 

7. Pointed witii thidc pebble bntts. 

8. Hurling stones with sharp edges oil rannd. 

9. Pomted ovol with shsrp edge on one side only. 
10. Long narrow flokes with psrollel sharp sides. 
11 . 


Cores ... 18. 

Hammer stones IS. 

Striko^UghtsP... 14. 

The ihopee Noe. 11 to 14 are*leee certeinly admieeiblo os designed forms 
and therafon os real ortifools. 
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prevGBt their being used in the unprotected hand. They were 
in ^ probability fitted into cloven handles and securely lashed 
with gut or strips of wet hide or strong vegetable fibre ; but -no 
type of halting was preserved in the deposits in which the 
implements came to be buried. 

type A remarkable form of palseolith, which was long ago distin* 
guished as the “ Madras type/* is the aze-form figured in Plate 1 
— Nos. 2204-7, 2204-8 and 3248, all made of quartzite, the last of 
a veiy coarse gritty variety. In all of this type, which is not a 
very common one, the cutting edge is produced by the meeting of 
two flake surfaces, each produced by one blow and not by a 
number of small chippings, which never result in so sharp an edge. 
The oblique cutting edge as in No. 2204-7 is met with suflSciently 
often to justify describing it as a special sub-type, the ‘^G-uillotine** 
sub-type. It would have made a very handy tool in trimming 
away charred surfaces, if the old people went in for the manu- 
facture of dug-out canoes with the aid of fire, as was so largely 
done by many of the South Sea islanders.^ 

They had also, spear heads which, when fitted to suitable 
shafts, would have been very formidable thrusting or stabbing 
weapons. A very excellent example of this type is No. 2204-5, 
Plate 1 ; and two capital weapons of the kind were figured by me 
in my first paper on the subject in Plates 1 and 1 (a) and 2 and 
2 (a) in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1866. 

No. 2204-22 in Plate 1 is a more specialized form, sharp 
pointed and sharp sided, with a very short pebble butt, which 
might very well have served as a spear head and could, If mounted 
in a cleft pole and properly lashed, have been used as a very 
formidable heavy spear. A lighter form of spear might similarly 
have been constructed with No. 2204-5, which is the most sharp 
pointed Indian palseolith that 1 have met with. See Addendum 
No. IV. 

The implements which may have been meant for use in the 
unguarded hand had thick butt ends with the original pebble 
surface left unchipped. 

They constitute a very distinctive third type of implement 
which may have been used for agricultural purposes for digging 
up edible roots and bulbs and are well represented in Plate 2 of 
this volume, Nos. 305 and 309. As from their shape they could 
be wielded with the full force of their owner without any injury 
to the hand^ they may have formed very formidable weapons in a 
hand-to-hand combat, Hake knives were among the tools made 


^ See elio the cat illuatniiiig ihifting of spear head. 
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and need by the old people, and apparently also tme sorapers. If 
the sciaper-like implements were used in the same way as tools of ^ 
the same shape were nsed the neolithic peoples and some of the 
backward tribes still liping, we may infer that the palseolithio 
race of men made use of the skins of animals they killed in the 
chase or in self-defence. 

A stone less well adapted for the manufacture of implements 
than quartzite, but yet sometimes used, was a siliceous limestone, 
a fine palmolith made from which is illustrated in Plate 2, No. 

2894. 1 obtained, it from a very remarkable talus occurring at 
Yeddihalli west of Snrapnr in Hyder&bfid State. Bee page 122. 

No traces of the use of fire haye, so far as I know, been met Palnolithio 
with in deposits containing the oldest chipped stones, but their 
makers must hare known it ; nor have any traces of their old habi- tion. 
tations been found anywhere in India and recorded. Similarly, 
no traces have been found of the manner in which they disposed of 
their dead. Only a solitary fragment of bone supposed to be 
human was found at Attrampakkam by myself in 1863 and is 
referred to above. No human skulls of palseolithic age are known 
to have been found in India ; so it is impossible to speculate upon 
the physique of the old palsolithic people. No traces of pottery 
have been seen with any of the finds of implements so numerously 
made in Southern, Western or Central India. - From the shapeli- 
ness and good workmanship, however, of many of their weapons 
and tools one can only infer that they were a distinctly intelligent 
people. Should any lucky find be made in the future of a cave 
containing traces of man in a well-preserved state, we may well 
expect to find artifacts of a quidity fully equalling those met with 
in the older French, Belgian and British bone oaves. 

As already mentioned, no palseolithic habitations have Their habits 
remsdnedto the present day in Southern India; and likewise no ^adpraotioeB. 
signs of the mode of burial, whether inhumation, cremation or 
exposure of the corpses, and no objects in any way indicative of 
religious thought were found in connection with palseoliths. There 
are very few caves [in South India, and in but one of them were 
remains of palseolithio age found when explored in the eighties 
by my son Lieutenant (now Lieut,-Colonel) Foote, B.A., and 
myself, but ohiefiy by the former, as I was called away urgently 
on other duty.^ 


‘ The remain! here inferred to are a few carved bonei and marked teeth 
of Ma yifclanifcii Mpeot whlob Will be deioribed in the Beoordi of the Oeologioal 
Bnrv^ of India, m Ih^ bdong to that department. The unall bon containing 
them wae leat right of for aeveml yean, but wm f onnd again qnite lately. 
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Of wooden artifacts of palsBolithio age no trace has been 
discovered as yet ; indeed none conld reasonably be ezpeoted in 
view of the prevalence of termites (white ants) and their pheno- 
menal voracity. 

The only wooden prehistoric object of any ag^ that I 
know to have escaped to modem times in its entirety was a 
small wooden comb discovered by my friend Mr. Gomelins 
Gardew, c.E., when in charge of the Southern Mahratta Loco- 
motive Works at Gnntakal junction in Anantapnr.^ This comb 
escaped the greed of the white ants because imbedded in a layer 
of white ash, a substance they hate intensely as contact with it 
greatly disagi'oes with their soft moist bodies. Mr. Caidew, 
after I had the pleasure of introducing him to an interestii^ 
neolithic site a little to the south of the railway, made some 
interesting and successful excavations and ionnd an iron and 
bronze age site adjoining the neolithic one and from it obtained 
a valuable series of earthenware and iron artioles, Nos. 1220 to 
1268 of the prehistoric collection cati^gned by me for the 
Museum in 190L’ 

In view of the nature of the Indian fauna and of the great 
size and ferocity of many of the larger animals, it has been 
thought by some people, and not unreasonably, that palseolithic 
man was very badly provided with means wherewith to protect 
himselt and his kind agamst the wild beasts which shared the 
country with him. If the old people had no other weapons at 
command than the palsBoliths, even well and securely moonted 
and hafted, they would certainly have been heavily handicapped 
against their foes, but it must not be forgotten that they could 
have constructed very effective weapons out of the hard, woods 
which grow so freely in many of the forests, such as Hdrd» 
wichia, binaixi* or ** Acha ” of the Tamil people, and ** Yepi of the 
Telugns, an extremely hard and very durable dark red wood. 
It grows freely in the Eastern Deccan, a region largely frequented 
by the paheolithio men. Another very similar wood is the Xytta 
dolabriformia also growing in South India, the Ironwood tree of 
Pegu and Arracan.* It is dark brown or reddish brown in cobur. 

These excessively hard woods oonld be worked into spears 
with extremely sharp points and of sufficient suse to be very for- 
midable weapons of offence, if wielded by strong and active men 

^ A iiBsIl remnsiit of. prahiitorio wood !• detonbed la Addondam Mo. ZXII. 

* Fid# the Cotoiogoe of the Frohistorio Aatiqnitios la the Madni Mneeam 
dnwa up by me ead paUiahed by OoToraaieat ia 1001. 

* 7a»taliiHiodis Ml in TmaU i Jhieeiii in Telaga*. 
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and eipeoiaUy so if a number were so armed and adiedm oonoert. 

GlnbSi too, of tbe largest sixe oonld easilj bare been prepared by 
npiooting yonng trees of many kinds and trimming' away tbe 
tops and tbe tbin roots. 

A most interesting instanoe of the aoinal nse of snob wooden Sa^gei of 
spears is quoted Ijy Sir Tbomas Holdiob from the log of Alexander 
tbe Great’s admiral, Nearkhos.^ with wooden 

^ It was at tbe month of the Hingol," draining tbe Las 
Bela Valley, writes Sir Thomas Holdioh, that a skirmish took 
plane .with the natiyes which is so yfyidly described by Nearkbos, 
when the Ghreeks leapt into the sea and charged home through 
the surf. Of all the little episodes described in the progress 
of the voyage tbis is one of the roost interesting ; for there is 
a very dose deseription given of certain barbarians clothed in the 
^skins of fish or animals, covered with very long hair, and using 
their nails as we use flsb-knives, armed with wooden*pikes hard- 
ened in the fire, and fighting more like monkeys than men. Here 
we have the real aboriginal inhabitants of India. Not so very 
many years ago, in the woods of Western India, a specimen almost 
literally answering to the description of Nearkbos was caught 
whilst we were in the process of surveying those jungles, and he 
furnished a useful contribution to ethnographical science at the 
time. Frobably these barbarians of Nearkbos were incomparably 
older even than the Turanian rac^ which we can recognise, and 
which succeeded them, and which, like them, have been gradually 
driven south into the fastnesses of Central and Southern India.” 

PalsBoliths which have been exposed for long periods to atmos- ^Bonir 
pheric influences will be seen in many cases to have acquired a ^intini^ of 
peculiar surface lustre analogous to the patina on metallic P®*®°**‘**“* 
surfaces. This change in the case of the palieoliths found on the 
plateaus above the banks of the Nile, which are much weather- 
stained, has been aptly called by Professor Flinders Petrie, 
iBonio Tinting.” It shows best on implements made of fine 
grained material like flint, far more so indeed than in those made 
of quartzite or hematite jasper. The tinting is well seen in the 
series shown in the Cairo Museum. 

A list of the localities which yielded paleoliths will be found 
on pages 167, 168 and 169. 


^ See Colonel Sir Thonu Holdich, k.c.m.o., i.c.i.r., c.b., ** THb Oates of 
IndiOf'' f ngo 167 ( an admiraUe work. 
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2. THE SUPPOSED SOUTHIO PEOPLE. 

The type of ancient artifact which was supposed to have 
preceded the paleolithic age, and is now the cause of so much 
discttssion and such very strongly opposed opinions, has not to my 
knowledge been as yet met with in India. I myself haye certainly 
not yet found one, nor seen or heard of one found by any one else* 
Possibly the type will yet be found. Why this form of stone 
implement should not hare been produced by the prepalmolithic 
people of India, if such a people there was, is a puzsle hard to 
explain, for various kinds of siliceous stone nearly approaching 
'flint in its peculiar and special form of fissibility are to be found 
in different parts of the peninsula, to wit, the many forms of 
chert in the Guddapah and Eumool systems, the jaspers of the 
Dharwar qfstem, the agates of the Decoan Trap, and lastly, the true 
flints found in the valley of the Yellar river in the north-eastern 
part of Trichinopoly district. Flint is also procurable in Sind 
and was there used by the neolithic people to form knives of diffe- 
rent sises, many remarkably fine specimens of the cores resulting 
from the manufacture of the flake-knives having been found at 
Bohri on the Indus, e.y., Nos. 4051, 4068 and 4053. 

The subject of the human origin of eoliths, despite all that 
has been written upon it and the g^reat discussion it has given 
rise to, s.p., the discussion on Mr. S. H. Warren’s lengthy paper ^ 
read before the Anthropologioal Institute in 1905, has been left so 
thoroughly unsettled that the matter need not be gone into here, 
though at the Archeeologioal Congress at Monaco held in 1906, 
much more toith in the truly human origin of these remarkable 
objects was displayed than might perhaps have been expected. 

When at home in 1908, I had the good fortune to see in 
Oxford Mr. Montgomery Bell’s splendid collections of eoliths and 
a grand series of palmoliths found by him in the Thames valley ; 
while through the kindness of Dr. Smith Woodward, f.b.s., I had 
been able to study Sir Joseph Prestwich’s fine collection of eoliths 
in the Natnrid History Museum very thoroughly. 


* On the orisin of eotithio Sinte bj natural oanies eepeoially by the found- 
erina of drifta.*’ Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute, 1906. 

Vtds also Worthington Smith’s paper on eoliths in Man/* 1908. 
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8. THE HIATUS BETWEEN THE FALJEOLITHIG AND 
NEOLITHIC AGES. 

This is a theory which has met with the approval of many of 
the most experienoed and leading prehistoric archasologists, fore- 
most among whom stood the late Sir John Evans, k.g.b. The 
theory is that a vast lapse of time occurred between the latest 
appearance of the work of the palseolithio people and the first 
appearance of the work of the neolithic people. Sir John, in the 
last pages of his great work The Ancient Stone Implements, 

Weapons, and Ornaments of Ghreat Britain,” argpies most ably 
the point that such a great gap, or hiatus, did really occur in 
Western Europe, and it appears to me that the real existence of 
a similar gap is strongly supported by the geological features 
shown in the annexed section of the right bank of the Sabarmati geotson of 
river in G-ujarat. laical palmoliths were deposited by flood the right 
action in a bed of coarse shingle over which more than 60 feet of 
other alluvial materials were pUed the action of the river, a^d river 
over this again nearly 200 feet in thickness of blown loess was ^ 

heaped by the westerly winds from the Gulf of Cambay and the 
Bann of Outch. It was on the top of the high level loess which 
occurs in the shape of small plateaus at intervals capping the 
high alluvial banlm or on the top of isolated loess hills away from 
the river that the neolithic people left the earliest traces of 
their advent in the shape of flake-knives and wedges, with 
scrapers, strike-a-lights and a variety of interenting selected stonoH. 

Then a change took place and the river ceased to deposit and 
began to cut away its older alluvium to a depth of more than 100 
feet as shown in the annexed section. Very littje deposition 
has taken place of late and that only of fine sand or clay which 
lies in quite little beds at foot of the old banks here and there. 

The very fine palssolith, No. 3248, of the Madras axe type, 
which I have fignr^ in Plate l,had been washed down from the 
lower part of bed No. 3 of the section and lay at the bottom of a 
little golly (marked X in the section), only a few yards from the 
edge of the water, which at the time of my visit formed a broad 
reach of rather deep water and prevented me from gettinga 
front view of the bank which 1 wished to sketch. No boat was 
procurable locally, and the left bank was too distant to allow of a 
useful view being obtained by crossing the river higher up to 
the Sadolia side. 

The section just described lies 8)- miles south-east by south of 
Yijftpur in the taluq of that name in the Baroda State, but is not 
very easily approached because of many deep gullies cutting up the 
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river bank both to the north-west, west and south of the spot 
whence I procured the palseoliths under consideration. If proceed- 
ing south-east from Vijapur, the best route lies vid Mahnri and 
thence by a path running south and sonth-east to a little hamlet 
of the name of Kot, about half a mile south of which begins the 
cliff section. Immediately opposite the implement site stands 
very conspicnonsly'on the top of the left bank a small temple 
belonging to the village of Sadolia, whioh lies 3 miles west of the 
small town of Parantij, in the Mahi Kantha country. 

A shingle bed, the eqnivalent of No. 3 in the section, at 
Pedhamli 8 miles up the right bank, yielded a very good palmolith, 
shiipoly in form, of quartsite of remarkable coarse texture, No. 8309., 
whioh is figured in Plate 2. I found it on the shingle bed a few 
yards south of Pedhamli village. It had evidently oome a long 
distanoe, for it was much rolled before being buried in the shingle 
bed No. 3. 

1'he elevations above sea level at whioh palmoliths have been 
foiind in South India vary from only a few feet above high tide 
mark on the East Coast to about 2,500 feet around the Katharighar 
and Paizarghar Durg hills (in Belgaum District), two of the most 
westerly points to which the palaeolithians (to coin a new but 
very useful ethnographic name) seem to have advanced. 

The highest point near the East Coast at whioh I found palaeo- 
liths was on the Aliooor hills, a group rising to the height of about 
500 feet. I came upon them on the soutb-westem slope at a spot 
at an elevation of not less than 400 feet to whioh tlicy had been 
brought by denudation from a somewhat higher part of the hill 

Many moro localities yielding palmoliths, beside those shown 
on the map which accompanies this volume, will probably be met 
with b}' future observers and add to the knowledge of the distri- 
bution of the rough stoue chipping people. It will bo of great 
interest to ascertain whether the great Decoan Trap area was 
inhabitod by the palmolithians, and whether those who dwelt in 
the central parts of the area were driven to make their implements 
from the local materials, or were obliged to procure their accus- 
tomed stones from, and had therefore to make expeditions to, the 
regions north and south of the Trap area, where the desired stones 
could be found in the rough and brought home to be worked into 
tools or weapons at leisure. If the necessity for having the acens- 
tomed quartzite, hsmatite quartzite, siliceoue limestone or porcel- 
lanke was urgent and the personal expeditions were difficult, it may 
wdlhave led to a system of batter for the rough material with the 
residents on the confines of the area, or the latter may have 
become implement makers and have tnided with their produce. 
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Muoh light may be thrown on some of these qneetions, if the 
obaerver finding implements on working places have snffioient 
geological knowledge and acquaintance with the regions lying 
north and sonth of the trap area to decide upon the provenanoe 
of the material his finds were made of. 


4. WEAPONS AND TOOLS OF THE NEOLITHIC PEOPLE. 

With the great change in the method of working their tools 
and weapons came an equally great change in the material the 
neolithic people selected, for they chose instead of the light- 
coloured quartzites &Foured the palseolithio people the dark 
blackish or absolutely black basic trap rooks ooouning so largely 
in the hundreds of trap dykes trayersing the gneissic and granitic 
regions or intruded into the younger overlying beds of the 
Dharwar, Guddapah (Kaladgi) and Eumool (Bhima) series of the 
Deccan. A probable reason for the change of material was the 
superior toughness and tenacity of the trappean rooks as com- 
pared with the quartzite. Whatever their reason for this great 
change, they observed it strenuously, for with only a very few 
exceptions the polished neolithic implements found or seen by 
me were all made of trappoid rock. To speah of celts and 
kindred implements only, my collection contains over 1,000 
specimens ; and reckoning at a rough, estimate those broken 
specimens left behind in the many old neolithic sites I visited, 
several thousand specimens must have been handled by me alone, 
to say nothing of those collected by other observers and preserved 
in other collections. 

The variety of implements and tools produced by the neolithic Gnat 
people is much greater than that fabricated by Ihe palasolithic 
people, and a list which I have drawn up and give farther on artifaoU. 
shows that to meet their wants they produced no fewer than 78 
distinct artifacts, of which 41 belong to the ground and polished 
dass. while the unpolished class contains a further series of 37. 

Many of the g^ups of artifacts, such as the celts, show numerous 
varieties in form of their kind. In the celt group, no fewer than 
12 such varieties or types are distinguishable. Some of these 
types may have been due possibly to passing fashions, but others 
are referable to the special local development of the jointing of 
the material they were made of. The old stone workers were 
very keen on saving themselves unnecesssry labour ; and in order 
to do this they sought for specimens of the rough mstezial which Seieoiioii of 
were so shaped by the existence of joint planes as to approximate 
to the forms they desired to prince in the same way that 
9 
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their paheoHihio predecessors (possibly actual ancestors) selected 
iudividual large pebbles that could be converted into shapely 
implemeiits with the minimum of chipping. There are many 
examples in the collection of the selection of rock fragment^ 
conveniently shaped by joint planes, the presence of which must 
have very materially diminished the quantity of chipping requisite 
to produce good celts. 

No. 14U2, found on SanganakallD, 3i milesnorth-east of Bellary, 
is a very notable example of this, for here no less than five joint 
jdanes are present and would, if they had been fully made use oE, 
have saved an immensity of labour to the chipper dealing with it. 
In this case, certainly, the existence of the joint-planes has 
caused the implement to be of really elegant shape, as will be 
seen from careful inspection of the figure in Plate 52. Very many 
other examples are present in which a smaller number of joint 
planes occur, and have been availed of to excellent purpose in the 
making of the implement. 

One of the most interesting types of the celt group No. 902 in 
the collection, is illustrated in Plates 4 and 5. This is a form which 
may well be regarded as the prototype of the iron axes, specimens 
of which, Nos. 173, 174, and 192a are figured in Plates 19 and 
50. It is a type which differs from all the rest in being broad 
and thin. All the examples of this type are made of fine-grained, 
hard, archman trappoid schist, which appears in lenticular en- 
closures in the granite gneiss at and to the west of Oadiganuru 
in Bt'llary district, for which reason I shall call it the Gadiganuru 
type. This peculiar schist is a rock I met with nowhere else 
in the Deccan. No. 992, though the largest and most striking 
example of the type, is not a specially well -shaped celt, for the 
initial chipping was not carried far enough to make the surfaces 
of the broad sides really flat and smooth, and they were not well 
ground before being polished. Some oi the others of the type 
were much more carefully finished off’. 

Another noteworthy celt is No. 99, a Shevaroy hill specimen, 
figured in Plate 3, which shows what may be regarded as incipient 
drill holes ; but strangely enough no truly perforated celts have 
been found in ' India as far as I have gone or been able to 
learn from close enquiry. Why the drilling of this specimen 
should have been only just started and never carried any further,, 
is an inexplicable mystery ; but one thing is certain, namely, 
that if it had been completed, the result would have been a very 
badly balanced axe. 

The reason why the Indian neolithic people did not drill 
socket holes for the handles of their celts is not easy to divine, 
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when they bored them through equally hard varieties of stone 
which they employed for their mace heads or ringbtones, and 
made their thumbstones, carefully ground and polished oval 
flakers, by partially perforating them from both sides, as in 
No. 2900 from near Belganm and No. 3396 from Kanja on the leffc 
bank of the Tapti river, which are the only specimens of the kind 
that I obtained. See No. 3396, Plate 19. 

Notes upon other interesting specimens will be found further 
on when dealing with the localities of their provenance. 

It would be an interesting point to elucidate if the old 
mace head makers were acquainted with a method of hafting their 
weapons by resort to a process followed by Oarib tribes in the 
West Indies by which they secured excellent handles. The 
process was this ; when the mace head was completed they took it 
into the forest, and having found a tree which would furnish 
a suitable handle, they out off the end aud twigs of the selected 
branch and slipped the head as far up the branch as it would go 
and left it there for a while. The continuing growth of the branch 
caused the wood to swell out and form nodes both above and 
below the head, and when these had become large ehongh to hold 
it in place immoveably the branch was cut off suitably, and a 
perfect club was the result. If the head became somewhat loose 
as the green wood shrank, it was quite easy to tighten the mace 
head for use by soaking it in water for a while before use. 

If this method of hafting was known to the Indian armourers 
of the neolithic time, it was forgotten by their descendants, for at 
the present day wood-cutters and even carpenters are singularly 
stupid about the hafting of their tools, whether axes or hammers 
and hoes of sorts, and it is almost impossible to get proper hafts 
for these tools. 

Another form of polished implement which should not be 
overlooked is the slick stone or slyking stone, examples of which 
were met with on the Shevaro}'' hills and elsewhere. 

The slick stones were artifacts used in Europe long after the 
neolithic period had come to an end, as will be seen on reference^ 
to Sir John Evans's great work The Ancient Stone Implements, 
Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain.” They were made 
use of to give lustre and smoothness to woven materials while 
still in the loom. 

A very good specimen in the collection is No. 165 made of 
homblendic gneiss, a flattish oval with one side flat with a rounded 
edge. It retains a good deal of its original polish and is very 
shapely. It well deserves a flgaie, but was acddentally over- 
looked when the plates were being prepared. 
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Tet anotlier very interesting polished implement which 1 
regard as a net-sinker is No. 254, of whitish grej steatite, from 
Komoranahalli, 4 miles sonth-east of the great temple at HiJlibid. 
It is figured in Plate 19. Despite being much weathered, as 
shown by thf oavities left by aoioiilar crystals of aotinolite which 
hare betfi weathered out, from long exposure to atmospheric 
action on the surfiioe, it retains distinct traces of former high 
polish. 

The following lists of the various implements and ornaments 
made by the neolithic people are of interest : — 


Chround or carved^ and ground and poUaked objeeia. 


1. Adses, 2 types. 

2. Amulets. 

8. Anvils. 

4. Axe-hammers, 3 types. 

6. Beads of many types and 
atones. 

6. Buttons. 

7. Celts of 12 types. 

8. Ohiaels of 6 types. 

9. Com-orushers. 

10. Cylinders. 

11. Discs. 

12. Figurines, human. 

13. Do. animal. 

14. Hammers, square. 

16. Do. round. 

16. Do. belted. 

17. Hammer stones. 

18. Hones. 

19. Mace heads. 

20. Marbles (Toys). 

21. Mealing placm ou rooks in aiiu^ 


22. Mealing stones, 2 types, flat 

and rounded. 

23. Mealing troughs, 2 types, deep 

and shallow. 

24. Mortars. 

26. Mullers. 

26. Net-sinkers. 

27. Palettes for rouge. 

28. Pencils of steatite. 

29. Pestles. 

30. Pivot stones. 

31. Pounders. 

32. Polishing grooves. 

33. Slabs for grinding. 

34. Slick stones. ^ 

35. Stone, vessels of.' 

36. Do. do. of steatite. 

36a. Tally stones. 

37. Thumb stones. 

38. Whetstones. 

39. Phallus. 

40. Pendants. 


UnpoUahad artifacta. 


1. Anvils, rough. 

2. Arrowheads, 3 types. 

3. Bone sjditters. 

4. Burins or graving tools, 2 

types. 

6. Cores, 6 types. 

6. Discs. 

7. Flakes, 5 types. 

9. Flakers. 


9. Knives. 

10. Lance heads. 

11. Lancets. 

12. Mallets. 

18. Potting stones for potters. 
14. Pendants. 

16. Saws. 

16. Scalpels. 

17. Sckapera, oval, large. 
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18. Scraper, Bmall, ronnd. 2*2. Sling stones. 

19. Do. extended. 23. Spoke shaves. 

20. Do. incurved. 24. Wedges, worked. 

21. Selected stones otmany kinds 26. Wedges, nnworked. 

and for various purposes. 

It is desirablA to point out the peculiarities of the various types of 
oelt-like implements, a group indluding adses, celts, chisels and axe hammers. 

Of the adses, there are two types, a short and a long one, which latter, if 
well ground and polished, would be very closely akin to, or identical with, the 
Polynesian type, a facsimile of which was mot with in a neolithic site in Hydera. 
bad Htate and is figured in Plate 6 (No. 2655). 

The several types of celts, 12 in number, which are recognisable may be 
described as follows : — 

1. Celts with oval edges. 


2. 

Do. 

square edges. 

3. 

Do. 

narrow edges and oylindrioal bodies. 

4. 

Do. 

pointed butts. 

6 . 

Do. 

blunt butts. 

6. 

Do. 

Toand sides. 

7. 

Do. 

bevelled sides. 

8. 

Do. 

square sides. 

9. 

Do. 

square shoulders to regronnd edges. 

10. 

Do. 

curved edges. 

11. 

Oo. 

short and thick body. Battle axe typo. 

18. 

Do. 

thin bodies, prototype of iron axe. 

Of the chieelt 6 well-nuurked typei are to be diatingniBhed* 

1. 

Chiiel with iquare bodies. 

2. 

Do. 

cross out edge and very thick body. 

8. 

Do. 

ihiok triangular body. 

4. 

Do. 

narrow thin body. 

6. 

Do. 

broad with elliptical edge. 

6. 

Do. 

sharp point. 


Of axe-hammers 2 types should be reoogniied-^ 

1. Axe-hammer with a long narrow body. 

2. Do. short thick and broad body. 


A remarkable fact in connection with the neolithic age is the Rarity of 
absence hitherto of finds of well-worked arrow-heads of chert, arrow- 
agate and jasper, the three kinds of silioeons stone common in 
Southern, Central, and great part of Western, India and which 
were so frequently and cleverly worked by the neolithic people 
and their descendants into implements and arms of larger dr 
smidler character, each as scrapers, both oval and incurved, and 
other forms as drills and piercers, saws and knives and many 
pygpny implements. 

That bows and arrows were unknown to so intelligent and Poiuble uie 
mecbanically skilful a people is most improbable, and the absence 
of sneh arrow-heads demands an explanation, which is not obvions mrow-heudi. 
at first sight. In explanation of the above strange fact I would 
offer the following theory which I think may prove acceptable 
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to many. My theory is that the neolithic people found it far 
easier to use as heads for their arrows large thorns, such as those 
of the hahool or gum arahic tree and those of the Acacia latronumy 
both of these; trees of common occurrence in the Indian peninsula 
and very easily procured. The thorns of both are large, strong 
and exceedingly sharp and capable of making verv serious 
wounds, if properly employed. For the shooting of small game 
such thorns would have made very effective arrows, if they had 
been somewhat weighted to make them balance the shafts, which 
were probably made of reeds of different kinds. The heads mado 
out of the great hollow thorns of the Aeada latronum could iiave 
been very effectively weighted by boring a small hole through the 
side of the thorns, near their base, and filling the cavity with fine 
magnetic iron sand, which k procurable in thousands of stream 
beds in almost every part of the country, except absolute 
alluvia. It is a large constituent of the beach sands on either 
side of the peninsula. 1 have figured such a thorn in Plate 46, 
No. 193rt. 

The solid bahcol thorns could easily be weighted externally 
above their attachment to the reed or cane forming the shaft 
of the arrow. Arrow-heads of hard wood are said to be used for 
shooting fish by some of the fisherfolk on the Western Coast, and 
such may very likely have been invented by the archers of 
the prehistoric tribes. There has been no example found of such 
arrows, as far as I know, nor need that be wondered at seeing 
how all traces of wooden articles have been destroyed by the 
ubiquitous white ants. Out of all the thousands of prehistoric 
objects I have handled, or seen, in India, only two consisted of 
wood ; tho comb found by my friend Mr. C. Cardew, c.s.,aDd the 
other, a small remnant of the shaft left in ». motal spear hcadsocket. 
The surface of tho latter shows that it had been gnawed by 
t^^ermites. It is in Colonel Branfiirs collection in the lower gallery 

A small number of pointed chert and agate flakes have been 
collected, which are held by some observers to have been arrow- 
heads. In my collection are a few such flakes from Banchi ir 
Chota Nagpur, which were sent mo by my friend the late Mr. 
J. Wood-Mason, Superintendent of the Indian Museum. He 
was firmly convinced of their being true arrow-heads, but I cannot 
myself regard them as such, for they are too rude for my accept- 
ance. 1 have found similar pointed flakes in other places', hut 
regard them as very doubtful, in fact as nothing more than 
accidental forms. Only two or three speoimenB in my OQUeotion 
appear to me possibly genuinely worked arrow-heads, and these 
will he found described further on when dealing with the 
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localities they were foond in. But I can only speak with perfect 
confidence of one, No. *5892, p. 151. 

The extent to which the neolithic people were interested in, colour 
and affected by, perception of colour is not easy to gauge, as few peroeption 
indications of their love of varying tints remain ; still there are neolithiani. 
feur facts from which inferences can be drawn. Firstly, the several 
tints they allowed their pottery to receive by varying the degree 
of firing they exposed the pots to. Secondly, the pigments they 
used to paint the different vessels the potters turned out wore pigments 
shades of red, yellow, brown and rarely orange and purplish grey, used to paint 
No pigments producing green and blue appear to have been 
known to them judging by the painted sherds. The blaok colour 
of most vessels seems to be due to their having been less highly 
fired, and this is confirmed by the fact that the blaok earthenware 
weathers much sooner than the red. Whether the grey colour of 
some vessels is due to the admixture of some foreign substance or 
to the clay employed being of a totally different kind, I cannot say, 
but if a piece of the grey earthenware were analysed some light 
on this question might be obtained. 

The third fact to aid the oomprehension of the neolithic colour Lota of 
approoiation is the great fondness the old folk had for pistaoite 
granite with its mixture of green and pink colours and for chrome atonot. 
gneiss with its delicate greenish white and green tints. In many 
cases, specimens of these two rocks must have been fotohed from 
groat distances, though they would have served no better than 
the oommon country rook lor the making of mealing stones and 
oorn-crushers, for which they were generally used. 

The fourth fact, or seeming fact, lies in the very pretty and Selected 
often quite gay colours of many of the selected stones gathered 
by the old people often from quite distant places, e,g., the pleasing ' 
colours of the oherts and agates they collected to convert into 
drill head fiakes, eorapers and strike-a-lights. It would be easy 
to make a long list of looalities in the Deccan, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, where veins of bright ohert ooour. One example 
of evident appreciation of a very lovely pale shade of emerald . 
green amazon stone, felspar, obtained from a granite vein to bo 
seen crossing the half empty bed of the Sabarmati, a few miles 
higher up the river, should be quoted. A number of this variety 
have been taken on the loess plateau east of Hirpuza— see 
Nob. 3262 to 3269. 

Attention must be given to the use of reddle in 13 neolithic Beddle, an 
sites in the Deooan. 1 found specimens of earthy red hasmatite, 
or reddle, which had been rubbed down to produce red powder 
which could serve as rouge, or be employed as paint if mixed 
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with Bome suitable liquid vehiole. Two small slabs which had 
apparently been used for grinding or rublnng down the reddle 
were also met with ; one, a flat pebble of hsmatite sohist, No. 421, 
from the Fort Hill, Bellary, and the other, No. 2738, of grey 
brown sandstone, found at Maski in the Raichur Doab. 

Of the 13 sites which yielded reddle stones, 9 are in 
Bellary district, Nos. 377, 422, 444-31, 904, 1123 to 1135, 1257, 
1427, 1516, 1546 and 1655, one in Mysore, No. 229, one in 
Anantapnr, No. 2084, one in Hyderabad, No. 2878, and one in 
Baroda State, No. 2902. The shape of many shows that they 
had been ground very often or very largely. 

Nothing has been found in India so ^ as I know in any 
way resembling the “pintaderas found in the neolithic 
caves of Liguria. These are narrow terra cotta stamps used to 
apply colour, apparently prepared with red ochre, to the human 
skin— a style of personal decoration, which the neolithic people 
of Southern and Western India do not appear to have Imn 
addicted to. 

No ‘neolithic burials by inhumation being apparently known 
in India, it is impossible to determine whether in the painting of 
the bones of the departed a red colour was practised as was the 
case in the bone oaves in Liguria, e.p., the Balzi Rossi which lies 
just within the boundary of Italy, a few miles cast of Mentone. 


5. THB IRON-AGE PEOPLE. 

In spite of the great ease with which iron objects of all 
kinds are utterly destroyed and lost by oxidation when exposed 
to damp, yet from the very durable character of the pottery the 
iron age people produced and the vast quantity of it they left, it 
is evident that in a very large number of oases they mnst have 
occupied the old neoliti^ village-sites ; and the celts and other 
stone implements are now mixed up with the highly polished and 
brightly coloured sherds of the later-aged earthenware. Except 
in a very few oases the dull-coloured and rough-surfaced truly 
neolithic sherds occur but very sparingly. 

That the iron age in peninsular India was not preceded 
by a bronze age, as in Crete, Greece and so many other Western 
countries, was very probably due to the land-loving oharaoter 
of the neolithic people, for, had they possessed any seafaring 
inclinations, they would certainly have sailed across the Bay of 
Bengal, reached the TOnasserim coast and there become acquainted 
with the tinstone (cassiterite) of that region. As copper is 
found plentifully in India, the art of making an alloy must soon 
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have followed. As it fell oat, however, the dipoovery of the alloy 
was not made in India till after the art of iron smelting had been 
acquired, and iron weapons and tools had come largely into use. 

The people who could make such high class pottery as much 
of that described in the foregoing section of my notes and figured 
in some of my plates, notably, plates 24 to 28 (a), also plates 30, 
34, 36, 38, 39, 53, 55, 56 and 59, must have attained a consider- 
able degree of civilization. Of the same age apparently are tho 
shell bangles which occur so numerously in several sites and are 
many of them objects of beauty, as will bo seen on reference to 
plates 41, 42 and 43. 

Shell bangles used to be manufactured at Dacca ; and for the 
sake of comparison 1 procured a good series from there through 
a friend acquainted with the industry and found that all the 
patterns differed much from my series. 

Owing to the avoidance of painting on their vases any repre- 
sentations of human figures, as was so admirably done by the 
Ghreek vase painters, there have come down to the present 
day but extremely few illustrations of the personal appearance 
of tho early iron age people and of their costumes, which is 
much to be regretted. The few broken fragments of figurines 
met with afford no information whatever on this matter. The 
little headless figure carved in slate (No. 1541), which is figured 
in plate 16, even if it belongs to the early iron age, only shows that 
somebody wore a long petticoat hiding his or her feet. I found 
this little figure at a poor little village called Anguru dose to 
the right bank of the Tungabbadra, west of Huvinahada- 
galli in the west of the Bellary district. The fracture above 
the waist looked rather fresh ; so 1 hoped 1 might get the head, and 
offered a large reward for it, and nearly a hundred people went 
about searching for a whole afternoon, but failed to find it much 
to my regret and theirs also. 

India was not {he only country in which a bronie age did 
not precede the iron age, for, according to J. E. Wood, the 
Slavonic peoples missed the bronze age and passed straight on 
from the neolithic age to the smdting of iron. China is also said 
not to have known a bronze age. 

Professor Oowland, f.b.s., the great metailorgist and the 
successful explorer ardusologically of the Japanese islands, has 
expressed the idea that the smelting of iron may have been hit 
upon by accident while experiments were being made. This IndEy 
accident may well have happened in India, where the iron industry 
is one of great antiquity (far greater indeed than in Europe, 
e.p., at Hallstatt or La T4ne) and iron ores occur so largely. 
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Giviiintion The state of civilization in the Deccan described by Valmiki in 

DeMM in account in the Bamajana of the waaderings of Bama during 

Rama’B his banishment from Ayodhya must have been of much more 
recent age than that which can be assigned to the early iron age, 
in which the people appear to have been unacquainted with the 
other metals such as copper, gold and silver, lead and antimony ; 
for these were evidently well known to Bama^s contemporaries. 
The different kingdoms named by the poet seem to have been 
located northward of the southern boundary of the great Deccan 
trap area ; for to the southward of that there remain no longer any 
mins of great and wealthy cities of great antiquity. 

The site of the Dandakaranya forest might be assigned to 
the tract of country lying between 17° and 15° north latitude and 
including the spurs of the Western and Eastern Glhi ts which in 
those early days were probably covered with far greater forests 
than they are now. The Bov. Thomas Foulkes, a very eompeteut 
Banskrit scholar, in his paper on the early civilization of the 
Deccan in the * Indian Antiquary^’, thought that many topo* 
graphical inaccuracies must be regarded as mere poetic license. 

Selected Stones. 

Their Provenance. 

By the term selected stones are meant stones foreign to the 
locality in which they were found and which were brought there 
intentionally by human agency to be utilized in the preparation 
of some special implements. In many cases these selected stones 
were procured in some way or other from far distant places, and 
getting them must have involved considerable labour and travel 
on the part of the neolithic people and often no little danger, if 
they had to pass into and through the territories of unfriendly 
tri^s with whom no system of barter existed. 

The principal stones in the list of the selected ones judging 
by the specimens found are the following : — 

C/Aerf.— Derived from Chert veins in the limestones of the 
Ouddapah and Kumool systems and of frequent occurrence in 
the di^icts giving their names to the two geological systems 
in question. Veins of chert are found at Khamba and in Nigala 
Tappa, Kathiawar. 

.dpafs.— Obtained chiefly from the gravels m the alluvia 
of livers rising in the Decoen Trap area, e.y., the Kistna and many 
of its tributaries, also pn the Phouda Qhat in South Oanara. 

Jituper.— Occurs largely in some of the great hsematite 
beds of the Dharwar system which is so greatly developed in the 


* Vol. VIU, 1870. 
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hill ranges which mn through great part of Western Mysore and 
the western part of Bellary district and on into the Dharwar 
district and the south- w'estern part of the Hyderabad State till 
covered up by the overlying greatly younger Deccan trap. 

The Sandur hills, south-west of the Bellary town, which 
form one of the hill ranges referred to above, supply the best 
speoimens of jasper, and the rod variety of it was for some reason 
or other by far the most commonly used. 

Chalcedony, of which the best flake knives and pygmy 
implements are made, was cuiiously enough not met with by me 
as a selected stone, probably because so much valued that it was 
immediately used up and not left lying about like the more 
common chert and agate. 

Under *tho head of selected stones might be included the 
materials frequently brought from distant places for the manu- 
facture of com-cruahers, mealing stones and hammer stones of 
various types. They include pistaoite granite, chrome granite, 
crystalline limestone, and varieties of trap. Their general great 
size and weight precluded their being brought into the collodion, 
although many are quite handsome or remarkable for* size. To 
the latter category belongs one specimen which 1 did collect, 
however, because of its remarkable shape which fitted it capitally 
for conversion into a celt of very extra dimensions, far larger than 
the largest I have figured (No. 463 in Plate 61). This specimen 
was found by me in the (dd neolithic site of Yelpumadugu in 
Anantapur district and it bears No. 2040-34. It must have been 
fetched from a dioritio dyke some six miles to the north. See 
page 100. 

6. CASTELLATED HILLS IN THE DECCAN. 

Every one of the fortified hills in the Deccan had doubtless its 
chief, or king, answering to the Basileus of the old Greek fast- 
nesses, s.y., the Athenian Acropolis, the Acrocorinthus, Mycenae, 
the Larissa of Argos, Tiryns and Palamidhi (the '' Gibraltar of 
Greece” of Tozer). 

The Deccan hiU furts all rise abruptly out of the plain and 
command the cultivable tract around their foot, which in most 
oases is a black soil flat. On the larger hills the inhabitants 
had room for their habitations on the less steep parts of the 
slopes, where there were frequently spaces free from rock on 
which they could conveniently build their houses. Those spaces 
or terraces which are real linchets are often held up at their lower 
extremities by revetments of rough stones. They vary much 
in size, but are mostly small and frequently near the summit. 
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Manj of the hills are natorally castellated, the granite rooks 
being conyenientlj jointed hy great vertical and by approxi- 
mately horizontal joint planes which have oansed the hills to be 
weathered into their oharacteristio shapes. This natural castella- 
tion of the hills was taken advantage of by the old stone-folk in 
many oases and improved npon here and there by the building 
of rough walls to stop passages whioh were inconvenient to the 
dwdlers on the hills. These systems of vertical or very highly 
inclined joint fissures have in many places led to the formation of 
large and small rook shelters which must have afforded the hill 
dwellers great protection against both sun and rain. Many of 
these will have to be referred to further on as they were often 
utilized by the old stone-folk and their descendants. Even at the 
present day they are frequently resorted to by goat-herds and 
cattle-herds who shelter in them during the heat of the day and 
from storms. I have often myself shdtered in them in the heat oi 
the day. They are often occupied by sanyasis and fakirs whc 
frequently block up parts of the openings with rude walls. 

The size of the settlements on the hills depended largely on 
the facilities of water-supply, for in nearly every case the 
residents on the hill depended on the amount of rain that could be 
collected and stored on the hill itself. The nature of the rocks 
was not suitable for the construction of wells. 

In im case did 1 observe the castellated hills to be surrounded 
with circuit walls near their base, but they may very likely have 
been enclosed by a thick hedge of thorny character, a true 
zareba. Very few cases were met with in which neolithic 
remains were found unconnected with the hill forts. Another 
remarkable fact is that the stone-folk devoted their attention 
almost exclusively to the granite hills. 1 cannot recall a case 
in which I found traces of either the palseolithic or neolithic 
peoples on hills of schistose structure, such as many of the hills 
in the Dharwar, Onddapah or Eumool geological areas. They 
could not have been fortified except by extensive and costly 
walls, and they offered no advantages over the granite hills 
in the catchment and storage of water : indeed, for the latter 
purpose they were far less fitted. 

in some cases the disposition of the summit blocks gave rise 
to the formation of small but valuable cisterns which would hold 
rain water in some quantity in very sheltered positions. An 
excellent example of this is yet to be seen on the summit of the 
Fort hill at Bellaiy. These, which did not dry up hy mere evapo- 
ration between the rains of the two monsoons, were beyond the 
reach of the enemies’ arrows. On many of the hills sm^ tanks 
had been oonsinicted in convenient comers. 
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As already observed no positively determinable remains of 
neolithic houses were found in any of the neolithic sites ; from 
vrhioh fact one may safely infer that they were constructed of 
materiab not sufficiently durable to have remained standing to the 
present day. Earthenware roofing tiles do not appear to have been 
made; though possibly th^ may also have been deliberately 
destroyed by lato residents on the hill ; yet I never found the 
fragments of these even where other sherds lay about by the 
thousand. 

Thatch seems to have been the only style of roofing known to 
the old peoples^ whether of the neolithio or iron age. 

7. PBEHI8TOB1C POTTERY. 

The first appearance of vessels and other objects made of 
earthenware occurs in the neolithic age, no trace of them having, in 
India, as yet been found in any connection with the remains of the 
earliest representatives of mankind known, the palmolithio folk. 

Although so much earthenware was found by myself and others 
in many different localities and so obviously of different ages, yet 
not a single place was met with where the making of vessels liad 
been carried on on a scale sufficient to have left unmistakeable 
traces of sneh manufacture. 8uoh working sites must have 
existed here and there, and it is rather remarkable that none were 
come across in a recognizable condition, when one considers how 
many important finds of pottery were made. The finding of such 
ceramic factory sites might have thrown material light on the age 
of the introduction of the potter’s wheel, and also on the nature of 
the minor tools used by the workmen, which must have been rather 
varied to produce the many decorative designs they went in for. 
It may possibly have been that kilns wore not known so early 

It is a misfortune for Prehistoric and Protohistoric Aroheeo- 
iogy that in South India no ancient city has bebn found, the ruins 
of which reveal a succession of ages of building and habitation 
such as shown by Sohliemann’s excavations in Troy on the hill of 
Hissarlik .* Did such a site exist, nearly all the difficulties now felt 
in determining the relative ages of the pottery sherds so largely 
met with in scattered sites would vanish ; but in the absence of 
such a guide, the collector can but grope about very painfully in 
his efforts to settle questions of priority many of which cannot 
at present be determined. .Guesses at truth may be made, but 


1 Bee Addeedam No. XXI. 

* And etui mine hy Dr. W. DSrpfeld*e estended end more eyetemetio 
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a feeling' of certainty is nnattainable and it is impossible to 
recognise any safe sab-divisions of the several ages. 

The types of pottery prodnced may be classified primarily 
as plain and decorated according to their general surfaces 
irrespective of shape and odour. In the plain group ne see 
four sub-groups : a. rough, 6. smooth, c. polished, d, painted. 
The sub-groups of the decorated group are three in number 
and may be described as : a. impressed, b. moulded, c, incised — 
of which the third is much the least common, though the two 
former were not so simple and easy to produce. 

Glassification by form, though quite possible, would be much 
less easy of accomplishment and the division into wheel-made 
and hand-made is not decisive enough to be always appli- 
cable. Glassification by actual colour of the ware would also 
be difficult to carry out, as the colour varies indefinitely not only 
because of the difPerences of the clays employed locally, but also 
from the extent to which the potter may have fired his fabrics. 

Two most remarkable features of the decoration of the antique 
pottery of Southern and Western India, so far as it has come 
under my ken, are the entire absence on the vases and other 
vessda of any delineation of the human figure and the extreme 
rarity of human figurines. Animal figurines which appear to 
have been votive offerings are also very uncommon, and in almost 
every case, of the Tudest and most ill-shapen form, rendering it 
often quite problematic what animal was meant to be represented. 

An important exception to this observation must be noted 
which occurred among the tribe once resident on the Nilgiria 
who prepared the many earthenware figures found by the late 
Mr. J- W. Breeks, M.G.S., when he opened so many old cairns on 
the plateau, which were described by him in his great work 
entitled “ Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of 
the Nilgiris of these figurines muiy were photographed for the 
present, author’s Gatalogue of the Prehistc^ Antiquities in the 
Madras Museum ” published in 1901. With the human figurines 
were also a considerable number of animal ones all equally 
grotesque and some purely ideal inventions of the artists. Some 
represented the animals living on the plateau. Among them were 
no figures of any kind«of fish which may mean that none oeouired 
in the hill streams in those days or that fish were tabooed to the 
residents of that time. 

Mr. Breeks mentions that in some of the graves he opened on 
the Nilgiri plateau great quantities of the pottery made (>y the 
old people had been shovelled into the grave ir piled round it 
before the oompletion of the small tumulus covering it in. This 
custom clearly agrees with one followed by the ancient Greeks (and 
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referred to by tbe late Dr. S. Biroh in hie great work “ The His- 
tory of Ancient Pottery ”), who broke the vases employed in the 
ceremonies of the funeral rites and • snbsoqnently gathered them 
up aud deposited them in the graves, as they had been quasi-sancti- 
fied by the rites they had been connected with and could not 
therefore be allowed to be desecrated by lying about. 

Very few positive representations of any natural objects are 
met with on any of the vessels found in the old sites in the 
Deccan. Of the few unmistakeablo leaf patterns I met with, I 
have given figures of the two best on Plates 28 (c) and 29 of the 
present work. Whether some of the pinnate and hi pinnate 
impressions on painted fillets in certain other vessels were intended 
actudly to represent fern fronds or leaves like those of Emblica 
the '^Nellikai ” of the Tamil people, it is hard to say, the 
representations being rather too rude. Very notewort.hy as a good 
moulded imitation of a fruit is the side of a large melon bowl, 

No. 2783-100, decorated with a fillet of raspberries outside below Melon howl 
the lip. This imitation of a fruit is well shown in Plate 59, though JUI^pbeiricfl! 
the sherd had suffered much from weathering. The bowl when 
entire must have been a distinctly handsome vessel. I found it at 
Maaki, an old site in the Hiuchar Doab, with many other objects 
of interest, apparently all of early iron age or very late neolitliic. 

Of later date than any of the above is a fine large chatty now 
in my possession which was found on the oast side of the great 
mounds at 6adiv&da in the Histua district and was disinterred by yemnl, 
the finder, ray friend the late Bev. A. B. Goodman of the Chu»*ch ®“divada. 
Mission Society, with my assistance. Besides other decoration, 
this great vessel, which was probably a grain store, shows a broad 
band of floral decoration of bold pattern between two fillets of 
pinnate impressions. The pot was hand-made. I am having it 
built up aud hope to figure it in a future number of tlie 
Museum Bulletins. 

The further special consideration of the many sets of antique 
pottery met with must be deferred, till when dealing with the 
several districts or states they occurred in. 

A complete list of the pottery finds in the collection shows 
that they were acquired from 116 different localities some of 
which yielded but single specimens and others sets of various 
size ranging from two or three to 159 pieces. 

The mere numerical size of a set is not in every case an 
absolute proof of its relative importance in the general ceramic 
group, for several of the veiy small seU are of far greater interest. 

The following table is an attempt to assign the more import- 
ant sets of pottery to approximately true positions in he ages 
into which post-palmolithio time may be divided. 
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Four snch ages seem recognizable : tbe neolithic, the over- 
lap of the stone and iron ages, the iron age proper, and the 
protohistorio age. This assignment to determined position of 
the different sets of antique pottery is of necessity only a quite 
tentative proceeding, for there is under present circumstances no 
absolute certainty for judging the age of the pottery by mere 
collocation with neoiitUc implements which does not in many 
cases prove the actual neolithic origin of the vessels or sherds 
remaining. The facies of the typical neolithic potteiy will, 1 
believe, turn out to be dull-coloured and rough-surfaced with but 
little decoration, whereas the true iron age vessel is distinguished 
by showing rich colours and highly polished surfaces with, in some 
oases, elaborate and artistic mouldings. There bad been a true 
evolution in the potter’s art which then attained a stage of very 
real beauty. This was probably before the great Aryan invasion, 
under which the potter’s craft came to be despised and neglected, 
as it is nowadays to a very great extent, as evidenced by the great 
plainness and often absolute ugliness of the present day pottery. 

The pottery of the protohistorio early Buddhist times as 
found on the great mounds at Gudivada, in the Kistna District, 
shows many changes from the typical iron age finds of Narsipur 
8ungnm and West Hill (French Bocks) in Mysore, Maly am 
in Bellary and Patpad in Kumool district. Some of the more 
modern forms now met with approximate much more to the 
present day shapes, s.^., the so-called ** Gujas ” or water bottles. 
A special type of bowl shows concentric undulation of the sides 
often highly polished and light red or brown in colour. A 
third very characteristic type is a black highly polished ware 
showing a generally flat base, but undulated with many low rings 
around a moderate-sized median cone or pap, a true mesomphalus. 
Of tho half dozen examples of this type I collected, none was 
sufficiently unbroken to show the shape of the sides and mouth of 
vessel. To this Gudivada series belongs the great grain store'’ 
chatty with floral decorations above referred to {ante p. 31). 

A special branch of earthenware industry deserving separate 
notice is the manufacture of hut-ums for funereal purposes. 
Though only one fragment of such a hut-um is included in 
the collection, the subject is one of great interest and calls for 
some consideration. 

The one fragment demanding attention. No. 2783-86, which 
I found at Maski in the Baichur Doab, Hydei&b&d State, is the 
light jamb of the door of a small hut-um, the prototype of 
the hut-ums now met with in various parts of the country, 
some of which show remarkable resemblanoe to the same objeola 
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of woBtem classioal antiquity, such as wore foudd under the 
voloanio tufa near the Alban lakes, to the south of Borne. They 
were in some cases filled with the ashes of the dead, after orema- 
tion, which were introduced by a little front door. The door was 
seoured in place by means of a rope passing through two rings at 
its sides and tied round it. The whole resembled in shape a 
cottage with vaulted roof. Two forms of such earliest Etruscan 
art hut- urns are .figured in Dr. Samuel Birch’s History of 
Ancient Pottery”, and they very strongly resemble modem forms, 
such as those occurring at Harsani in the Yelachha taluq of 
Baroda state, and a large group of very fine ones near the great 
ford over the Tapti, some miles east of Maudvi in the Surat 
district. The Mask! hut-urn is figured iu Plate 37. 

I specially noticed the arrangement for closiLg the door of one 
um at Harsani. The little door of the hut had no hinges, but 
was kept closed by two nide bolts working through flattie rings, 
on either side of the door, into a wider ring iu the centre of it. 

A very small but typical hut-um that I passed one evening 
in the fields, a couple of miles or so to the east of| Salem, was in 
use as a shrine of some 9W(mi who would in consideration of a 
lamp burning to his or her honour, take care of the crops growing 
in front. The little hut-um itself looked very worn and weather- 
beaten, whereas the Gujarati examples were in prime condition. 

One in the British Museum, presented by Mr. W. B. Hamilton, 
is filled with the a^es of the dead, which were introduced by a 
little door. This door was secured by a cord passing through two 
rings at its sides and tied round the vase. The cover or roof is 
vaulted and apparently intended to represent the beams of a house 
or cottage. The exterior had been ornamented with a meander 
of white paint, traces of which remain. The ashes were placed 
inside a large, two handled vase which protected them from 
the superincumbent mass. They have no glaze upon their surface 
but a polish produced by friction. See Addendum No. XIX. 

Attention will be drawn specially to the interesting specimens 
of the several series, when they come to be treated in their true 
geographical positions and many will be found figured in the 
plates which ornament this book. 

A very peculiar type of pottery known as Celadon wore which 
is met with largely from Karachi to Babylon and from China to 
Arabia, appears only to have reached Makran long after the 
emigration of the Brahuis that reached Southern India. This 
ware which is invariably of pale sage green shows in some cases 
remarkable fineness and great beauty of glaze. Personally I 
have never come across this ware in Southern or Western India* 
3 ^ 
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Had it been brought down by the Brabui Dravidians in their 
migration, it is extremely unlikely that fragments of it should not 
have been seen by me, in any of the scores of neolithio sites I 
examined, in the South and West. In Afghanistan it is believed 
to have the virtue of revealing the existence of poison by 
cracking in its presence. It had the general character of being a 
lucky possession. 


7. DISTRIBUTION OF THE PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. 

A consideration of the map of prehistoric localities which 
accompanies this work shows that the several peoples concerned 
were widely distributed over the country, excepting in the 
mountain and great forest regions of ths west of the peninsula, in 
which, so far as my experience goes, no traces have been found 
of the palasolithio race, or races. The localization of all the races 
has also been influenced in some measure by the distribution of 
the rocks yielding materials suitable for their respective imple- 
ments. Tbusj there are far more numerous traces of the 
palsBolithio raoe around the great quartzite yielding groups of 
hills forming the Guddapah series of the Indian geologists and 
the great quartzite shingle conglomerates of the Upper Gondwana 
system in the Ghingleput (Madras), North Arcot and Nellore 
districts, than in other regions. In diminishing quantities traces 
of palmolithic man are found to the northward of the Kistna 
valley, where qaartzite becomes a much less common rock. So 
also to the southward of the Pdlar valley, where quartzite 
becomes a rare material ; to the westward on the Deccan plateau, 
where the stone chippers finding no quartzite in • the Bellaiy 
district had recourse to the banded jasper hesmatite rooks (of the 
Dharwar system) ; and further north in the valley of the Kistna, 
where recourse was had in one instance to hard siliceous limestone. 

The extreme rarity of trap dykes in the south of the 
peninsula may have been a vsra emsa of the rarity of neolithic 
remains in the regions south of the Gauveiy, while it is certain 
that in the northern parts of the Deccan plateau, where neolithio 
remains most abound, dykes of basaltic, dioritic and diabasio traps 
are very plentifully distributed^ This has reference to their war 
implements, as their axes are, as a rule, almost without a single 
exception, made of the trappoid rocks and especially of the finer 
grained varieties of these. 

Among the many hundreds of celts I oolleoted oit the Deccan 
plateau only one example was made of gneiss and that was 
found in the cinder camp at Lingadahflli in Bellaxy district. 
The only other celt not made of trappoid rook that I know of^ is 
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one I now in my collection, which was found in Malahar at the 
foot of the Kanyakod mountain by my friend and colleaguo Mr. 
Philip L.ike, v.a., Cantab., when geologically surveying the 
northern side of the Falghat pass. It is made of pale pink 
granulite. He very kindly presented it to me. It is figured as 
No. 89 in Plate 3. 

For the ordinary forms of domestic implements, such as 
mealing stones^ corncrnshers, hammerstones, llsikcrs, etc., the 
neolithic people used a great variety of stones as granite, green 
(chrome) gneiss, pistacite granite, banded lisomatitc jasper and 
jasper breccia, conglomerates and grits of both the Dharwar and 
Upper Gondwana systems, homblendic trappoid, agate and clici*t. 
"Quartzite, the great stand-by of the paloeolithic people, is almost 
unknown among neolithic artifacts, unless possibly a few flakes 
and scrapers of that material may belong to the second stone 
period, though they were left unpolished for some reason or other. 
The unworked edge of a quartzite scraper would probably have 
been a more effective tool for scraping with than a polished one 
would have proved. 

Much additional knowledge regarding the paleolithic 'peoples 
and their appearance on earth and their distribution in W cstern 
and Central Europe, has been obtained of late and requires notice, 
though unfortunately no further light has been gained on the 
Indian paloeolithic peoples, which allows of any assignment of 
sequence, in time^ to any one set of them subsequent to the makers 
of the implements found low down in the allnvium of the Sabarmati, 
who certainly seem to have been the earliest men to appear in 
what is now India. They must have lived near the headwaters 
of the river, for the implements show that they had been rolled a 
very considerable distance, and the gritty quartzites of which they 
were made were doubtless derived from the Aravalli hills or their 
southern extensions. 

A remarkable fact which must be noted is the extraordinary 
rarity of bones in the Sabarmati and Desang alluvia by which to 
attempt any determination of . the age of the lower members of 
that alluvium. I had not myself the good fortune to And any 
determinable bones and the only recognizable mammalian object I 
got sight of was part of a molar of an olej^hant, but of what species 
I could not find out, for it was esteemed a valuable possession by 
tho priest to whom it belonged and who refused to let me buy it 
and was very angry when he found that I had tried to oloansc off 
the very thick coating of red lead and oil with which it had 
been covered and which prevented it being specifically identified. 
1 had to return it immediately. 
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Botwoe'n the position of the Sadolia polaeoliths and the loess 
beds on the top of which were mot the neolithic objects which 
occur in Gujarat, lies, as shown in the diagram facing page 15, a 
thickness of 50 feet of the upper alluvium of the Sabarmati capped 
by from 100 to 200 feet of loess to be seen in other sections 
lying north and south of this one in which no traces of human 
residence showed themselves. The period necessary for the ac- 
cumulation of these deposits may therefore be not unreasonably 
regarded as an important hiatus in time which it may not be 
possible to bridge over by the finding of examples of prehistoric 
man^s handiwork in adjoining regions. 

From our present knowledge, wo cannot correlate the Sabar- 
mati alluvium with the palmolith-bearing lateritio deposits of the 
East Goast and of the Deccan, which, as far as I have been able to 
interpret them, do not allow of any sub-divisions of importance 
being recognized. 

A possible exception to the above conclusion may be 
established by recognizing the occurrence of a trace of a Magda- 
lenian settlement in the Billa Surgam cave in Eumool district. 
This trace consists of a very few carved bones and teeth which 
were found by my son Lieut, (now ^lieutenant- Colonel) H. B. 
Foote, R. A., when he took my place and completed the exploration 
of the bone cave in 1884, These got aooidentally , mislaid for 
several years and have yet to be described and figured in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India. It was only quite 
lately that their Magdalenian character struck me, when I looked 
at them after finding tho missing box. 

Much light has been thrown by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdioh, 
K.c.M.a., on the immigration into India of the Dravidian people 
by the Makran Coast Gate in his admirable book, “ The Gatos of 
India”, in which he points out : — 

“ In the illimitable past it was by this way that the Dravidian 
peoples flocked down from Asiatic highlands to the borderland of 
India. Some of them remained for centuries cither on the coast- 
line, where they built strange dwellings and buried each other in 
earthen pots, or they were entangled in the mass of frontier hills 
which back the solid Kirthar ridge, and stayed there till a Turco- 
Mongol race, the Biahuis (or Baiohis, t.s., * the men of the hills '), 
overlaid them, and intermixing with ^em preserved the Dravidism 
language, but lost the Dravidian charaoteristios.” (p. 142.) 

** Hero are a people who have been an ethnological puzsle foi 
many years, tal^ng tho language of Sonthom Indian tribes, bul 
protesting that they are Mongols. Like the degenerate descend- 
ants of tho Greeks in the extreme north-west, or like the mixed 
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Aiab peoples of the Makran coast and Baluchistan, these half-bred 
Mongols have preserved the traditions of their fathers and adopted 
the tongue of their mothers. It is strange how soon a language 
may* be lost that is not preserved by the women ! What we Icam 
from the Brahuis is that a Dravidian race must once have been 
where they are now, and this supports the theory now generally 
admitted, that the Dravidian peoples of India entered India by 
these western gateways.” (pp. 142' 3.) 

“No more interesting ethnographical inquiry could be found in 
relation to the people of India than how these races, having got 
thus far on their way, ever sucoeeded in getting to the south of 
the peninsula. It could only have been the earliest arrivals on 
the frontier who passed on. Later arrivals from Western Persia 
(amongst whom we may reckon the Modes or Meds) remained in 
the Indus valley. The bar to frontier progress lies in the desert 
which stretches east of the Indus from the coast to the land of 
the five rivers. This is indeed India’s second line of defence, 
and it covers a large extent of her frontier. Conquerors of the 
lower Indus valley have been obliged to follow up the Indus to 
the Punjab before striking eastwards for ,thc gre^ cities of the 
plains. Thus it is not only the Indus, but the desert behind it, 
which has barred the progress of immigration and conquest from 
time immemorial, and it is this, oombined with the command 
given by the sea, which differentiateef these southern gates of India 
from the northern, which lead on by open roads to Lahore, Delhi, 
and the heart of India.” (p. 143.) 

“ The answer to the problem of immigration is probably sim- 
ple. There was a time when the great rivers of India did not 
follow their oourses as they do now. This was most recently the 
case as regards the Indus and the rivers of Central India. In 
the days when there was no Indus delta and the Indus emptied 
itself into the great sandy depression of the Bann of Katoh, 
another great lost river from the north-east, the Saras wati, fed the 
Indus, and between them the desert area was immensely reduced 
if it did not altogether disappear. Then, possibly, could the oaim« 
erecting stone-monument building Dravidian sneak his way along' 
the west coast within sight of the sea, and there indeed has he 
left his monuments behind him. Otherwise the Dravidian elo* 
ment of Central Southern India could only have been gathered 
from beyond the seas ; a proposition which it is difficult to believe. 
However, never since the desert strip was formed which now 
flanks the Indus to the east can there have been a right-of-way to 
the heart of India by the gateways of the west.” (p. 144.) 

l.'hese soi-disant Mongols or ** Mingals ” seem to have been a 
very wild imoulent tribe. 
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How far the Dravidians may have followed their south-easterly 
inarch alon^ the seaboard before diverging inland is a question 
to be settled when the prehistoric arcbasology of western India 
has been far more completely worked out ; for, as will be seen from 
my map, a broad belt of country between Lat. 18° N. and 
Lat. 21° N. was not examined by myself, or, so far as I know, 
by any other archmologist whose work has been published. 
Anothea point of immense interest that requires determination 
is whether the migrating Pravidians had attained the semi- 
civilized stage of the polished stone age, or whether they were 
still semi-savages who had not advanced beyond the art of 
making palmoliths or mere chipped implements. Evidence on 
this point is wanting and should be sought for on the Makran 
coast, because it is full of Turanian relics conneoting it with the 
Dravidian races of the south ; but there is no time now'to follow 
these interesting glimpses of prehistoric ethnography opened up 
by the log of Nearkhos, from which, however, one very interesting 
extract was given before (page 13) illush'ating the low state of 
civilization of one of the coast tribes he encountered. 

The route the immigrants followed has to be traced as yet, and the 
theory that they stuck to the coast seems to me to be untenable ; 
for they would have had great difficulty in crossing the gulfs 
of Cutch and Cambay, unless they had vessels of some size at 
command, which was very unlikely. Had they kept to the sea- 
coast, they would assuredly have left some traces of their 
passage which would have remained to the present day ; but in 
passing along near the coast between Din and Veeraval and For 
Bandar and Bet Head, the extreme north-*west point of Kathiawar, 
and in olosely surveying the whole of the Okhamandal Prant, I 
came across no prehistoric monuments of any sort or kind ; nor 
did 1 meet with any such megalithic structures in any part of 
southern Kathiawar, though very keenly on the look-out for 
such remains wherever 1 travelled j nor were any implements of 
any kind met with in that region. 

It is impossible not to theorize on such a question as this, and it 
seems to me far more likely that the Dravi^ans crossed the Icdns 
above its embouchure into the great fresh water lake, which filled 
the depression now known as the Itann of Gutoh, kept along 
its northern ahore, and did not trend southward till they had 
reached the Sabarmati vall^, which they descended keeping 
inland from the head of the Gulf of Cambay. Following this 
route, they would find little material for the eonstmetion of any 
megalitliio structures such as are attributed to them, tiU they got 
Bouth of the Tapti valley, by which they may well have reached the 
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great Deocan Trap plateau, and with much greater ease than by 
any of the more southerly passes. Onoe on the plateau their route 
offered no very serious obstacles to reaching the Deccan proper. 
That the^^ continued southward from the Tapti valley and 
followed the coastline of the Concan seems less probable, for, 
coming from the mountains of South Baluchistan, they would 
greatly prefer the cool dry climate of the Deccan plateau to the 
damp sweltering heat of the coast. Moreover, the Concan was in 
those days most likely densely covered by forest far thicker 
and more impenotrable than that growing on the trap area a 
few miles eastward of the crest of the Sahyadri or Western 
Ghats, where the rainfall has already decreased very greatly. That 
the immigrants, whether palssolithians or neolithians, avoided 
the great forest region of the Sahyadri range is, I think, an un- 
doubtable fact ; for, when surveying part of that region in the early 
seventies of the last century very closely, and climbing up and 
over a very large number of tho ridges and plateaus within the 
forest area, I came across no prehistorios of any kind whatever, 
whereas as soon as I turned away from the forest into the more open 
country, 1 found both palaaoliths and neolitha sporadfcally* and in 
increasing numbers the further I got away eastward. (See p. 134.) 

A olose and careful survey of a tract about 25 square miles in 
area at foot of the Phonda Ghat, which I descended from Dajipur, 
did not yield the faintest tiaoo of anything prehistoric, though no 
forest remained and the country was clear and open. I came upon 
no megalithic structures and found no implements of any age. 

The heavy forest region I surveyed lay between Lat. 15^35 N, 
and Lat. 16°27 N. 

The existence of heavy forest on the mountains in western 
Mysore, including tho Kadr4 Mukh and Baba Boodan massifs, 
had brought about an identioal condition of things. No prehistorics 
were found within the forest region, but outside of it prehisto- 
rios representing bdth the stone ages and the early iron age were 
met with pretty frequently. I'be extensive olearing of the heavy 
forest which formerly covered the Goorg plateau oonld not have 
been accomplished in neolithio times ; it was impossible to have 
done it before the people were in possession of iron axes, and this 
faot gives an approximation to tho age of pottery found in tho 
oaves and rock cut cells there found. 

The date at which the Dravidians immigrated from south Bolu- 
ohistan most bp an early ono, supposing that they followed the 
route above saggested along the northern ooast of the great Bann 
of Cutbh lake, for great changes in the physiography of the 
oonntry took place subsequently. The Indns ohangod its oonne 
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and formed an important delta to the east of the present port of 
Karachi; the Bann lake dried up as the Indian desert came to pass ; 
the great fresh water lake became very shallow and brackish and 
dried up during a great part of the year. From this dry surface 
and from the great mud-flats of the Gulf of Cambay exposed by low 
tides, strong westerly winds gathered the loamy sapd and carried 
it all over tho plains of Gujarat and formed the many loess ” 
hills which are such marked features in the landscape of many 
parts of the otherwise dead level country. The successors to the 
palsBolithians havo left traces of their existence on the top of 
many of these loess hills. As no objects of iron were met with on 
these hills or any tiaces of its having been there, it seems a fair 
inference that the people who left their remains and possessions 
on the bills were neolithians. 

The pahnoliths found in Southern and Western India, if judged 
by thoir general shape, agree best with the Chelleo-Mousi&rien 
type belonging to the lowest division of the palmolithio age which 
lies above the deposits of the prcglacial period in Europe. 

This 8ub-<livision is traecablo from Spain through France 
across Switzerland and Germany and Austria into Poland and 
Bussia near Kiev, and south-eastward into tho Crimea. From 
the Crimea eastward it is again mot with on the north of the 
Cauoassus in the province of Kuban. The same type of palrooliths 
is known in Siberia at Krasnojark on the left ba^ of the 
Jenossei. Egypt has yielded palmoliths plentifully — they had 
beeu made by a people living on the plateau west of the river 
valley, and many of them are included in old alluvial gravels near 
Thebes. Palmoliths have been found in Palestine, hut none 
appear (o havo been recorded from Arabia^ the Euphrates-Tigris 
valley and Persia, and they have not been met with again till the 
Saharmati valley in Gujarat is reached in the explorer’s eastward 
march* In Africa to tho south of Egypt, palseoliths are known 
in important numbers from Somaliland and from the valley of the 
Zambesi at the Victoria falls, (colonel U. W. Feilden found that 
the great gorge below the falls had been excavated by the river 
since the deposition of a shingle bod rich in paheoliths of chalcedony, 
which must therefore be of very groat antiquity. The time occupied 
in the excavation of that mighty gorge is doubtless a great part of 
tho hiatus between the palseolithio and neolithic eras. Colonel 
Fcildon’s oonolnsionB strike me as being pcrfcotly sound. There is 


* But neither are they known to have been looked for by experts. 

8 A very botautifnl view of tho f^orgo by K. U. Holder appeared in the Windsor 
Magasinefor November 1909, tho picture bearing thu title “Tho Victoria Vails 
viewed from the Bain Forest." 
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no need to refer but cursorily to tbc palsDoliths of thr Cape 
Colony nor t.o those of the American continent. Those occurring 
in the south of England and Belgium must not bo forgotten 
though they lie to the north of the course from Fran through 
G-ermany indicated above. 

Old as are the Chelleo-Mousterien deposits, remains of man 
have lately been discovered in Germany in what must be reckoned 
a deposit of far greater antiquity. This discovery of a human 
lower jaw was made very near to Heidelberg and is recorded by 
Dr. Otto Schoetcnsack. This most interesting and important 
relic described as Homo heidelbergensia was found in an un- 
disturbed bed of sand at the depth of 78 feet below the surface. 
This sand deposit is shown by the fossil bones found associated 
with the jaw to be of the ago of the Cromer Forest bed, the bones 
being remains of Elep/m antiquus, Uhinoceroi druscus, Falc., and 
Equus iienonis^ Cocchi, all well established forms. 

Two ocher important finds of human skeletons of diluvial age 
are reported from France, one in the lower grotto of Le Moustier 
(Dordogne), the other at La Chapclle-aux-Saints (Correze). 
These are quoted by Dr. E addon, who gives various particulars 
about them in an admirable paper in ** Nature ” (July 2!), 1909). 

To lovers of prehistoric loro that aro able to read German, I 
would strongly commend a capital book that deals very fully 
with this branch of learning, and from which I have gained more 
information than from any English or French work 1 had mot with 
up to 1905. I refer to Dr. Moritz Humes's Der diluviale Mensch 
in Europa^” It is much to bo hoped he will soon bring out a 
new edition of it. His “ Urgescliiohte der bildenden Kunst in 
Enropa ” would also appear to be a very helpful and desirable 
book to possess. 

The Frencli works of de Mortillet, Cartailhac, and Beinach 
are dne qwi nota to the earnest student of prehistory. The very 
important papers of M. fioulo are unfortunately scattered in 
the numbers of the Bevuc d’ Anthropologic, and this is the osso 
also with many of those M. E. Piette, one of the most strenuous 
and successful of the French explorers. His writings aro very 
largely quoted by liumes, to whose book 1 would refer all 
would-be students of man’s prehistory. 

Another valuable work in German is Professor J. lleierli’s 
“ Urgeschichto der Schweiz ” which gives an admirable account 
of the prehistory of the Mountain Centro of Western Europe from 
the glacial period to the protohistoric, immediately before pre- 

^ PnbliiLod by Fredeiiok ViuWegund Sohn, Brauuaohwcig, 1(K)3. 

S Publiihed Albert MUler, ZSriohf 1001. 
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Boman times. This inrlndes the palmolithic, neolithic, bronse 
and early iron ages. Each of tliese is dealt with fully. 

In his opening chapter he gives a succinct but clear and veiy 
interesting resume of the changes which took place daring and 
after the glacial, interglacial and postglacial periods, and enume- 
rates tho important alterations of tho faunas and floras resulting 
from the variations of climate. 

He next discusses tho causes of the ice age assumed by various 
writers, but aocepts none. He also quotps G. deMortillet’s four 
periods of palmolithio life and their supposed duration in years 


as follows ; — 

YEARS. 

1. Chell^en, pregladal 78,000 

2. Mousterien, glacial 100,000 

.3. Solotr^en and postglacial .. *. . 11,000 

4. Magdaltnien •• •• .. .. 33,000 


Drawing! on 

reindeer 

horn. 


Lake dwd- 
lin/^ and pile 
boiUinga. 


222,000 

Both the periods and their ages are based upon the data of 
tho French sites and their yield iugs. 

He gives also a calculation of his own showing that the palseo- 
lithio period had at least a duration of 100,000 years. These 
calculations are followed by a sketch of the principal discoveries 
in prehistoric orohmologj and paleontology made in Europe fr(»m 
1577 onward to the present time, in which reference is made to 
the labours of Flatter, Schenohzer, Gessner, Cuvier, Lamarok^ 
Boucher dc Perthes and Sobmerliug. 

The Swiss cavo which yielded such very important palseolithio 
finds, the Ecsslcr loch at Thaingen, is next dealt with, as also the 
famous rook shelter of Schweizerbild, both in the Canton of Sebafl- 
bansen and only short distances from the town and. the famous 
falls of the Bbiue. 

He gives of;pital illustrations of the two famous ancient draw- 
ings on reindeer horn of the grazing ** reindeer ” and of a horse 
(or pony) found in the Thaingen cave. 

The former is specially good as it shows the curvature of the 
engraved honi which hides tho auimal’s feet, whereas the latter 
is reall;y an unrolled drawing, the feet of tho horse boiag shown as 
if the whole were on a fist surface. 

One very great merit of the book is the copious way in whicli 
it is illustrated with admirably drawn figures. 

His account of the many lake dweilings of the several ages is 
a full and very interesting one, and he devotes several pages to an 
enumeration of tho many countries in which pile buildings are 
in use in lakes, rivers or shallow seas. Attention is drawn to the 
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two bands of lake dwellings in Europe, the southern one extending 
from the Pjrenees along both sides of the Alps and along the 
Balkan monntams, the northern one stretching fromireland across 
England, Holland and northern. Germany into Russia. 

Another work well deserving the attention of all interested in stone and 
prehistoric research is Feet’s Stone and Bronxo Ages in Italy 
and Sicily.” In this well got up volume emanating from the Sicily. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, kb. T. E. Feet, who is a Craven Scho- 
lar, gives a very able and interesting resumd of the exploratory 
work carried on by the Italian and foreign antiquaries through 
the length and breath of the peninsula and in Sicily and Sardi- 
nia. The book is richly illiLstrated with many well executed 
drawings of implements of stone, bone, shell, staghorn, wood, 
copper and bronze, also of plans and elevations of irock and built 
tombs, views of dolmens aud of a great variety of examplcf? of 
potteiy from the peninsula and the different islands and of the 
several ages treated of. Beside the illustrations in the text (275 in 
number), there are six plates with 90 figures dopioting 152 objects, 
chiefly pottery. In addition to this wealth of illustration are 
four outline maps which greatly help to i-eudei' the book easy of 
comprehension. They are: (i) Italy during the neolithic and 
eneolithio periods, (ii) The Po valley during the bronze ago, 

(iii) Italy dnring the bronze age, and (iv) Sicily during the 
prehistorio periods. Mr. Peet has divided his book into XIX 
CliaptovB, of which Chapter^ II to VII are of the greatest import- 
ance to the student of Indian prehistoric lore, as they deal witli 
the neolithic age. Chapters Vlil, IX and X are of less interest 
because the eneolithio period has no oorresponding period in India 
where the iron age preceded the advent of the copper and bi-cnzo 
period. 

Chapters XIII and XIV on tho early lake-dwollings and the Lake- 
terrmar€ are of very great interest, though uo corresponding 
scTuotuies have as yet been met with in India ; but some habi* iii India, 
tations of a similar kind may yet be found iu lagoons and esf uaries 
which have not been exhaustively searched. My own seaicli fur 
traces of lake-dwellings woro limited to the Covclong Ijackwatcr, 
the Kunoro backwater and the southern half of tlie Pulicat lake, 
and it led to nothing, but then, it was far from exhaustive. The 
time at my command was far too short and I had not a pair of 
light boats at command, with which to drag the water for possibly 
remaining piles. Tho more inland freshwater lagoons, such us 
the Colair or Kolair lake in the Kistua district, liaviug no 
connection with the sea, and therefore not tenunliMl bv Teredos, 
wuiild probably be tho best worth huuiiiig. 
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For wolild-be Btadenta of the bronze age, Ohapten XV, XVI 
and XVII will prove of extreme interest, and form an important 
supplement to Sir John Evans' great work on the bronze age. 
Chapter XVII is espeoiallj interesting, dealing as it does with the 
several ages found to be represented in SioQj, Sardinia and 
Pantelleria, but most especially with the bronze period. Of great 
anthropological interest is Chapter XVIU on the Baoial Pro- 
blem ", in which the ideas of the two great Italian arohmologists 
Pigorini and Brizioj are reviewed. Mr. Peel favours the ideas 
of the former. The oldest neolithio people were the Liguri or 
Ibero-Iiiguri, who lived in either oaves or huts and disposed of 
their dead by inhumation. They were a doliohooephalic race. 

When the neolithio age was drawing close to its end, a new 
race of Aryan origin, who practised cremation, appeared in Nor- 
thern Italy and built the first lake-dwellings in Lombardy. A 
second invasion of the same poople took place about the middle of 
the bronze age, and they established themselves in the Veneto in 
lake-dwellings and in Urremare in Emilia. They came not from 
the north, across the Alpine passes, but from the east along the 
valley of the Danube. At the end of the broni» age a part of 
this people to whom Pigorini gave the name of /te/tet" departed 
from the valley of the Po, crossed the Appeniues and arrived in 
the Sabine country from whence it descended to the left branch of 
the Tiber and there founded Borne. 

The members of another immigration made for Etruria and 
spread to the district of Tarquinia. An important section of the 
^ /faffiri" remained far good in tho Veneto country. 

The view propounded by Professor Brizio, which Pect does 
not favour, is that the Liguri at sometime still in the neolithio age 
turned pile-dwelling builders and later on took to constructing 
igrremare — a highly improbable change ; and a yet more improb- 
able one is postulated by the supposition that they deliberately 
ohang^ their burial custom of inhumation to that of cremation. 
Yet other diffioulties which remain hard to explain away ore 
pointed out by Mr. Peet. 

One fault which* does certainly detract from tho otherwise 
great value of Uie book is the absence of a subject index. The 
full index to the place names is far from sufficient and it is 
much to be hoped that this great omission will be remedied in 
the second edition which Mr. Peet’s book should certainly run to. 
Having greatly enjoyed the perusal of the book I can gladly 
reisommend it to other lovers of prehistory. 
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C-DI8TRTCTS AWD STATES 

IN WHICH 

PREHISTORIC AND PROTOHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES WERE 
POUND; ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER. 


CHAPTER 1. 


TRAVANCORE STATE. 

When examining the geology of the low country of the 
Travancore State^ south of Trivandrum (in the very early*eightie8)| 
by a fairly close series of traverses, I had not the good fortune to 
come across any traces of the habitation of that region by either 
the palieolithio or the neolithic peoples, and my friend and col- 
league, the late Dr. William King, who worked over the northern 
half of the State, had the same experience. Enquiries made of the 
Trivandrum Museum through Lieutenant- Colonel Dawson, Com- 
mandant of the Nair Brigade, as to the possible existence of such 
remains in the collection, elicited a very courteous reply from 
which I give the following extract: ^‘My headman gives the 
following information: *I beg to state as no explorations have 
hitherto been made by this Government in exhuming buried 
remains it has not been possible to work up this section 

There are four urns placed on exhibition in the museum, of 
which the two wide-mouthed ones are from Courtallnm and the 
remainder one with a narrow mouth bearing impressions ot coir 
all round the outer surface is said, to have been obtained from the 
north of Travancore and the other from Trivandrum. These 
pots are distributed throughout the length and breadth of Tiavan- 
core and the neigh booring districts. They are found at varying 
depths from 2 to 4 feet, underground.’* 

Through the kindness of Lieutenant-Colonel Dawson I obtained 
an excellent photo of one of these nms which shows the texture of 
the surface extremely well. • From this remarkable texture, one is 
heoessarily led to the inference that it was produced by covering 
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the damp earthenware before firing with a woven oloth, the 
pattern of which was impressed ▼er7 evenly^ on the nrn. Neither 
this pattern of snrfaoe nor this peculiar form of nm were met 
with hy me in anj other part of ‘Southern or Western India ; 
they appear to me therefore to be of very great interest. There 
seems to be no indication as to what special purpose they were 
made for. The vessel in question may be described as a 
rather tall chatty with a small mouth. 

Two reasons for the absence of traces of the peoples of the two 
early stone ages in Travanoore may be reasonably suggested — 
firstly, the absence in the extreme south of the peninsula of the 
two Idnds of rooks which those peoples chose as the material 
out of which to manufacture their implements and weapons, 
namely, quartsite in the case of the palssolithic jmple, and 
varieties of basic trap in that of the neolithic people. 

The second reason may well have been that man had not yet 
penetrated into the great and nearly impenetrable forest r^ion 
which then occupied the Western Coast and the mountain region 
of the south. 

As already mentioned the settlement of man on the heavily 
forested mountains was not possible tillhe had obtained the use of 
iron axes, whcfrewith to fell the hugo trees he had to clear away, 
before he could accomplish agricultural work on a large scale. 

The um above described must be classed under the head of 
** fabric marked pottery ”, a capital definition in use by American 
ethnographers. 
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TINNEVBLLY DISTRICT. 

No finds of positive pidaaolithic implements rewarded my search No troa 
for prehistoric remains in this^ the most southerly district of the 
Madras Presidency, and no evidence of any kind as to the inhabit, 
ance by the palmolithio people of the extreme south of the 
Indian peninsula came under my notice. 

The first find 1 made was a small oval scraper of basalt which Keoliioio 
I found iui the valley of the Tambraparni, at Saidanganallur. 

It had evidently been much rolled in, reaching the spot where 
found. It deserves attention because of the exceeding rarity of 
basaltic rocks to the south of the Oauvery river. 1 incline to 
^gard it as a neoUth. 

The prehistoric sites of the mixed iron and bronat age from Poat- 
which Mr. A. Rea of the Arclunologiciil Survey procured such a Sn'J*^^'*** 
splendid series of iron and bronze objects, together with immense 
quantities of very varied pottery, were unknown at the time of 
my work in Tinnevelly district. Dr. Robert Caldwell, later on 
Missionary Bishop of the district, was acquainted only with some 
funereal pithoi ” excavated at Eorkay (Kolchoi), from whioh 
he obtained skulls and other human bones. It was the only 
prehistorio site he mentioned to me — and 1 was prevented from 
visiting it by the exigencies of my official work and the difficulty 
of reaching the place from the coast along which my working 
route lay primarily. I only became acquainted with the Tinne- 
velly ancient pottery many years after by seeinir it in the Madraa 
Museum. 

The small oval scraper above referred to whioh forms No. 1 ^ 
of the collection, I obtained by the side of the high road leading 
from Palaracottah to Srivaiknntam close to the big 3.E. bend 
of the Tambrapami river. It lay by itself without any accom- 
paniment of antique potteiy fragments. 

Strangely enough I came across no traces of the very import^ 
ant and interesting early iron ago settlements, along the lower 
valley of the Tambrapami, which have yielded such large and 
rich results during ^e work of the Arohmological Department 
so successfully carried out by Mr. at a later date. I must 
have passed within a few yards of several of the sites. 

4 
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Stwjfrpimm Mj disooTery of the neolithic lemainB, Nos. 2 to 78, near 
T«ri Motion. was made while mapping the sonthem extremity of 

the Teri, or red sand done, at that place. Wind action had made 
a broad catting 15' or 16' deep through the blown sand a little 
distance northward of the extreme sonth point of the red dune, and 
exposed a broad surface of intensely red loam which attracted my 
attention, as 1 had never previously seen so highly ferruginous a 
soil. Imbedded in the red loam were fragments of chert, silicifled 
wood and limpid quartz, all three stones foreign to that part of 
the country. On examination they mostly proved to be cores 
and flakes that must have got to that site by human agency, for 
they showed no signs of havbg been rolled. Some of the cores, 
which are smali (all being under an inch in length), are very 
shapely and all were stained red by the ferruginous soil they 
lay in. 

With them lay a solitary fragment of red pottery. No. 73a, 
marked with a unique pattern, a photo of which was to have been 
taken but was unfortunately overlooked. The fragment shows 
that it had been exposed to the action of sand blast which had 
worn the surface considerably and given it the style of polish 
peculiar to that agency. 

Noteworthy in this series are Nos. 8 and 8 which may be 
regarded as small poly-angular sUngstones identical in shape with 
their British representatives which are found piled up in heaps 
in many of the old camps ready for use against approaching 
enemies. 

No. 48 is a tranchet ” shaped flake, possibly an arrow-head 
and, if so, a most interesting object. It is figured in Plate 14. A 
similar form made of flint is known from the old burying places 
in the Aveyron region of France.^ 

No short flakes such as must have been struck off the small 
chert cores of this series were obtained here^ doubtless because 
they had been utilized elsewhere. No cores wei*e found of limpid 
quartz corresponding to flakes Nos. 12 to 16. 

It is very desirable that this remarkable old surface should 
be revisited and carefully gone over again as my examination uf 
it should not be regarded as exhaustive ; for weather-action may 
have revealed fresh specimens and possibly also have exposed 
still farther the area of the old red loam surface. It is to be 
hoped that some future resident missionary at Sawyerpniam may 
be interested in further research, for he is sure to be rewsirded 

1 fii§ Bgnra 115 <p. 851) in Osrtsllhao*i La SVanoe Prthiitoriqne d’aprSs 
1m Stpaltarei ei 1m MoaviaoBti.' This SgU'e showi a rather nanwrer form than 
mint and has tht outting edge tnrned downward instead of npwaid. 
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more or less and perhaps very richly. 1 did not 'come aoross 
similar old surfaces connected with any of the other Teris in the 
south, but it is quite possible that such may exist and would 
well reward future explorers. 

The very important and intensely interesting results of the 
excavations carried on by the Archasological Department under 
Mr. Bea in many old sites in the Tambraparni valley and delta 
are worthy of very great attention. They reveal a rather later 
stage of civilization kindred to that shown in Mr. B reeks’ work 
among the old graves of the Nilgiris. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MADUBA DlSTBICr. 

It is in this district that remains of palfleolithic men are first 
met with hy the explorer proceeding northward from Cape 
Comorin. 1 procured a few very mde quartzite specimens from 
a shingle bed in the aHuyinm of the Vaigai on the left bank 
of the river immediately north of Madura town. They were 
nn fortunately lost later on. Tho only palmolith found in the 
district, which I retained in my collection, was one 1 picked up 
at Aviynr, 12 miles south of Madura. It is made of a pebble of 
qnartzite of which one end has been rudely chipped into a cutting 
edge. This is now No. 82 of the collection. 

The number of neolithio objects found by me in this district 
was very small — a fact very likely due in great measure to the 
absence, or extreme rarity, of the favourite material which the 
polished stone folk preferred for the construction of their 
weapons and tools, namely, the hard and tough basic rocks, the 
basalts, diorites and diabases so largely used by their contem- 
poraries in the Southern Deccan, Carnatic and adjacent more 
northerly districts in which those particular rocks occur in great 
abundance. « 

An important neolith found by me at Yellalankulam, south of 
Madura, is a riiigstone or maoehead (No. 78) made of gneiss 
perforated by a well drilled bat not perfectly centrical bore. 

A second neolithio object of great interest fonnd in the 
district was a fiake saw, of chert, which lay in a bed of chert 
gravel on the banks of the P&lftr (river) at Tirnpator in Siva- 
ganga zamindari. The saw edge of the thick-backed fiake is 
formed by seven distinct notches having been broken into the 
harp side of the triangular piece of brown chert. This is No. 80 
of the collection and is figured in Plate 16. 

I came across no chert in siYu in the district ; so probably all 
specimens of it fonnd must be regarded as imported stones. 
Another very important find was a small bone pendant which 
had been washed out by the submerged forest in Valimnkkam bay 
and was rolling about in the ripple which represents the surf 
of the open coast. The whiteness of the exposed bone contrast- 
ing with the dark (nearly black) mud still adhering attracted 
my attention to the little object in the water and on washing it 
I found out its interesting character. It is figured in Plate 46.‘ 

1 The prefervatlon of tliii piece of bone wm lergelj doe to lie having been 
bnried in tho tobmerged foreet, for bone when oipoeed to tho nn poriihee nrj 
rapidly. It boare No* 74. 
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My visit to tbe Valimukkam bay wa<i paid in 1683. Sinoe 
then tiie Bamnad zamindori has been separated from the Madura 
district and made into an independent district. 

No similar carved bono was mot with elsewhere. It is 
impossible to assign it definitely to any age, bat from the presence 
close to it of a piece of black common earthenware, also washed oaf 
of the forost mud, it will be reasonable in regard it as nsolithio 
or younger. 

A small number of small buried urns and a few menhirs of Henbirs 
moderate size occur on and near the left bank of the Vaigai near 
Manamadura. No menhir I came across in India showed 
markings analogous to Ogham script. 

Megalithio tombs (dolmens) are known to occur in some Dolnien* 
numbers on the Falni hiUs especially around the great Perumal <•^6 Painl 
Malai peak ; some of them have been beautifully figured by Father 
H. Hosten, s.j., in his capital paper on the megalithic monuments 
of the Palni plateau K Other monuments as cairns have furnished 
the specimens of black and red pottery shown in the oollectidns, 

Nos. 82b and 82o, found by Mr. C. Michie Smith, f:b.s.e.. in 
connection witli cairns near Kodaikunal. 

An important find of graves of the iron age was made at 
foot of the North Travanoore hills, 4 miles from Bodinayakanur, 
in the Pc*riyakalam taluk: This find was made during the 
construction of the Bodinayakanur-Kotagudi road in 1893. 

The objects found were large earthenware vessels, chatties and 
numerous old iron swords. A large number of chatties were 
found close together, all buried about 4' below the surface and 
many, if not all, containing human bones. I owe this infohna- 
tion to the kindness of my friend Mr. B. K. Thorpe, o.k, who 
WHS in charge of the road works when the finds were made 

The shape of the chatties was remarkable and quite unlike 
ihe great Pithoi found in the Tinnevellj and Ghingleput districts. 

In shape they are like very wide-mouthed chatties with very deep 
narrow bodies and round bases. 1 mention this find though I 
obtained no specimens from it, because I believe no account of it 
has been published as yet. 

It is quite evident that the Palni hills and their environs 
must have been a great settlement of the early iron age people. 

i Dolmens et Cromlechs dans les Palnis, par le Pdre Hueten, S.J., Missions 
Belies de la Oompasnie de Jdsos, Braxelles, 1906. 

At Atripntti In the VHlgai Talley 1 noted a Knmmbar ring formed of gneiss 
tad latorite Mooks laid alternately. Xainuibar rings are widely dlstiibnted 
over Sontli India. 

At a ]dace called Maatapa Said three mde sorapers of mottled brewa and 
gray dhevi were found on the surface of the local shingle and they are tnmbered 
76, 76, 77. The site where 1 found them is east of the high road in tha ostieno 
soaCh of Tlnunangalam talnq. 
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TANJOBE DISTRICT. 

The only prehistoric remains found in this district are 
palmcliths washed out of a lateritic deposit lyin^ to the south- 
east of Vallam’and south-west of Tanjore city. I preserved only 
two specimensj Nos. 83 and 84« from-Yanganum Eudi Ead. 

The material used for these implements is a stone inter- 
mediate between a much indurated clay and a chert of light 
yellowish brown colour. The specimens found were all much 
weathered and for that reason in a very bad state of preservation. 
The best preserved, which is also the best worked, is a rather 
large scraper, No. 84, which seems to have been rather rudely 
made originally. 

If any of the South Indian implements should be rank^ as 
eolithic, the earliest and rudest of chipped weapons, they are 
the above two specimens, but I am not in my own mind 
oonvinoed however that the eolithic type of artifact should be re- 
oognized. Too few specimens ef that low grade type have been 
found to justify the establishment of a distinct eolithic division 
of the true chipped implements. 1 would rather regard them as 
ezoeptionally poor specimens of the palmolithio types made of 
very inferior material. 

No. 85, a drilled piece of day slate found a little north of 
Adirampatnam, 1 regard as of relatively recent origin. 
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TRICHINOPOLY DISTRICT. 

Only three specimens from this district find a place in my 
collection, and of these two are paheoliths made of yellow chert, 
a material used because no quartzite was to be found in the 
region. 

The two palieoliths admit of no doubt as to their being trne 
man-made implements ; they are too well-shaped to allow of their 
being regarded as accidentally formed specimens. The third 
prehistoric find is characteristically neolithic, being the front 
half of a small celt. 

All three specimens were found in Udaiyarpalaiyum talnq, the 
two palfBoliths having been washed out of the laterite forming 
the plateau east of Ninniyur, nearly 45 miles north-east of Trichi- 
nopoly town. Of the two, the better preserved, a markedly 
pointed oval implement. No. 68, had been evidently derived from 
a more highly ferruginous variety of the laterite than No. 87, 
for it is encrusted all over with a thin cmst or wash of brown 
ferruginous slip which masks the material of the implement. 
It is figured in Plate 2. The other implement, which is quite free 
from any incrustation, was perhaps also a pointed oval when 
entire, but, if so, the point was broken in such a manner that it 
assumed very much the shape of an oval implement. 

The neoUthio celt above referred to was found on the surface 
close to the little Hiudu temple of Ottidrovil (Ootakod, in sheet 
79 of the India Atlas). It is made of black trap, greatly 
weathered. 

Whether the poverty in prehistoric remains of the Trichinopoly 
district is real or only apparent is a yet unsettled point. The 
western, southern and central parts of the district, though 
traversed by me pretty closely, yielded no finds, and the western 
half of the Udaiyarpalaiyam taluq gave only the two palasoliths 
and the celt above described. Other investigators might 
possibly be more lucky. The whole of the central and eastern 
pari of the district had been very closely traversed prior to 1868 
by a number of geologists,^ several of them men of marked 
ability and large experience, including Messrs. Henry 
F. Blanford, O. E. Oldham, W. King, Willson and Geoghegnn; 
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and smallertraots in that area had been visited in those days by 
Dr. T. Oldham, Mr. W. T. Blanford, and the aathor, bat none of 
them met with any prehistorios. It is true the ardent quest for 
these artifacts which subsequently sprang up had not begun then, 
but the fact that so many trained observers, all keenly examining 
the surface for fossils, missed finding prehistorics of any kind 
appears to prove abundantly that such remains were entirely 
absent or extremely rare. To me, when I xetraversed much of 
that region in 1878, after fifteen years’ experience in hunting for 
implements of all ages, the district appeared extremely poor, for 
I met with only the three above described examples. 

In the north-cast comer of the district a bed of flint gravel 
of cretaceous ago occurs close to the Vellfix river, but no indications 
of the use of this capital material for implements were met with. 
Its merits were seemingly overlooked by both the palseolithians 
and noolithians. 
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SALEM DISTRICT. 

No finds of palaeolitliic age have as yet been mode in the No paiipo- 
diHtrict, but abundant traces of the neolithic and early j jon 
ages were met with by several observers, myself included, and 
finds of both ages are still being made from time to time. 

The existence of neolithic remains in the shape of celts in Shevaroy 
large numbers and of considerable variety in shape became 
known about 1806 shortly after my discovery of the palmolithic 
implements in the neighbourhood of Madras was published. 

The first observer was, I believe, the late Surgeon-General 
Cornish. The celts were ohiefiy found on the Shevaroy hills 
where they were and are still occasionally ploughed up in the . 
fields by the local cultivators, the Malaialis, who regard them as 
thunderbolts — ** Geraunia and place them in the local temple 

enclosures in small rude stone cysts raised off the ground, or else 
stand them, the pointed end upwards, round the boles of sacred 
trees. A patch of red, or white, paint was first applied to one side 
of the pointed butt end and the celts then came to be considered 
phallic emblems, and are worshipped as lingos, and much valued by 
the country people who much object to their being taken. The 
only way to procure them of late years without causing ill-will 
has been to purchase them of the local pujaris, who. are quite will- 
ing to receive a silver key to open access to the celt stores in the 
temple enclosures where they are deposited. My large collection 
of celts was procured from the little temple cysts in several aban- 
doned villages by a planter friend, Mr. E. A. Quarme. 

A remarkably fine and huge celt was found at Chenangkado v»ttai«mft- 
on the Vattalamalai, the central peak of the small range lying ^ 
north-west of the Shevaroys. The finder, my friend Mr. 8. M. 

Eight, of Vellalakaddfi estate, very kindly presented it to me. 

It is the largest finished celt in my collection, very shapely and 
but slightly weathered- It is numbered 198 in the series. 

It is stated on very good authorify that neolithic celts have TeUagl^* 
been coUected in oansiderable numbers by the inhabitants of the 
Tellagiri, the fine mountain lying east of Jalarpet junction, and 
are stored in cysts as on the Shevaroys. I am infomed also 
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yeij credibly that the celt-makers had left large numbers of 
the implements on the Ghitirayan and Melagiris, two hill groups in 
the western part of the district close to the boundary of Mysore 
State, neither of which 1 had opportnnity of visiting. Celts have 
also been found to the east of the Shevaroys, on the Ealrayanmalais, 
but not on the I'ainandamalais, in 1859-1861, but in &08e early 
years of my service I had not seen any prehistoric implemehte 
and my eye was not trained to recogniie them as it became 
after my discovery of paloeoliths and neoliths in the Madras 
(Ghingleput) country in 1868. It is very possible that celts would 
be found on them all if they came to be visited by somebody 
with an eye trained to recognize such antiquities. 

At Bargur in Krishnag^ri taluq I climbed a rooky trapdyke 
ridge west of the village in 1887 and found on the crest of the 
dyke many traces of the manufacture of very rude implements of 
a black trap rock— eo rude indeed that it was very difficult to 
decide what age to ascribe them to, for tbeir shapes are not 
charaoteristically neolithic, while all the unquestionably polaeoH- 
thicrimplements of the country north of the Vellir river have 
been made of quartzite of Cuddapah age. If palmoliths of stone 
other than quartzite were not so exceedingly rare,Ishoold inidine to 
regard these Bargur specimens as paleolithic in age— bntof what- 
ever age they may be they can only be regarded as the workman- 
ship of extremely clumsy beginners in the art of making imple- 
ments of stone. The specimens in the collection are numbered 
194 to 801. 

My collection well shows how great a variety of forms 
of celts were turned out hy the makers who supplied the 
neolithic tribe residing on the Shevaroys. A list of 12 types of 
celts is given in the note on p. 21. 

Either type may have a pointed or a broad butt end. Siae 
is not consideied of importance in determining the types. The 
practice of perforating celts to fit them with hirfts seems to have 
been unknown in India— for I have never seen or heard of a celt 
which had been so treated ; but one of my Shevaroy specimens 
(No. 99) shows circular markings very shallow, as if only com- 
menced, one on each of the broad sides of the celt. If the boring 
had been carried through, the implement would have been so per- 
fectly ill-balanced that it would have been utterly usdess. It is 
shown in Plate 8. . 

The boring was abandoned so soon that there was* no 
cylindrical edge to the sear mad)B and no cone would have been 
formed as in the case of boring with a bamboo tube and sand. 
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A unique speoimen of oelt is No. 97 which has itc sides 
perfectly sqaare instead of rounded. It is figured in Plate 3. 

A rare form^ oooasionally met with among small celts , appears 
to have been prepared by grinding a fresh catting edge whore 
the original one was br^en off or badly blunted by use. Thu 
re-ground celts have all got square-shonldered edges. A very 
rare aberrant form is a thin colt with its sides bevelled almost to a 
sharp edge. A very good example of this, No. 106, is figured in 
Plate 3 in which all the types are given. 

Kindred forms, but very much rarer, are ndzes and 
hammer-oxos (or axe-hammers, Nos. 159 to 163). Gouges, or 
chisels ground hollow, though very common in Scandinavia and 
known in England and North America, are, as far as I know, 
entirely wanting in India. I found only one doubtful specimen. 

Other remarkable and interesting artifacts obtained on the 
Shevaroys may be here enumerated and described. The chief of 
these is a large ringstone, an object which but for its being too 
small for the purpose might well be regarded as half of a small 
quern, or hand mill. It measures six or seven, inches in 
diameter and has a central hole chiselled through it of about two 
inches in diameter. It was found in the bed of a stream at 
Tercaud and given to me, but I cannot recollect by whom. 

Other neolithic forms met with on the Shevaroys are “ slick siiok itoiiei, 
stones ” (Nos* 165 to 168) also called slyking stones or sleek 
stones,” implements used in olden times to put a gloss upon the 
surface of cloth while still on the loom, a practice followed by 
weavers in the north of Ireland till quite recently. Similar stones 
or artifacts made of glass were used formerly for smoothing 
' linen, paper and the like, and likewise for the operation termed 
calendering ^ 

The celt-makers did not, except possibly in very rare cases, gtonos 
make their implements out of large pieces of freshly broken rook, ahaped hj 
but sought about on the trapdykes, whence they procured their SSlLfc*"*" 
work material, for fragments of rook of suitable size and shape 
formed by convenient disposition of the joint planes, or shrinkage 
oracks set np in all igneous rocks when cooling from a highly 
heated condition. Such suitably shaped fragments of the rocks 
were of very great assistance to the stone chippers as they enabled 
them to form their several implements with very much less labour 
than if they had had to reduce large pieces of freshly broken 
rook to the oomparativdy small sise of the axes, adses and 
hammers in general demand by their non-tool-making 

> Am Sir Johm Xnmm^ ** Andeat Stone Implemonttb Woopou sad Omameiitt 
of Qnat Britain.” Xnd Edn., p. 41]. 
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neighbours. If the specimens obtained, for example, from the 
great' celt manufaotoiy at Kupgal in Bellary District (p. 82) be 
examined carefnlly, it will be seen how very many of them show 
where the joint pianos came in most conyeniently to redace the 
amount of chipping which would in their absence have been 
absolutely required to attain the form and size the workmen were 
aiming at. Examples of this are well seen in Nos. 470, 604, 561, 
627 and 660 in the Bellaiy series. In the Shevaroy series the 
signs of such joint planes have boon largely obliterated as they are 
far more extensively ground and polished than the neoli^ics, 
celts especially, occurring so numerously and in so many localities 
in the Der*can. The workmanship of the average celts found 
on the Sbuvaroys is so much better than that observable in the 
average Deccan specimens that it is impossible not to be struck by 
it and to speculate on the cause of the great difference observable. 
The conclusion, which appears to me most reasonable, is that the 
southern neolithic people lived in much more peaceful times and 
had the leisure to finish off their implements much more com* 
pletely. This explanation is, of course, only a hypothetical onc^ 
but it strikes me tliat it is not too hazardous to be probable. 

The men in the Deccan were very likely exposed to attack 
from hostile tribes immigrating into the peninsula from the 
north, who would have had to overcome the Decoanites before 
they could descend upon the more southerly peoples. 

.The extent to which the Deccanites, if I may so call them, 
made use of the castellated hills scattered so numerously about 
the plains of the Deccan countr}' and neglected those which did 
not offer them secure refuges, shows of itself that they had much 
need of strong fastnesses.^ It would be of exceeding interest to 
know whether the Deccan plains were mostly bare cottbn soil 
spreads as they are now, or whether they were forest clad and 
that the growth and subsequent death of the forests was the source 
of the great spreads of forest humus which formed the regur or 
black soil, according to Stephen Hislop's largely accepted theory 
See Addendum No. VIIL 

The types of the neolithic weapons and toolf occurring in 
the Salem district and the Deccan agree so closely that one can 
only conclude that the people in both regions were, if not 
actually members of the same tribcT* at any rate on exactly the 
same level of civilization. Unfortunately no light is thrown on 
this point by the remains of the actual neolithic houses, none of 
which are known up to the present in either r^on. Fixnn this 
It must be inferred that the people built their habitationsjsnly 

* 5ttreiiiwk«ou”CutellAte4killi*',iiii«ptg»(S7)» 
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of very perisliable materialB wKich became a prey to lire or 
were destroyed by mere exposure to atmospberio agencies during 
long periods. 

No residential or manufacturing sites of the neolithic people 
have yet been traced on the Shevaroys, though they doubtless 
existed once up there. Their houses which left no permanent 
traces behind were probably oonstruoted of wood and other 
perishable materials. 

Among the interesting neolithic finds on the Shevaroy hills CaatloCor 
is a phallus No. 1726, a small object of pale gneiss diminishing 
biconically and truncated with flat ends. The specimen which is 
much weathered was found and given to me by Mr. E. King* 

Harman, the owner of the Castle Cor estate. It is of great 
interest as proving that the neolithic people had faith in the 
doctrine of male energy. 

Earthenware phalli, which may be of neolithic age, were found 
in various places and their description will be found further on. 

Two other interesting objects found by Mr. King-Harman on 
his estate were a small miOlor (172c) made of diorlte and a 
slick stone made of trap (172a). With the above he also found 
two discs made of old pottery of ooar.so gritty texture — the one 
red, the other brown. Both had their edges ground. Such discs 
were found by roe in many old sites and of various sizes. 

Where auy care has been taken in their preparation tlie edges 
have been ground, but in other cases the discs had been pre- 
paid simply by rough chipping. The discs were probably pieces 
in some game-like shovel board in which they were pushed or 
thrown or kicked so as to reach appointed squares in a plan drawn 
on the ground. They were sometimes, but much more rarely, 
made of stone. 

The Bhevaroys proved themselves even richer in traces of the Kil Mondun. 
iron age than of ^e neolithic age, but all the remains found 
were derived from graves, “ kistvaens which are very numerous grafeiT 
on the western and northern sides of the plateau. An 
interesting group of graves was discovered on the south-westem 
slope at the upper end of the new cart road from Salem. The 
diggers in cutting the track laid open some large coarse earthen- 
ware vessels, four or five in number, which were wantonly 
smashed by them. The vessels were ovate in shape and be- 
tween 2 and 8 feet deep with wide mouths measuring 12'' to 15" 
across. Inter aUa^ they contained a number of large and shapely 
iron tools of which several were happily saved by the intervention 
of a young friend, Mr. B, F. Oarqy, who, having seen my collection 
andhelp^ me in cataloguing part of it, knew the value of the find 
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and obtained for me all that had not been destro/ed by the 
ignorant coolies. The contractor’s assistant^ although a 
European gentleman, was too ignorant and too stnpid to preyent 
the demolition of the urns as he easily might have done. Mr. 
Carey unfortunately did not hear of the find till some days 
later and succeeded only in saving the iron implements which 
consisted of a large axe and ring, a very fine bill-hook of large 
size wit]) its handle in one piece, a short sword and two javelin 
heads made with tangs instead of sockets, Nos. 192a to 192s. 
Tlio pottery saved was quite fragmentary, only four pieces of the 
urns and a fragment of the side of a large bowl of painted 
earthenware of deep red colour. A number of lentiform beads 
of dark red carnelian, or paste, came out of the nms, but they 
were all appropriated by the coolies and none could be recovered. 
Similar beads were found in other burial places on the Nilgiris as 
well as on the Shevaroys and one of the kind is figured in Plate 
17. For the iron tools, see Plates SO and 51. 

Of very great interest are two red earthenware figurines of 
women found on Scotforth estate at Mulavi by my son-in- 
law, Mr. Herbert W. Learning, when digging a trench for the 
foundation of a wall. The special interest atlaching to these 
figures is due to the unique style of head dress they show, namely, 
Imving tlieir hair dressed in short ringlets all round the head and 
wearing high combs on the top. The figures are not artistic in 
execution, tlio faces being very plain, not to say ugly. Unfortu- 
nately the earthenware is very friable and despite voiy great 
care in handling thorn and packing them when they had to be 
inovod, several of the ringlets have scaled off and os they crumbled 
ftwu Y to powder they could not bo restored and refixed. The 
figurines are not furnished with legs but with little rudely 
cylindrical stands instead, for them to be perobod on, which 
resemble little upright vases. Only half a stand belonged to one 
figure when they became mine. The whole figures measure about 
5'3 inches high without their stand and there are no signs of their 
ever having been painted. They are figured in Plates 21, 22 
and 23. 

The finding of theso little female figures with such an 
elaborate style of hair-dressing throws light upon the use of a 
neck rest nhearthed in an old iron age site on the north (left) 
bank of the Canvery river opposite to the town of Timma Eodln 
Narsipurin Mysore and just below the sangam, or junotion, 
with the Eabbani, or KapUla, river. The use of a neok rest was 
essential if the women desired to preserve their ourls intact 
when sleeping, which they doubtless did, a practice in which 
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tbey are followed by some of tbe present-day Brahmin ladies 
on certain special occasions. The neck rest in question will be 
described farther on when dealing with the N’arsipur pottery site 
which was one of tbe richest met with. It is figured in Plato 23. 

The iron age implements obtained from out of gravi's at Iron im pie- 
Karadiyur on the western side of the Shevaroy plateau were axe 
heads, spear heads and fragments of blades of large knives or 
small swords (Nos. 174 to 181). The iron axe head, No. 174, 
had a broad butt unlike a very good one, No. 173, found in a 
grave at MoganAd at the northern end of the Shevaroy s by 
Mr. S. M. Hight, which shows a very taper butt end expanding 
to a rather leaf-shaped blade. Sec Plate 1 9. 

The method of fastening the iron axe heads to their helves 
would seem to have been that adopted now-a-days or certainly 
not very long ago, namely, of inserting the bait end of the axe 
head into a cleft in a piece of hard wood with a couple of rings 
and a wedge to tighten the hold of the helve. 

The rings are placed on either side of the butt end, and the 
wedge is driven tightly through the ring spaces and prevents 
the axe head from slipping ; but the lower ring also prevents 
the cleft in the helve from extending downwards. The prirndple 
of the fastening is distinctly illustrated in the annexed diagram, 
which represents the form of axes used by the laterite^cutters at 
Kottayam in Travancore where I saw them in use in 1802.^ 1 

purchased one at the time, but it was unfortunately stolen when 
I was returning to Madras. 

The great axe head of the Mondambadi find had one of these 
two rings found with it as shown in Plate 50. The second ring 
was not found. 

Of the pottery in ray collection found on the Sljevarf)y3, only Shevaroy 
one piece deserves special notice, namely, No. 192m, a lotah with ^tiwy. 
a short side spout, given to me by a friend, Mr. Thurston Short, 
who dug it up on his Riverdale estate. The shape of the spout is 
decidedly archaic and the earthenware is exceptionally coarse 
for so small a vessel. It may he described as a "spouted 
lotah.*' 

A recent object found in Salem district which has bearings on Thoms for 
the question why the neolithic people of Southern India probably 
did not manufaotare stone arrow-heads is the large thorn of 
Acacia Idtronum, No. 193 a, which I have flgored in Plate 46. In 
the section of the introduction devoted to a oonsideration of the 
weapons and tools of the neolithic people I have presented a 
hypothesis dealing with this question (see ante pp. 21 and 22). 


I abA qvite lately in Boalh Ceoamead Malabar. 
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MALABAR DISTRICT. 

The only prehistorios from this district which form part of m j 
collection are a fine celt and a con pie of beads. For the former 
I am indebted to ray friend and former colleague Mr. Philip Lake, 
ic.A. (Cantab.), for the latter to another friend Mr. Fred. Fawcett, 
Deputy Inspector-G-eueral, Madras Police (retired). 

The celt is a most interesting specimen, for it is made of a pale 
graniilite and is the only specimen known in South India made 
of that material. It is of medium size, very shapely and retains 
much of the polish originally bestowed upon it. Mr. Lake found 
it at the foot of the Eanyakod mountain when mapping the 
geology of the Palghat Gap. 

I know of only one other celt having been found in Malabar, 
but the district has proved itself very ricl^ in antique pottery as 
will be seen by the rich collection of it in the Madras Museum 
{vide my Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the Madras 
Museum, pages 00 to 06 ). The specimens included were con- 
tributed by Mr. W. Logan, I.C.S., a former Collector of the 
district, and Mr. F. Fawcett. 

Mr. Fawcett’s beads * wore procured in a cave at Mangalam 
Eftp in the Wyn&d. The discovery of the cave ns a prehistoric 
site was made by Mr. C. Mackenzie. 


* ▲ nttuiber of beadt hare oafortaiiatelj lost the numbere painted on them, 
tho oil colour having Boalod off during tho hot wHatbnre that havo olapaed aineo 
they were marked. My memory would not aerre me to reatore all of them. 
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SOUTH GANABA DISTRICT. 

Only a solitary specimen of pottery ooonra in my collection in 
the shape of a large spouted vessel very much like a tea-pot in 
shape; this was found by my friend the late Hr. HoHaster, owner 
of the Samsi ooffee estate, in a thick shola a few yards south of 
the Mysore boundary. The circumstances of its occurrence 
seemed to point to the vessel being really antique, and this is 
supported by the facies and texture it presents, but there was no 
clue to its original provenance to so strangely out-of-the-way a 
locality. My friend who very kindly presented it to me regarded 
it as genuinely antique. 

Since writing the above 1 have been informed by Mr. 
E. Thurston, who is much better acquainted with the South 
Oanara country than I have had the opportunity of beoomiag» 
that this form of vessel is still manufactured and used there. Its 
being prehistoric is therefore quite doubtful. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MYSORE STATE. 

Mjr first preliistorio finds here were palteoliths made of quart- 
zite and mostly rude in shape, which occurred very sparsely 
scattered on the surfaces of the pale quartzite shingle bed cap- 
ping the high ground south-eastward of the town of Eadur and 
extending westward for several miles and resting upon the 
archman rocks. This shingle appears to owe its position to the 
existence in former times of a small river draining the eastern 
slopes of the Dod Balesideru mountains, a fine group attaining a 
height of over 5,000 feet. Similar and equally rude implements 
were collected by me in small numbers from the surface of a pale 
quartzite shingle bed at Nyamti, IG miles north of Shimoga 
town. 1 hit upon these implement^bearing gravels in 1881 when 
making a traverse across the State in a north-westerly direction. 

A very similar but coarser quartzite shingle to the south and 
west of the town of Ghikmugalur requires further examination 
for it is a most promising-looking formation, although 1 failed to 
obtain any implements after a very careful search. 

Various paleeoliths, all of quartzite, were found by myself and 
my assistants Mr. H. K. Slater and Mr. Jaya Ram, washed out 
of the ragged patches of lateritic gravel lying to the south of 
Kadur town. 

The majority of the palmoliths found in Mysore were picked 
up off the surface, but a few notable specimens were found which 
were distinctly connected with a thin deposit of high level later, 
itic gravel. This deposit yielded one remarkably fine specimen 
No. 205, a double-pointed broad oval of cinnamon brown quart- 
zite. It is well worked and well' preserved. It was found to the 
south-west of Talya in Holalkerd taluq, where a thin bed of 
lateritic debris is widely scattered. I have figured it in Plate 1*. 

The majority of the other specimens of palseoliths in the 
Mysore series came from lateritic debris near the Villages of 
Nidaghatta and Lingadahalli, south of Sakrepatna. No. 209 is a 
good example of the discoid type made of 4|uartzite, the material of 
Nos. 210,211,212 and 214. Nos. 213and 215 areof white quarts, 
a stone not much favoured by the old ohippers, doubtless beoanse 
of its stubbornness and unsuitability for working. This is a 
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reasonable inference, for otherwise the numbor of qbnrtz imple- 
ments wonld be much greater, quartz being tlie coiniiionest of 
hard stones in that region, but yet the variety least frequently 
used. 

Of neolithic stone objects only two celts were collected, one 
by my friend and quondam colleague Dr. John W. Evans at 
Birtuangala in Goribidnur taluq, the other by myself east of 
Srinivaspur in Eolar taluk. 

Close to my camp at Talya in Ilolalkere talnq was a small 
group of Kurumbar rings, one of which I found time to open. 
On clearing away about 4 feet of soil a rudely oblong clumsy slab 
of white granite was exposed, but no other slabs occurred in 
the grave to make up a cist. The slab measured about 6' by 
4' by 10" in thickness. It was much tilted to the east and looked 
as if it had been disturbed, as bad been several of the oilier 
graves. The disturbance, however, if there had been any, had 
not extended further down. On digging down about 2 feet below 
the slab a small black pot was found and then a very large 
chatty-sbaped vessel which had lost its neck and was much 
crashed, apparently by the weight of the slab. The big vessel 
bore no ornament or device of any kind and was so mnoh 
injnred that I did not attempt to preserve it. There was nothing 
in the soil which filled the big vessel and which I examined very 
carefully. Below the great chatty I came upon a small black 
chatty or large lotah half full of calcined human bones, 
amongst which was a lower incisor tooth. A little furtlier down 
was a tall red pot of the flower pot type, f.e., conical in sliapo and 
tapering down to a small truncated base. It is numbered 2G4A-3 
and figured in Plate 25. Close to it was a tall red vase with 
four feet which had been broken off and were unfortunately 
overlooked in the dusk on completion of the excavation while 
1 was superintending the packing up of my other finds. I did 
not notice that the feet were missing and had been left in the 
empty grave, nor did I find it out till a long tiiiie afterwards 
when 1 unpacked the case of finds in my boose at Yeroaud. Had 
the legs been brought, they wonld have been cemented on and 
the vase thus restored would have been photographed and half 
toned as it well deserved to be. It bears No. 264fi-l. 

The last vessel met with was a tall round-bottomed red pot, 
unbroken, No. 264A-4. Of the nine vessels that I found in 
the grave six were practically entire, two were broken up bat 
oan be built up out of their collected fragments, and one, the 
largest of all, as aforesaid was too much crushed to make the 
5-a 
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liailding np feasible and its debris was therefore left behind. 
None of the vessels, except the lotah No. 264A-8 containing 
calcined bones, contained anything but the black earth which 
filled the whole grave. Not a trace of stone or iron was seen. 
See Plates 24 and 25 for figares of Nos. 264A, 4, 5 and 3. 

The numerous legged vessels found in India are of special 
interest as they strongly resemble in shape some of the vessels 
found by -Dr. Bohliemann in the rains of Troy, which the great 
Oerman arohfeologist discovered at Hissarlik, and figured in his 
first book Troy and its Bemains.” To these attention was 
drawn by Mr. M. J. Walhouse (M. 0. S., retired), an eminent 
Indian archmologist, in a paper in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. IV) 
several years ago. The Trojan vessels differ somewhat from the 
Indian ones in that they are rounder and plumper in shape and 
have only three feet and never four, and are moreover furnished 
with loop-handles which are unknown in Indian pottery. 

Legged vessels of many sizes and several types have been 
found in many districts in South India, but are not met with 
numerously as far as I know and none ooeurred in the pottery sites 
of Gujarat and E.athiawar. They seem to have been used only 
as receptacles for cremation* ashes. 

Figures of the three- or fonr-legged urns found in India are 
to be seen in various books, e.y., in the Madras Maseum Catalogue 
of the Prehistoric Antiquities, No. 1027, plate XXIV, found in 
Malabar district, a four-legged example of the round-bodied type 
with rather short legs ; a very fine example of the tall form 
is No. 1358 in plate XXVII, which is 21 inches high and well 
preserved. 

A very aberrant variety of the four-legged type is that figured 
in plate XXII (No. 1075a) which has a very short body with 
thick clephantoid legs, the whole thing suggesting a very rudely 
shaped font. The special purpose it was intended to serve is 
hard to divine. It comes from Malabar, from which district a 
very interesting collection was sent up by Mr. W. Logan, a late 
Collector, who took a keen interest in the arehmology of the 
country. 


Other examples of the legged type were figured by Lieutenant* 
Colonel Bran fill from Savandurga in Mysore, by Mr. Walhouse 
from several places, by Captain (afterwards Major General) 
Robert Cole from Eastern Mysore, while specimens of the type 
were found by me in Bellary district (fragmentary) and a large 
and very remarkable and unique four-legged specimen rewarded 
my search in a large group of graves in the Hyderabad country, 
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north of the Timgabhadra river. It was hadlj broken and had to 
be built np, a very difficult task successfully performed at last by 
my friend Mr. B. F. Carey and awaits now the photographer’s 
attention. A full description of it is given on page 128 and in 
Addendum X. 

A very interesting and even more important find of iron age 
pottery fell to my lot at Narsipur (often called Tirumakodlii 
Narsipur) on the (^uvery just below its junction with the Kapila 
(Kabbani). Immediately opposite to the town 1 found on the 
top of the left bank an old site of considerable size. The great 
quantity of iron slag scattered over the surface and buried 
in the made ground proved conclusively that a settlement 
of the early iron age had existed there, while the excellent 
quality of the earthenware, for domestic purposes especially, 
proved also that the people who lived here had already attaineil 
a very respectable level in civilization. Coriously enough, 
although I was able to collect so many important specimens of 
ceramic art, yet not a single piece of an iron object was obtained. 
A considerable difference in typo of vessel and system of orna- 
mentation is observable between the Narsipur finds and those I 
made at the 8rinivaspur site, 20 miles north of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, described further on ; the former shows a distinct advance 
in the quality of the articles turned out, but also a decrease in the 
quantity of decorative work bestowed upon it. At Siinivaspiir 
the pottery had been much more exposed to injurious influences 
and had been far more broken up and comminuted, so much so 
indeed as to suggest its having been deliberately and wantonly 
destroyed. At Narsipur on the contrary a number of pieces 
had been buried in the made ground of the old settlement and re- 
mained entire or had been so little injured as to show their sliapo 
and quality as well as on the day they left the potter’s hands. The 
far superior state of preservation of the Narsipur specimens has 
much to do with the greater ease with which the true character 
of the sherds could be determined. Of the Srinivaspur find, not 
a single specimen was entire, or even nearly so, and but for the 
highly decorative patterns impressed upon sherds they would 
not have been worth picking off the ground. 

The most interesting of the Narsipur specimens is No. 234- 
138, a neck rest of blackish grey smooth pottery, which is rather 
broken, the base and part of one side being wantiug. Its great 
interest has already bUn pointed out, when describing the two 
female figurines found by Mr. H. W. Learning on the Shevaroys 
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belonging to tho name period is very groat. Now the Narsipur 
pottery is obviously also of tho same age and the very elaborate 
coiflure of the two little women at once suggests that neck rests 
would havo been invaluable to their sister women who very 
probably indulged in similar elaborate head dressings. The 
neok rest is illustrated in Plato 23. 

An interesting little vessel, though ouly ono half of it exists, 
is a probable libation cup, or saorificial lotah. No. 234-125 made 
of red pointed smooth earthenware and may be described as a 
throe-storied vessel with a rounded base. It is figured in 
Plato 30. Vessels of similar structaro but many-storied are 
used at tho present day in Glnjarat whore I noticed them in 
front of various shrines. Tho largest of these •turretted vases 
numbered no loss than 13 stories. They appear to be made 
specially as required, for 1 never saw any of tho kind exposed 
for sale at fairs and w«s unable to bay any though I made 
many enquiries after them. 

A noteworthy variety of bowl is the flanged bowl, a vessel 
which from its form would appear to have been used on top of a 
small portable hearth, such as is voiy commonly used now-a-days 
in South India and known by tho Tamil name of Adipn. 

Sneh a bowl is well shown in Plate 30, No. 262-87, though 
not tho one from this locality, but a better speoimen from French 
Eooks site. 

For use very probably to aid in cooking in suoh a flanged 
bowl is a largo sherd of the upper part of a large chatty ; the 
lower edge of this had been ground tmly horizontal so that it 
could rest on the npper edge of tho flange and be shifted about on 
it and make a very efficient wind-screen. It is numbered 234-1 27. 

Many of the vessels were of oonsideiable beauty of form 
or deeorated with patterns, tho best of which will be found 
figured. 

The following are worthy of special notice : No, 234-36 is 
part of the side of a chatty form vessel of some size, black and 
brown in colour. The polished surface shows bands of small 
wrinkles. It is figured in Plate 30 as No. 234-38, but should have 
the sub-number 36. No. 234-44 is the lip of a large melon- 
shaped bowl with three wide grooves on top of tho broad lip and a 
bold fillet of finger tip marks on the shoulder and is painted 
brownish red and is half polished ; figured in Plate 82. No. 
234-52 is the lip of a large bowl of light red half polished ware, 
with a fillet of curved topped leaves on the outside ; figured in 
Plate 37. No such carved topped leaves are known to me in 
living planfs. 
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No. 234-79 is the shoulder of a chatty with a fillet of highly 
raised thumb impressions on pinky brown rough ware ; figured 
in Plate 39. 

No. 284-80 is part of the side of a large polished red chatty 
showing a broad reeded fillet on the bulge ; figured in Plate 30. 
No. 234-90 is a small lotah with a slightly thickened lip, half- 
polished, black over red outside and black inside ; and well figured 
in Plate 30. No. 234-92 is the side of a wide mouthed smooth 
red chatty with Quaker collar nock and a fillet of very shallow 
rays on the shoulder which would not show up well if photoed ; 
so it was not fi^gured. 

No. 234-105 is a very shapely pointed conical lid of pale 
pinky red rough earthenware with incurved sides; figured in 
Plate 38. No. 234-106 is the conical s|x>at of a small vessel of 
half-polished red earthenware with seed (?) impressions round 
the base figured in Plato 38. No. 234-107 is hsdf the neck and 
mouth of a bottle of rough drab ware in the form of a stopped cone 
rising from a broad flange ; a very uncommon shape ; figured in 
Plate 54. No. 234-108 is a bottle neck and mouth of black 
half-polished ware, also of uncommon shape, a short cylindrioal 
spont rising from a broad flange on which is traced a sort of 
leaf-pattern ; figured in Plate 38. No. 234-109 is a lotah of 
medium size and very shapely. It is black above passing down 
into red and well polished all over. It has a low upright nock 
with a small groove just below and outside the lip. It is in 
perfect preservation and shows well in Plate^BO. An interesting 
bowl figured in the same Plate is No. 234-113. It is nearly 
complete and is an intrinsically good specimen of the potter’s 
work. In colour it is red outside and black inside and highly 
polished. A very fine large ezample of the high-sided finger 
bowl** is No. 234-115, figured in Plate 80. It is black above 
and red below and well polished. 

The only artifact found beside the pottery was the left valve 
of a large nnio shell, through the centre of which a large hole had 
been boxed, thus converting it into aipendant, but probably one of 
a series to be strung on a cord and used as necklace and hung 
round the neck of some favourite, human or animal, probably 
the latter. This shell, No. 234-129, is figured in Plate 41. 

Several specimens show seme remarkable markiiigB which 
may not unreasonably be regarded as representing ownership 
marks of a people unacquainted with the art of writing ; No. 234, 
sub-numbers 22, 24 and 120 are good* examples of these supposed 
signs of possession* 
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A moderately rich but very interesting series of pottery 
remains rewarded my search on the left bank of the Ganyeiy at 
the ferry at Lakshampnra 6 or 7 miles above the ^farsipnr Bangam, 
and like those found opposite Narsipnr the vessels met with may 
safely bo assigned to the early iron age. 

A n amber of the more interesting specimens of pottery fonnd 
by me at the Tjakshampara ferry are deserving of separate notices 
which will be found below. These specimens had been washed 
out of the made ground on top of the river banks by flood action. 

No. 237*8 is the lip and side of a deep red polished bowl with 
a shallow sunk band under the lip and a very faint owner- 
ship mark on the neck. No. 237-15 is a small Anger bowl blaok 
above and red below with an ownership mark. Bo also is No. 237- 
17. No. 237-22 is a very small saucer red brown inside and blaok 
outside. No. 237-28 is the lip and neck of a chatty of light red 
rongh ware with a flllet of upturned horns below the lip and a 
raised fillet in the mouth. No. 237-29 is the side of a deep bowl 
of rough red ware figured in Plate 38 to show the strong raised 
fillet round it gashed with vertical incisions, a very un- 
common form of ornamentation. Na 237-30 is the side of a 
chatty of red polished ware which shows 3 fillets and 4 grooves 
on its bulge. No. 237-33 is the neck of a small lotah brown red 
and polished which shows part of an ownership mark. Very 
important is No. 237-30, a large coarse brown tujOre the point 
of which has been fused in iron smelting. No. 237-38 is the 
side of a largo tall vessel of rich deep red polished ware with 
very'thin sides. The people that made the Lakshampnra settle- 
ment must have been very advanced to have used so varied a set 
of crockery. 

A third very important find of antique earthenware rewarded 
my examination of the western hill of the French Bocks^ and 
of a small site just north of the saddle between the two mam 
hills, which lie 5 milM north of Beringapatam. Several of the 
best specimens were fqund in rook shelters in which there were 
other indications of their having been occupied as habitations. 

As in the case of the Lakshampnra find the predominant type 
of vessel is the bowl of which there are many varieties and among 
them the finger bowl is conspicuous. Chatties are also a common 
form. Among the rarer forms are saucers, lotahs, a plate of red 
and polished ware, a ring stand of red colour and polished, the 


> A piir of bold blocky granite hille moit eoniptonone in tho Inndioipo as 
jov look north from Myioro City. 8o called became a nrcnoh garricon mm 
qaartered there in Tippn Sultan's timeb 
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spout of a vessel wiiL a decorative fillet rotiod the base. Several 
fragments were foand of ohattj-sliaped vessels with ^ orforaf«d 
sides and bases probably used as strainers. 

A specially interesting specimen is No. 252-62, part of the Swastika 
side of li large chatty with two ornaments, cruciform in shape, wnaments. 
with a small pap in each re-entering angle and a raised garland- 
like ring surrounding each cross. The arms of the crosses are 
slightly pointed. What is the meaning of this very curious 
decoration P Can it be a modified Swastika ” P It is the only 
approach that 1 found in all my specimens to that symbol, and 
it deserved to be figured for that reason alone and will be found 
in Plato 36. From further study of the specimen and from 
comparison with a figure given by Count d’Alviella of the Trojan 
Swastika, I think there can be no doubt that my French Books’ 
specimen must be regarded as a typical Swastika— sec Addendum 
No. VI. Nos. 252*51, 62 and 68 have remarkable ownership 
markings on them of quite weird shapes. 

A very rare object is 252-88, a little round lamp for a single 
wick. See Plate 30. 

Two very interesting but minute specimens of fine grey*brown Bangalore 
pottery impressed with uncommon markings have been figured «o«'Cowfse. 
in Plate 47. Unfortunately they aro very fragmentary, still 

they are worth recording because of their unique character, 

I am indebted for them to the late Mr. Kincaid Lee, for- 
merly a valued assistant of mine in the Mysore Geological 

Department, whose keen eye detected them on the Bangalore 
race-course. 1 am indebted to him also for some interesting 
quartz flakes and cores found by him on Mr. Minakshayya’s 
estate, south-east of Tumkur. He also got a good scries of 
pottery from east of Alasur tank. 

Some interesting specimens of pottery were procured by HoUkal hill. 
Mr. W. 8. Sambasiva Aiyar, b.a., of the Mysore Geological 
Department, in May 1896 on a hill in Sira taluq 30 miles north- 
west by north of Tumkur and kindly presented to mo. From 
among them 1 would draw attention to the following : Firstly, 

No. 260-1, a small tuyero made of grey-brown medium fine clay, 
which has not been used. Secondly, No. 260-2, a perforated disc 
made out of a piece of dark brown pottery which has been well- 
ground round its periphery and has had a hole equally well drilled 
through its centre. But for tho large site of the central hole I 
should unhesitatingly set it down as a spindle whorl, but the old 
spinners may have had somo speoial reason for requiring the 
unusually large hole. 
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Thirdly comeB a fragment of the side of some vessel No. 260-3 
which was much perforated^ for the piece, though small, shows 19 
holes mode by pashing some sharp instmment throagh the oat- 
side before the vessel was fired. The thrast of the perforator 
was an inward one for the protrasion produced is on the inside of 
the vessel only, the outside* being quite smooth, whereas in per- 
forated vessels from other sites the perforator was pushed throagh 
from inside and the outer surface is as rough as a nutmeg grater. 
Where such is the case the vessel was probably meant to serve as a 
strainer or colander. The other form may have been used as a 
flower stand ns is still done in some parts of Gujarat where I saw in 
several shrines rather melon-shaped vessels into the holes in 
which roses with a very short bit of stalk had been stuck. Only 
the upper half of the vessel was perforated and when in use I 
was told tho interior was filled with wet sand which kept the 
flowers alive for some time. No. 260-3 in Plate 38 would seem 
part of such a rose vessel. 

A fourth object deserving special mention* found on Holakal 
hill was a cylindrical bead No. 127 figured in Plate 40 made of 
a fibrous form of paste disposed in three layers— blue, white 
and red. The while and red layers are made to show by the 
cylinder having been made to taper at each end. Tho surface of 
tho bond is very delicately striated and it is a rather pretty object. 

At Koganur in the Davangerre taluk I found a rather 
remarkable drilled stone of some sizo No. 227, which seems to 
havo been tho socket for the pivot of a door. It is made of gneiss 
and shows signs of much use. 

A perforated disc of steatite, probably a wheel of a toy cart, 
wr.i found by moon the surface between Modihalli and Koma- 
ranahalli. It is too largo to havo served as a spindle whorl. 

A noteworthy find is No. 254, a pyriform net sinker, or 
possibly a very large plumb-bob, of steatite which I picked up to 
tho north-west of Komaranahalli. The steatite has been very 
little affooted by weathering action which however has greatly 
attacked tho noionlar actinolite crystals exposed on the surface 
and weathered them completely away, or at least to a great depth. 
It is figured in Plate 19. 

Worthy of observation also is balf a great maoe-head, or 
ring-stone of diorite which I found on a spur of the Payagod 
temple hill a few miles north-west of the Halebid temples. The 
maoe-head No. 265<v, when entire and well bafted, mast havo 
been a very ponderous and formidable weapon. 
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Several sites in Mysore State proved thomsclves oxcoptionally 
rich in old pottery, the ages of which are not all easy to deter- 
mine. One site which yielded a great number of interesting 
specimens lies in the Eolar taluk to the oast of the big tank 
at Srinivaspnr, where several acres of ground are covered with 
much comminoted earthenware lying in a thin layer. The 
prevailing colour of the sherds is red, but entirely black occurs also 
and some specimens are brown and grey, but very few i>ftho 
latter are met with. The vessels were polished, or smooth, or 
rough, and a great number of them richly decorated with im- 
pressed patterns of pinnate or bipinnato fronds combined with 
linear bands raised or sunk. Others have Kllets of dots or pitlots, 
or trellis work painted on the sides. In hardly any ease is 
a pattern produced in duplicate and thei'o is also great variety in 
the shape of the lips of the different vessels and as well as in 
their sizes. 

The fragments are referable to a considerable number of 
distinct forms as lotahs, vessels with spouts, vessels with three or 
four legs, chatties, melon-shaped bowls, wide-moiithcd bowls, 
vases, necks and feet of vases, lids and stoppers various in shape, 
also pottery discs for playing games, and perforated discs of 
uncertain purpose. With the pottery 1 found half a colt of basalt 
minus its butt, weathered and trimmed at its cutting edge Half 
a dozen pieces of broken bangles of ohank shell occurred scattered 
about in the layer of potsherds. Noteworthy among the broken 
sherds are the vase bases Nos. 202-83 — 91, of highly polished 
brown, or rod and brown, colours. They are quite unlike any- 
thing found in the various other pottery sites 1 mot with, hut 
unfortunately so much broken that no part of the sides remains 
to show the general chars ctor of the vessels they belonged to. 
Tliey must bo described as very short or low bases. Tho frag- 
ments found were insufficient to allow of any attempt at restoration. 

Specially noticeable are the following 

No. 202-1, the sido of a vessel, red painted showing throe 
small grooves, separated by two shallow zones, with impressed 
leaiiots. 

No. 202-15, tho shoulder of a lotah. 

No. 202-16, tho side of a chatty with a high fillet with 
vertical oord impression. 

No. 202-18, the side of a chatty with a remarkable raised 
fillet with impressed leaflets. 

No. 202-38, the side of a vessel dark brown in colour with a 
broad fillet of diagonal grating above two fillets of dot bars ; 
figured in Plate 36. 
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No. 202-41, the side of a yessel, red and polished with 8 
fillets, one raised and corded. 

No. 202-48, the side of a large chatty of thick pale 
reddish ware with one broad raised fillet of 8t. Andrew’s crosses 
and one fillet of deep round dots. 

No. 202-99, a fiat sherd, black, half polished with an im- 
pressed pattern like many small tents ; a similar fragment was 
found by Mr. Robert Sewell at Gudivada in the Eistna district. 

No. 202-131, dome-shaped lid of vessel, lid large and 

thick. 

Bhettihalli. No. 238 is half a ringstone or maoe-head found by the late 

Mr. George Lavelle to the west of Shettihalli, north-west of 
Seringapatam, and with it a bead of red coral (P). 

Hadadakm Flooring tiles are very rare earthenware objects and T only 

found one in Mysore inside the little ruined fort at Madadakere. 
It is numbered 2616. The back shows a number of oval holes 
made to increase adhesion when laid down. 

Ksldnrgs. A very remarkable and oitremely picturesque hill, in the 

Tarikere taluq, consisting of the BWwar basement conglo- 
merate and other younger rooks. The prehiktorios here fonnd 
were met with lying on the surface of the top of the hill. They 
were a short flat bar of steatite with 5 necks of a raised edge ; it 
is numbered 256 and probably represents a tally used for some 
special purpose. No. 267 is a flake of dark grey chert which 
seems to have been slightly worked. Three pieces of pottery were 
found worth taking. No. 267/ is the side of a vessel of half 
polished grey earthenware with a Vandyke pattern on the flanged 
side. No. 25.^0 is the side of a vessel of black polished earthenware 
elaborately stamped with a key hole pattern and a small Vandyke. 
It is figured in Plate 86. No. 267d is a fragment of the side of 
a grey vessel charged with a deep raised festoon. 

Kotig«har An old abandoned iron smelting site occurs to the norlh- 

west of the T.B. at Kotigehar in Mudigere taluk close to the top 
of the ghat leading down to Mangalore. A large tuyere of coarse 
earthenware with the point mnoh fuzed was hore found by me. 
It is numbered 260a. 
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BELLA.RY DISTRICT. 

Hellarjr district was found ip be the richest in prehistoric 
remains of those surveyed by me after I directed my attention 
to such antiquities. My note-book showi a list of 77 localities at 
which I made finds and of these 36 must be regarded as important, 
either from the nature, or the number of finds made, or both. 

By far the greater number of palmoliths found in South PaloBoiithn. 
India were made of true . quartzite, the most suitable material 
and the most largely developed in the North Arcot, Chinglepnt 
and Nellore districts. West of longitude 77° 30 W. it is not 
found in any quantity and the old stone chippera had to content 
themselves, unless prepared to undertake a long and perilous 
journey, with the best substitute they could find, t^/hich in Bellary 
district was the more siliceous variety of the hoomatito quartzite 
which forms such huge beds in the Dharwar system to which 
belong the hill ranges in the centre and western part of the district. 

It lent itself by no means so well to being worked into imple- 
ments as the true quartzite, but still the old workers managed to 
turn out useful axe heads and other tools and a good find of such 
was made in the shingle fhns lying along the foot of the Copper Halakundl 
mountain south of Bellazy town. They were found on the surface 
of the fans from which they had been washed out by rain action. 
Thirty-one specimens were obtained from the shingle fans south- 
west of Halakundi village and they included specimens of all 
the types recognized in the classical regions of Chinglepnt and 
North Arcot districts. Twenty-one belong to the pointed-oval 
type; six are oval, two axe-shaped and one discoid; lastly 
there is a renifnrm one which can be considered only as an 
aberrant type. 

With the above were found seven other spedmens of which 
three most rank as worked flakes, one as a scraper and the 
remaining three as raple flakes. Of these seven, two were 
made of real quartzite, Nos. 296 and 801, and the other five 
were of hmmatite quarti^. 

In addition to the above, palmoUths of qnartsite-hssmatite 
were found by me at the foUowing idaoes s' Beder^ Bellagal 
(No. 802), Ghdigannm (Noe. 808, M4, and 814), Eurikuppa 
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bill (Nos. 305, 306, 307 and 308), Joga shingle fan (No. 309) 
Daroji (No. 810), Badanabatti bill (No. 311), Angara (No. 312), 
Bellar/ Fort Hill (No. 315), Hirakuravatti (No. 313). Of this 
series all are of bsematite qoartzite excepting the two last. 
No. 315 and No. 313, which are of quartzite. 

Nos. 305 and 309, from Karikuppa bill and Joga sbingle fan 
respectively, will be found fierured as good typical specimens in 
Plate 2. 

Of the Halakaudi series of palseolitbs none show traces of 
transport by stream action, for they are not rolled to any extent. 
From this fact the inference may be drawn that the people to 
whom they had belonged^ and who were probably their makers 
resided near by, and very likely on the spars of the Copper 
moaiitain from which the implements were washed down b^^ 
local rains and buried in the shingle fans formed by the local 
torrents. 

The neolithic list ccmmences with a number of specimens 
presented to me by my friend Mr. Hubert Knox, I.G.S. (Betired), 
who took great interest in the neolithic antiquities of the district, 
while he held the Judgeship of Bollary. His gift includes 
No. 315 and Nos. 347, 359 to 362, 366 to 870, 376, 378, 379, 387, 
388 and 10 1. Several among these are very fine and acceptable 
specimens. Other specimons Nos. 333 to 346 were the gift of 
Mr. Henry Gomportz, late Deputy Superintendent, Madras 
Survey ; they form a good series of celts with an adze, a scraper 
and a tlaker. 

Mjr first introduction to the neolithic settlements of the 
district was due to an old friend William Fraser, u.a. (T.C.D.) 
Slid BI.I.C.K., who was District Engineer at the time of my first 
visit to Bellary town and the western part of the Collectorate in 
1 872. Fraser, who had taken much interest in my discovery of 
the palmoUths in the Madras (Chinglepnt) district and had 
himself huntod successfully for such implements at the Bed Hills, 
had iliscovered that the North or Face *’ hill had been tenanted 
by neolithic man, and similarly also the Peacock hill, or 
Kapgallu,’' 4 miles to the north-cast, and had made a small but 
choice collection of celts and chisels and other domestic imple- 
ments of stone and to him belongs most certainly the credit of the 
first recognition of the settlement of neolithic man in the Deccan. 
He not only very generously gave me several good celts and 
chisels bat also took me on to both the hills where I was able to 
collect others for myself. 

Before leaving Bellary 1 urged him very strongly to describe 
and Bgure bis type specimens wbiob be could have done 
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admirably, as be was well acquainted with Irish* neolithics. 
Unfortanately he deferred doing so till he might have more 
leisure. This, howeyer, never came and he died suddenly not veiy 
long afterwards. Unfortunately his collection was lost, or stolen, 
and I could hear nothing of it. To the small series of tiie leading 
forms, e.y., colts, chisels, mealing stones and comorushers, which 
he kindly gave me, 1 added a number of finds, chiefly paleso- 
liths, made in the South Mahratta country and exhibit^ the 
eolleotion at the Vienna Exhibition in 1873 where it excited 
considerable interest. I presented my coUection to the Geological 
Survey Museum at Calcutta whence it passed on with the entire 
series in the Survey collection to the prehistoric branch of the 
Indian Museum, where I found it in 1887 and regained several 
of my favourites by exchange for South Indian specimens obtained 
after 1873. 

A few residents at Bellary were led by Mr. Fraser to take an 
interest in the celts while he remained there, but so far as I know 
nothing came of their researches. 

My first original observation on neolithic ground in the 
Bdlary district was made on the 4th December 1872, a few days ^ 
after taking leave of Mr. Fraser when I visited the great cinder niouud. 
mound on the Budikanama, a low pass by which the great trunk 
road from Bellary to Dharwar crosses the locally low band of 
Dbarwar rooks running up to the Tungabhadra river from the 
western end of the Copper mountain ridge. 

This remarkable mound, which consists largely of slaggy 
cinders, had already previously attracted, tho notice of several 
observers and had in one case been described as a volcanic ash 
cone ! It was figured in the Madras J ournal of Literature and 
Science, Vol. 7. 

It was noticed by Captain Nowbold, r.R.s., who estimated its 
dimensions at 50 feet high with a basal circumference of 400 feet, 
measurements which appear quite correct. Ue did not, however, 
recognise the fact that it is connected with neolithic times but 
appears to have regarded it as possibly a funereal mound and 
quotes a native legend according to which it represents the site of ' 
the cremation of Edimbaussooiah, a rakshasa or giant, killed by 
the hero Bheemasainah, one of the *‘Panch Pandas, ” the 
celebrated five warrior brethren of the Mahabharata epic. 

The mound consists, as far as could be determined without 
exoavation, of several floors of yellowish or greyish drab alaggy 
cinder resting upon surfaces of made ground and adies. Tbe 
inound has been scored by rain action but not very deeply owing 
to the hardness of the cinder floors. In several of the small 
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gullies I found a few oornoraBhen and meiding stones washed 
ont from the made ground and in one golly I picked up a good 
oelt. Besides these typically neolithic implements and some 
animal hones to be referred to later on, I found nothing note- 
worthy — ^fragments of pottery were very rare and all of coarse 
quality not referable to any special age. I revisited the mound 
severed times but without making any fresh finds. Some frag- 
ments of the slaggy cinders showed impressions of coarse straw 
like that of the great millet (IToletu wrghwn, the cholam and 
jonnaln, respectively, of the Tamil and Telngu peoples), the straw 
most largely used now-a-days for thatching purposes and for 
constructing the walls of temporary huts. From its position on 
the top of the little pass and from the absence of any traces of 
substantial stone buildings, it would seem probable that the 
mound was only temporarily occupied and may probably have 
' been an outlook post, the watchers on which only occupied straw 
hilts which were burnt down from time to time and rebuilt on the 
same spot. 1 offer this opinion, however, with much diffidence as 
it does not fully explain the formation of the several features of 
the mound now to be seen. 

1 followed up my ueoiithio finds on the Budikanama mound 
by obtaining a good celt of black trap from the surface of the 
high gravel bank of the Tungabhadra, a few yards westward of 
the travellers’ bungalow at Hampaxagara, 63 miles west of Bellary. 

In December 1884, when 1 took up the systematic survey of 
the Bellary district, I met with so much success in my prehistoric 
researches that I started a book in which to enter the localities of 
my finds, the dates of each finding and a list of the principal 
objects collected at each place. This system of recording my 
finds I have continued up to date. It began with No. 1 the 
North, or Face,” hill, at BellaryS on which occurred considerable 
traces of an old settlement of the neolithic people together with 
indications of the oommenoemeut of an iron-smelting industry in 
the shape of iron slag and of fragments of hssmatite of both rich 
and poor quality. This hematite must have been brought there 

human agency, for there are no signs of any geological 
formation on the hill from which the ore could have been washed 
down, and the nearest natural source from which it could have 
been obtained lies in the great hssmatite quartiite beds of the 
Copper mountain located 8 miles to the south-westward. The 
assnmption of the ekistenoe of an iron-making industry in this 
aeolithio settlement is supported by the ooonnenoe in it of a small 

^ 8o ealled from its ihowli^ oi leon fr jm the MmthFiHt o huum proSle 
lomarhiblyllkotlmlol Vefolara Bonepwte m he ky on his deelh-bed. 
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potter/ tuyere suitable in shape for the protection against direct 
flame-action of the nozsle of a small bellows. Fig. 386-13 (Plate 
38) shows this object which had not been actually used as is shown 
by its unblistered surface. My official duties allowed me time for 
making excavations in only three cases, but not' here ; but I fully 
expect that if the made ground in this and around many other 
sites were turned over carefully under competent expert super- 
vision, many discoveries would be made illustrating more fully 
the status of civilization attained by the polished stone people and 
their probable direct descendants, the early iron people. 

The traces of the neolithic people on the North hill above 
referred to consisted in the occurrence of largo numbers of celts, 
mealing ston^ and corncrushers, of each of which forms many 
were collected by Mr. Fraser and myself and later on by 
Mr. U. Sewell, I.C.S., Mr. T. H.'Knox, I.C.S., and others. 

A rare and very interesting proof of the residence of the celt 
makers rewarded my search by my finding a rock surface, 
near the middle of the south-east face of the hill and just on the 
edge of the terrace which there lies along the south-east side of the 
great rooky crest of the hill, on which 5 or 6 well-polished grooves, 
7 or 8 inches long and 1 to 1 ^ inches deep had been worn by 
grinding the celts to a sharp edge. The grooves lie together 
parallel and in close order within an area less than 20 inches 
square. Similar edging-grooves were found in three other 
localities and will be described in the sequel. 

The Fobt Hill, Bbllaby. — The Fort hill, Bellary, was 
not recognized as the site of a neolithic settlement till much 
later and its recognition as such was due to my friend Mr. Justin 
Boys, the local agent of the Bank of Madras, whom I succeeded 
very fortunately in interesting in prehistoric research shortly 
after making his acquaintance in 1884. The neolithic artifacts 
remaining on the hill occur among the detached rocks which 
form its north-east end, the spaces between the rocks being 
partly filled with made ground containing an abundance of 
broken pottery and chips of granite mixed up with which 
are broken or entire specimens of neolithic arms and tools. 

The neolithic settlement very probably occupied the top of 
the hill, as did the old settlement on the North hill, but owing 
to the building of the comparatively modern fort by the Hindus 
and Mnssalmans, all traces of the old stone folks have been obli« 
terated exeepting^at the low northern end. 

Of the implements collected on the hill that have come under 
my notice the two most interesting are a ringstone, or clubhead, 
discovered by Mr. Justin Boys, and by him presented to the 
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Madras Museum, and a Tory perfecuy preserved oliisel found by 
my friend and colleague Mr. Philip Lake (m.a., Cantab.), when 
assisting me in the geological survey of the district, fllr. Boys’ 
find forms No. 176 of the Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Madras Museum and is figured in Plate VI. Though an in- 
complete specimen, it is yet of great interest from the great rarity 
of ringstones among Indian neolithics and from its size and 
excellent workmanship. A clubhead of its size and weight 
must, if fitted with a proper handle, have been a most formidable 
weapon in the hands of a strong man. In shape it was nearly 
eUiptical when unbroken, but one-half is wanting. It is made of 
diorite and was worhed up to a good polish, though now 
somewhat weathered and braised. The drilling of the helve- 
hole is excellently done. 

" chisel, No. 402, is in my collection, as he very 

generously gave it to me. It is a perfect specimen and in as 
fresh a condition as when it left the hands of its maker. It is 
made of very dark greenish black trap, a diorite apparently, and is 
more or less polished all over. The high degree of polish it shows 
mnst have been preserved by its having been buried very shortly 
after its completion and continued so, entirely protected from 
atmospheric infinences, till a very short time before Mr. Lake 
found it in the ditch at foot of the slope into which it had been 
washed down by rain action. It has a wedge-shaped edge and is 
so ground as to have square corners to the edge and to be a 
very business-like little tool. It shows no signs of having been 
subjected to hard use. Its dimension will be found given 
further on. I have figured it in Plate 6. 

Knpgai hill. Eupgal OF the Peacock’s hill.^ This hill, to which as before 
mentioned I had been introduced by Mr. Fraser in 1872, proved 
to be the most important neolithic settlement in the country 
and was most prolific in implements of all kinds and in all 
stages of manufacture, as it was the site of the largest neolithic 
manufacturing industry as yet met with in any part of India. 
I cannot unfortunately give an illustration of it not being a 
photographer, and no freehand drawing of such an immensely 
blocky hill could possibly convey a really truthful likeness of it. 

The hill, which lies 4) miles north-east of the fiellaiy North 
hill, rises boldly some 500 feet above the black soil plain and 
forms a very striking feature in the landscape. 

1 The '* P«Mwok*a bill *' !■ tb« Engliiih name given by the reeidents at BoUaiy. 
Of the full native name (Telugn) '* Kepgallii,'' whibh ie in daily vae, the last 
ayllable ia generally omitted. In fonner timea when the bill ivaa probablj 
better wooded, boeanae leaa affiioted by goata and two-lenied wood tbievee 
peafowl may have eiiated on it, bnti aaw none when dlimbiag all over II. 
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The Bummit of the peak consists of groat masses of rook form- 
ing a kind of keep in which are several good rock shelters. The 
aotnal summit is inaccessible without a ladder some 20' to 30' 
high, and with the upper part of the hill forms a verj defensible 
citadel. The citadel includes three linohets, the lowest of which 
is kept up by a rough stone revetment. In the rock shelters 
there are several polished places on the rock door formed 
probably by grinding grain with flat mealing stones. Along- 
side the small stream flowing down the sloping valley between 
two small tanks and about half way down between the two 
tanks, I observed no less than seven large granite blocks which 
had evidently been used for domestic purposes but were partly 
broken. On the second big linohet lay an oval trough polished 
by nsc and into which a hole had been worked at a later time, 
such as one sees now-a-daya in stone rice-mortars. 

Only a few stray finds of celts were made on the higher 
part of the hill ; but lower down on the working ground among 
the working debris, implements of all kinds and in all stages of 
completion were met with numerously — ^the most noteworthy of 
my finds being the following, many of which are figured : — 
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No. 455 is a celt made of a basalt-like material in the final 
stage remarkable for its narrow shape and very straight sides. 

No. 463, which 1 have figured in Plate 61, is a very large Celts, 
and fine celt which had reached the second stage when left. The 
plate shows the second process of manufacture, or ** pecking,’* 
remarkably well. This process was the breaking down the ridges 
between the chipping faces, by pecking them with a pointed chisel- 
like tool and would gpreatly diminish the quantity of grinding to 
be got through. This specimen is the largest and finest of file 
kind that I came across anywhere. 

Nos. 464 and 466 are excellent examples of the short and 
thick type of celt which 1 have described as the battle-axe ” type. 

No. 472 is a very shapely adze-like celt in the second sta^. 

No. 494 is a good example of the broad type of celt, and 
No. 519, a good specimen of the narrow type. The latter is made , 
of black homblendio schist, as is also No. 526, winch is so narrow 
as to he a near approach to the chisel-type. It is a finished speci- 
men. No. 602 is a good axe-hammer and is figured in Plate 20. 

No. 625 is a celt in the first stage, evidently selected because, 
ef four joint planes which would greatly diminish the labour of 
miAing the implement. 

No. 649, a scraper of very typical diape with a rather pointed 
butt, is figured in Plate 52. It is the most perfect sora^ 

I came across aad.a really remarkable speeimen. 
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No. 658 is a nearly ciroular Boraper of an uncommon fype, a 
figure of which is also (jiren in Plate 52. No. 781 is also a oiioular 
Boraper found on a later visit. None of the soraperB that I oame 
across show any attempt at grinding. 

Two other speoimens found at the Eupgal site that deserve 
notice are No. 790, a muller of basalt with four ground and 
polished sides, and No. 790a, a comorusher rather oubioal in 
shape, with one side rounded, and made of pistaoite granite and 
of very pretty pink and green colours. This stone was evidently 
much admired by the neolithic people, for in many old sites it must 
have been brought a considerable distance. Its colours which are 
frequently very bright seem to have been the special attraction 
it offered. 

The castellated summit of the Eupgal offered to its inha- 
bitants several fine rock shelters of which they doubtless 
availed themselves gladly. One reason and probably the princi- 
pal one for the special attraction of the oelt makers to the 
Eupgal was the existence of a great dyke of dioritic traps which 
traverses the hill axially in a N.W. by W. direction. This dyke 
furnished the stone workers with an inexhanstible supply of 
excellent material of two sorts, the coarse black diorite and a fine 
grained pale greeny grey to drab trap which occurs in lenticular 
masses, often of large size, included in the great diorite dyke.^ 

IMie greater number of the celts collected on the Eupgal by 
me, and they amounted to over 180, had been made of the fine- 
grained stone, and the same was the case in the collections made 
subsequently to my visits by Messrs. Sewell andEnox and which 
I saw later on. Celts made of this material, or one exactly 
corresponding to it, were found in some of the adjacent sites, and 
were cioubtless carried from thoro. 

I'he site of the celt &ctory was on the north-east slope of the 
hill below the . outcrop of the great dyke and here the surface 
among the grass and shrubs is thickly covered with flakes of the 
two kinds of rock which were produced in the process of mann- 
i'acturing the vnrions implements. It was among this extensive 
spread of waste material that 1 procured my specimens which were 
foun«l in all the several stages from the roughest beginning to the 
must finished and highly polished axe, adze or chisel. I^m the 
great, number of implements I proenred during my first visit to 
this part of the hill, 1 oame to the conclusion | that this old celt 
•factory had never before been visited by any one taking any inter- 
est in the neolithic artifacts and that the place remained in much 

^ A very aiiniaal phenonenon for the trap-dykei whitdi ooour in raoh ^rent 
munbera on the Deocan platcan. 
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the same condition as it had been left in by the old work people 
who abandoned the mannlsctore of stone implements very proba- 
bly in consequence of the adva - ^ing state of the iron indnstiy. 

Mr. Fraser must have stopped short on the great east shoulder 
of the hill which overhangs the manufactory in the form of a 
great cliff due to the more rapid weathering away of the diorite as 
compared to the granite, especially on its eastern side and scarp. 
The intruded dykes almost invariably weather much more slowly 
than the granitoid rocks they were injected into and consequently 
form ridges standing well up over the general surface. The 
granite of the Kupgal has weathered so much more slowly on 
the south side of the dyke that it remains standing up as sharp 
cut as a wall and forms a most conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape as seen from the north or north-east. 

As the celts and other polished implements are met with in 
different stages of manufacture from the very earliest stage of 
chipping to their completion as highly polished weapons and 
tools, I give in the catalogue after the definition of each speci- 
men a number indicating the state of completion that it had 
been left in by its makers. The numbers I use have the fbllow- 
ing meaning : No. 1 ” implies that, the implement has been 
simply chipped into form roughly ; No. 2” indicates that the 
implement has been advanced a stage by pecking,” that is break- 
ing down the angles of the different chippings with a sharp pointed 
instrument with the object of decreasing very greatly the quantity 
of material which would have to be removed by grinding. 
The effect of the pecking is very well shown on No. 463 
figured in Plate 61. No. 3 ” shows that the implement has 
been ground and all excessive roughness removed, and No. 4 ” 
implies that the ground surfiice has been polished and the imple- 
ment completed ready fur hafting by whatever method was in 
vogue in those early times. Few traces of the method or methods 
then prevailing in India have come down to the present day, so 
one can but speculate as to the nature of the plan. I'Le fact that 
the plan of drilling a hole through the body of a celt was not 
followed, even if it was known, proves that the Indian makers 
were less intelligent than the neolithic folk of the Swiss kke- 
dwellings, of Scandinavia and Great Britain and other European 
countries where perforated azeheads are abundant. 

On only two of my neolithic finds are there distinct indica- 
tions of the mode of attachment practised ; these are both what are 

^ A very ummial phenomenon for the trap-dykes which ooonr in each great 
Dumbers on the Deooan plateau, and Which weather in by far the most oases 
•lower than the oonntiy rook whatever it may be, and form very conspioabiu 
ridges. 
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termed belted Hammers, one found in Bellary district No. 1552a, 
tbe other in Kathiawar . No. 3428. . The former is a broad round- 
faced hammer made of granite. The roond face is much broader 
than the butt end and there is a very distinct constriction round 
the middle of the hammer to enable the hammer to be attached to a 
haft of some kind; possibly only a strong withy such as that shown 
in Figure 105 (page 168) in Sir John Evans’ classical work, ** The 
Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great 
Britain.” This hammer would appear to have been left un- 
finished because of its having had a large piece broken out of the 
edge of the striking face. The other hami^^er alluded to will be 
fully described in Chapter XXIY which deals with the pre- 
histories of Eathiavirar. In its general shape it was very near 
akin to the specimen just treated of, but it had been completely 
finished and highly polished all over, but after that greatly injured 
by rough usage. The highly polished deep belt-groove remains 
nearly entire and shows the. great care which had been bestowed 
upon the hammer. 

The halting of the true axes could have been done with less 
difficulty, as from their elongated and slimmer shapes they could 
have been better fitted into a hole in a club-shaped branch of a 
tree of which the wood was very tough and durable, such m that of 
Hardwichia Hnata, the Accha Maram of the Tamil people. 

No evidence has been obtained that the neolithic people of 
India had become acquainted with the plan so largely ad,opted by 
the Swiss lake-dwellers, of fitting the toper end of the axe into a 
piece of staghorn, and this into the club-headed haftj the great 
toughness of the staghorn being supposed to assist the wood of 
the haft in resisting the striking strain. 

In his very able book Urgesohiohte der Schweiz ”, Ftofessor 
Heierli gives on pp, 117 and 132 figures of several celts with 
staghorn fittings to strengthen the halting. And many illnstra- 
tionsof this practice are given also in Pr. Munio’s splendid 
work ** The Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings or Crannogs.” 

For purposes other than the manntooture of celts, adies, 
hammers, chisels and scrapers the neolithic people were much 
less restricted in their choice of materiaki; thus for mealing 
stones and comorushers they used . many varieties of granite, 
gneiss, hmmatite jasper, grit stones of DLarwar age, oiystolline 
limestone, and many varieties of trap rook. 

For small tools they made great ose of silioeous stones as 
chert, agate, chalcedony, bloo^tone, lydian stone and rook 
crystal ; these were converted into flakes of sorts, amaU scrapers, 
and strike-a-lights. The preparation of the flal»a gave rise to 
the m a king of large numbers of cores of various siaes, which 
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are macli more commonly met with than the flakes which had 
been struck off them and applied to various purposes. 

The flakes prepared were used for various purposes such as 
knives, saws, drills, lancets, etc., and in addition to these are the 
veiy interesting smaller forms known as pygmy flakes, the best 
of which are made of agate and chalcedony. 

Although the lower parts of the Kupgal are not murally 
scarped, they are so steep on all sides except the north-east that 
they could have been very easily defended against any assailants 
from below. The inhabited parts of the old settlement would seem 
to have been the citadel and its linohets and the little shallow 
valley which slopes ^own eastward from the very rocky summit. 

The soil of this little valley mostly consists of made-ground 
held up in several places by low retaining walls carried across as 
if to form tiny tanks by ponding back the little rill which during 
the rains flowed down from the top. The little walls are built 
of smallish stones without any mortar. Below them are little 
sloping surfaces, some covered with grass, others bare or rough 
from the trampling of cattle when wet. Near to the point at 
which the great dyke cuts across the axis of the littld valley, the 
ground falls suddenly at a steep angle and becomes quite rugged 
and unflt for habitation and all traces of such come to an end. 

No traces of huts or houses were noted, from which fact ib HnWtatwM 
seems safe to infer that the old stone-workers contented them- ^ 

selves with habitations of straw or plaited twigs which, when 
abandoned, quickly crumbled away to dust ,and left nothing to 
indicate tl^t they once existed there. Even mud-built huts 
leave no traces of themselves when in exposed positions, but are 
absolutely destroyed and washed away by the violent ra^s of 
the two monsoons and the yet more furious downpours which 
aooempany some of the hot weather thunderstorms. 

On the north side of the hill after crossing the small stream ''OraAti" 
alluded to several times, ^e trap-dyke has weathered much more 
slowly tbaih the surrounding granite and stands up in a conspi- 
cuous low diff on which a number of very interesting graffiti were , 
found by Mr. Hubert Knox in the eighties. . That side of the hill 
had not been visited by me, my attention having been entirdj 
taken up with the working site from which the diffs are not 
visible, I had no opportunity of visiting them tiU I returned 
to Bellary in 1908, but I had been furnished through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Knox with a set of good photographs * of the graffiti 
which are redly rough sketches of human beings in groups and 


^ Tkiken hj Jlr. FM« Tawortt. Depii^ IntpeotoisGeiienil of the Madns 
MieokfeUnd. 
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singly and many figures of birds and beasts of various degrees 
of merit. They cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as sculp- 
tures, for they are far too little raised to be considered bas-reliefs. 
Bock-bmisings would be the best term by which to describe 
them. They were, I doubt not, produced by hammering the 
weathered surface of the rock with stones more or less sharp- 
pointed, a pastime not infrequently indulged in by the herd boys 
of the present time whom 1 have sometimes come upon so occu- 
pied. It is true they always ran away when I approached, but I 
examined their rude hammerings carefully and never found the 
streak of an iron tool on the freshly bruised surface. 

These rode hammerings are but rarely met with, for the simple 
reason that rocks with surfaces of suitable character to be worked 
upon are themselves of very infrequent occurrence. It is only 
on trap rocks that the desired surfaces* are found, and the ordinary 
run of dykes do not show upright steep faces, such as tempted 
the artists of the neolithic days to depict the various human and 
animal figures they wore familiar with and whose appearance they 
wished to record. 

The groups of figures are best to be seen by climbing up to 
the dyke from the north foot of the hill. 

The principal groups are the following : — 

Fhotograph No, 11.— Eepresents the face of the dyke with 
obscure human figures. Also a well drawn figure of a bustard 
looking to the left. This is to my mind by far the best of all the 
figures to be seen on the face of the dyke. 

No, 12. — Figures of two elephants of a very lean type 
standing tail to tail and looking one to the right and (be other 
to the loft both figured on the faee of the cliff. 

No, lil. — View of the face of the rook with two figures, one a 
largo tall bird possibly a flamingo with a big tail and a thin body ; 
he is looking to the right. The second is a bull with a high 
hump and lyrate horns. His feet are indistinct. 

No, 15.— Shows the face of the rock with the figure of a 
largo bull with spreading horns looking to the right. A small 
obscure figure of a human being is running towards the hull’s neok. 

No. 17.— A small bull looking to the left is shown on the 
cliff face. 

No. 18. — Shows a very small bull looking to the left. 
Behind bim are two figures of men advaneiug left and holding 
round shields. Their right arms are upraised as if hurling javelins ; 
but the weapons are not shown ; a round shield-like disc floats in 
the air. In the left hand comer appears a small short-tailed 
animal with its head eieot. Behind it (to the right) are a lin^am 
and a crouching bull of a very modem type^ and over it a tiger 
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whose head does not oome into the picture. Other figures appear 
on the two rocks shown, but are too indistinct to be reoogni/.ed 
with any certaintj. 

No. 19.— At the base of the left central rook shown is a 
faintly delineated six-rayed star. To the right is a human figure 
standing against the trunk of a tree. Above the top of the tree 
which bends to the left at a right angle are two rows, one above 
the other, of skeleton men marching. On the right central rock 
are five rows of the skeleton men all marching. 

Some of the other figures are strangely obscene and quite 
indescribable. Some of the photographs have lately begun to 
fade badly 

The neolithic site next in importance to the Knpgal is at 
Oadiganubu f28| miles west by north of Bellary) a few hundred 
yards north of the travellers’ bungalow which lies on the north of 
the local river, while the railway station on the Bellary-Qadag 
branch of the Southern Mahrattaline lies on the south side of the 
river. The neolithic site lies at the foot of a considerable hiU and 
includes the remains of a cinder camp from which and the sur- 
rounding fields I procured a large number of fine celts, the great 
maj ority of them very well finished. Among these celts was a form 
peculiar to Gadiganuru. A few specimens of the kind were also 
found in some of the neighbouring sites, but that they came from 
here may be safely asserted, as the material they are made of, as 
well as their shape, are a speciality of this place. The material 
is a trappoid homblendic schist which occurs only, as far as my 
veiy close search went, in nests (pockets) included in the 
arohoan rock series, l^ose I found lie to the west of the 
old site. The schist is a very dense and hard one, slightly 
fibrous in texture and black in colour* The celts made from 
this black sohist are very unlike the average neolithic celts made 
of basdt, or diorite, being much thinner and wider, and 
may well be regarded as the prototypes of the early iron 
age axes, which they approach considerably in general 
shape. In but few cases did acelt of this type show a narrow or 
pointed butt, the butt resembling the cutting-edge except that it 
was rather narrower and was blunt instead of sharp. A fine 
example of ihio type of celt is figured in plates 4 and 5. 

The oelts of the ordinary type are rarely polished, but are with 
few exceptions very well shaped. Most of them are made of basalt 
or diorite which must have been procured from some distance^ 
there being no dykes of either rook in the immediate vicinity. 


* They trt aol iadnded smif tlis tthiblts. 
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A good-sized cinder camp, square in shape, occurs about a 
quarter of a mile north of the travellers’ bungalow at Gadiganuru, 
and miles west bj north of Bellarj, at the foot of the hijls 
to the north. 

Only a few specimens of antique pottery were obtained from 
OadiganuiU and no great ^ow of fragments was observed either 
in or around the cinder camp. Of the collected specimens, though 
none were entire, a few showed noteworthy specialities of shape, 
such as a broadly incurved crutch shaped lip No. 1213ii or 
similar crutch shaped out-turned lips Nos. 12186 and 12138. 
One of the specialities of neolithic and early iron age 
vessels is the great rarity of handles of any kind, but Gadiganum 
furnished two examples, No. 12l8i probably one of a pai/ like 
the handles of a Greek type vase, rather rudely made however. 
The second example No. 1213i8 is a broad and thick object like 
a protruded human tongue turned downwards. If a handle, it 
was, like the foregoing, probably one of a pair attached to the sides 
of some deep heavy bowl. It is figured in Plate 38 and may 
possibly be the tongue pf a grimacing idol. 

The great rarity of handies of any kind and the total absence 
of such of slight and delicate structure, suggests the idea that 
the true cause of their non-occurr.ence was that the clay used for 
the different vessels did not acquire the needful tenacity on 
burning, .and the potters did not therefore indulge in making 
such appendages to their fictile creations. The great variety 
of shapes they produced and their elegance and the beauty of 
the patterns with which they decorated many vessels show clearly 
that, if their materids had been good, they Lad quite enough 
taste to produce far more elegant shapes than they actually 
attempted. 

Among the most remarkable prehistoric remains in Bellaiy 
district are the cinder camps and mounds which occur at 
various places and deserve careful study and attention. 

Tho first person who noticed and described these remarkable 
accumnlatious of scoria was, as far as. I was able to ascertain, 
Captain Newbold, a distixiguislied geologist and naturalist, who 
inade many traverses in different parts of Southern India and 
described them io a series of most interesting papers published iu 
the Madras Journal of Literature* and Science. He appears ^ 
have been acquainted with four only of these mounds, the twc 
situate at the eastern foot of the Kupgal or Peacock hill, four miles 
north-east of Bellary Cantonment, the well-known eonical mound 
on the Bndikanama, and lastly the great mound at Nimbapur, a 
little east of the mins of Yijayanagar. 
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TheK¥fgaleamp$,^Ki a little distance from th& north-east Knpgal 
end of the hill lie two of these oinder camps which have been 
much injured by agricultural operations carried on around them 
and by the passage all oyer them of herds of cattle which has 
broken down the cinder yallums. I will call these camps Nos. 1 
and 2 respeotiyely. No. 1 stands nearest to the north-east of the 
hill and measures 240 paces in circumference, and the cinder 
yallum of the north side which is least broken down stands 15 or 
16 feet above the surrounding fields. I found several' celts 
among the cinder talus of No. 1, as also some good fragments of 
antique red pottery'. The camp is nearly square in plan. 

Camp No. 2 stands between 300 and 400 yards to the south- 
east of No. 1 and is a rather smaller enclosure measuring only 
210 paces in circumference. The height of the oinder vallum is 
only about 10 feet. 

The Budikanama mound certainly dates from neolithic 
times, for on ascending it in 1872 1 found in a rain gully, very 
near the top of the mound, a celt and several mealing stones, also 
part of the homcore of a bovine animal with some of the slag 
adhering to it. These had evidently been washed out^ from 
under one of the uppermost floors of earth lying between the 
masses of cinder. 

According to Newbold the mound was described by a Hindu 
legend as the pyre of Edimbaussoorah, a giant killed by Hheema- 
sainah, one of the famous Panch Fandus. 

In a paper which i^peared in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science, the mound is described and figured.^ 

Of the other cinder camps, all of which seem to have been 
unknown to Newbold, two occur at Halakundi 11 miles south-west 
of Eellary .town. The larger of these is about 60 yards squarcj 
but the cinder vallum had been much trodden down and only 
about 5 feet in height remained when seen by me in December 
1884. 

Excellent observer though he was in general, Captain 
Newbold missed discovering the neolithic remains so largely onKnpgal. 
scattered over the eastern slope of the Enpgal, where there had 
been the important celt factory above described, as shown by the 
grMt numbtt of odts I collect^ there in all stages of manufacture 
during my third visit in 1889. Newbold seems to have ascended 
the hill by the path beside the little stream flowing eastward from 
just briow the summits, along which there were but few traces of 
neolithic occupation, only a number of broken troughs out in 
blodn of the local granite. It is very probable too that the 


*Tfd.7,1888. 
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slopes of tlie bill were veiy muob more overgrown at tbe time 
of his visit than when I olimbed it in 1884 ; it is quite possible 
too that his eje not being acquainted with celts and other 
neoliths he passed them by unnoticed and was unaware of the 
existence there of a settlement of the polished stone age. 
Whatever was the cause of his overlooking the great celt factory 
and the graffiti on the north clifFs, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the great cinder mounds were remains of former funeral prac- 
tices of great pyres, a conclusion he had formed with reference 
to the great cinder mounds at Nimbapur and the Budikanama ; 
and accepted the Hindu legendary account of their origin as 
the pyres of “ giants, demons or demigods ” or the traces of 
« enormons human or animal sacrifices performed by holy Bishis ” 
in the olden times. In this idea he is followed by Mr. Robert 
Sewell, I.G.S., retired, who took great interest in the cinder 
mounds when stationed at Bellary and in 1898 read a paper on 
the subject to the Asiatic Society. Though a great admirer 
of Oaptain Newbold’s work and quite prepared to accept most of 
my friend Mr. Sewell’s views on most of his historical researches, 
I cannot bat think they both, went wrong in not seeing the close 
connection with the neolithic settlements of the majority of the 
cinder camps. 

I revisited the Eupgal ** Cinder Camps ” (as I prefer to call 
them f^r I do not regard them as mere mounds) in February 
1903, after having read Mr. SeweU’s paper and was only 
confirmed by further finds that I then made, in my view that 
they vrere formed in neolithio times by the neolithic people. 

Good specimens of the cinder are included in the coUeotion. 
No. 8378S was found in Camp No. 1 and No. 88734 is* a large 
lump of it from Camp No. 2. 

In several of the cinder specimens are very distinct traces of 
straw showing that it was largely a source of the silioeons 
material mainly composing the cinder masses. Cinder from the 
Budikanama mound shows the traces of straw very clearly. 

If the mounds of cinder had been originated by great holocausts 
of human beings or a n i jmal s , it is hardly possible that many 
traces of bones should not have remained ; indeed the specimen 
of a bovine homoore with cinder matter adhering to it which is 
referred to in connection with the Budikanama mound proves 
positively that bones did remain in some cases. But b^ond 
that solitary bone I came across none connected in any way with 
the cirder-formhig conflagrationB. 

ThiErorigin of these great aoonmnlations of cinder or scoria 
has btenii subject which has greatly occupied my thoughts, and I 
have been led to form conolnsionB very different from those of 
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Captain Newbold and Mr. Bobert Sewell wbo regard tbem as 
cremation sites of later ages than the neolithic period, with which 
1 consider them to be most distinctly connected, by finding so 
many celts and so much antique pottery among the debris tains of 
the two Kupgal camps and yet more from the study of two other 
very important camps, neither of which was known to either 
Newbold or Sewell. These two camps are those occurring at 
Ghadiganuni (21 miles west by north of Bellary) and at Lingada- 
halLi in the Alur taluk 29 miles to the north-east, at both of which 
large numbers of celts were found, mostly in the centre of the 
camps, which celts and many other neolithic objects will be seen 
by visitors to the Madras Museum or realized by readers of my 
catalogue raisonne whose pages clearly show the same facts. 

Non. — Size and shape of ihe Cinder Camps, 

Kupgal iVo. 1.— Bndaly tqiure, each aido fflOMuring aboat 60 yarda, and i)io 
vallum 16' or 16* high where beat preaenred. Several oelta were found by mo on 
the cinder alopea here and alao camp No. 2. 

Kupgal JVo. 2.— -Rudely oqn.are, each aide meaaurea about 60 yards and the 
■ emains of tho vallum atand about 10* where least broken down. 

Halakundi camp No. 1 (south-west of Bellary).— Square in shape with 
ail external meoHurement of 60 paoea a side. The vallum has been greatly 
broken down and spread inwardly as if by the trampling of cattle assisted by 
burrowing animals. The remains of the vallum are only about A' high. Camp 
No. 2 was found to be smaller and very ill preserved. 

Qadiganuru camp (23| miles west by,aorth|of Bellary) lies close under tho hill 
north of the travelleis’ bungalow and is square in shape and of good sise, but 
tbd vallum had already been very greatly deetroyedat the time of my lirst visit in 
March 1886. Largo numbers of oelts and other neolithic objisots were found in 
connection with it, which did not, allow of a moment's hesitation in deciding on 
its neolithio age. 

Sanavaspur camp— which lies in the open plain to the sontii-east of the 
village of that name, 16 miles north of Belhury, is a rather irregular oblong 
measuring 75' by 66' with a vallum from 6* to 6' high ezooptontho north side 
whioh is broken down into on inclined plane. Tho pottery 'found here shows a 
neolithio laoies. 

LiugadahaUi camp.— (29 miles north-oast of Bellary) is approximately circular 
with a oiroumferenoe of 264 paces. The vallum is a rather low one. 

Ita age is unquestionably neolithioior inside the enolosiire 1 collected with 
my own hand 36 oelts and 11 other objects neolithio in fooiea. as were also IGG 
flakes, 21 cores and four artioles of pottery. 

The cinder surfaces support uo vegetation whatever as a rule. 

Cinder Mounds, 

1. Beside the *' Cinder Gamps ” there ere a number of mounds of the same sort 
of cinder whioh can only be styled mounds as even tho largest of them show no 
approach to the vallated struotore of the oamps. Budikanama mound is the 
largest of those and has been desoribed at page 78. 

2. The third in point of size, the Nimbapur mound, a little east of the ruins 
of Yijianagar (Hampi) 1 notice next beoause it was desoribed by Captain Mew- 
bold who mentioned iho native legend that it was the ashes of the giant Bali. 

The dimensions of the mound given by Newbold are : length 45 yards, width 
18 yards and height 10 to 14 feet. They appeared to me to be correct. 1 
examined the mound very carefully, but found nothing whatever to assies in 
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determiiimg itt age which may be and very probably is post-neolithio. There 
were no enolotores of any kind yitible in the cinder mats. 

If it had been the tite of a great holoeanst of animals of any kind, it appeare 
very improbable that not a tingle bone thonld have etcaped dettrnction. 

3. The largett cinder mound I came aorott occurs at a place called Kanoha- 
gara Belagallu in Alur talak (85 milet N. 6« E. of Bellary). It la OTal in shape, 
and 70 paces in length by 4U at itt widest part. 

Its age it probably neolithic, for I found a celt No. 1462 lying on ita anrface, 
alao many corncrnahers, aereral mealing ttonea and two aniall tronghaof granite, 
but I brought away only the celt and a fragment of a large thick nnio tvhich 
may haTe been used as part of a collar. 

The oelt, a large and heavy one, waa greatly weathered and had evidently 
been long expoaed. 

4. Of very much smaller aiao it the cinder mound half a mile south of Bngnra. 
The mound which is a very flat one showed no enclosnret or tnrfaoe objects by 
which to attempt a determination of its age. Still smaller cinder mounds were 
found in other localities. Kakballa hill (26 miles W. by N. of Bellary) shows a 
patch of cinder in a saddle and three small mounds at foot of it, none of which 
yielded anything definitely fixing their age. But the pottery and tome selected 
atones found on top of the hill wore of neolithic facies. 

6. A noteworthy cinder mound is to be seen on Kuriknppa hill (17 miles 
west . by north of Bellary), a neolithic site which yielded numerous interesting 
specimens. 

6. Another spread of cinder occurs in a comer of the hill north of Saridamma 
Konda, west of Sanganakalln village. Here also nothing is visible imbedded in 
or weathered out of the cinder mass giving any clue to its age, whether neolithic 
or post«neolithio. 

This mound is of quite small site and thickness. 

A possible explanation o! the origin of the camps suggested 
itself to me when reading the late Sir Henry Stanley’s most 
interesting book ** In Ilarkest Africa,” in which he mentions 
(Vol. II, page 520) a very remarkable practice of the natives of the 
village of Mukniiga on the Albert Nyanza of piling up great 
oircnlar mounds of cowdung inside the thorn fence known as the 
Zeriba which surrounds all villages and hamlets in that part of 
Africa. These great mounds of cowdnng would he liable to take 
fire when dry in the hot weather and unless the fire were pnrposely 
extinguished by tlie people it would go on smouldering and the 
ashes produced would he of a sooriaoeons nature. In sites 
that the people were attached to, the cowdung monnd boil ding 
would undoubtedly be continued by generation after generation 
and the mound would be occasionally burnt. Seeing how careless 
the lower olasses of natives of India are abunt fire now-a-days^ it 
may not he too hazardous to assume that their neolithio ancestors 
were equally so and that conflagrations were not of very rare oc- 
currence. In a cotton soil country the formation of a layer "^of 
oindez wonld be useful at times for the reason that in the rainy 
season the surface of the cinder bed does not become an utter 
quagmire as does that of the black aoil, bat keeps clean and dries 
rapidly. 
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Details about the several camps are given in pages 93 and 94. 

None came under my observation outside of the Bellaij 
district^ though my traverses of the adjoining district were very 
close ones^ but quite lately I heard from my friend Mr. Bosworth 
Smith that he found two typical camps near to the Wandalli Gold 
mine in the Baichur taluk, Hyderabad State. 

He had an analysis made of the cinder by Mr. W. E. Smith, 
Professor of Ohemistiy at the Presidency College, Madias, which 
I am allowed to give here — 
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It was in this district that I met with for the first time beads 
made of freshwater shells ; in this case the common Palndina, of 
which I found two specimens in a small site on the south or right 
bank of the Tungabhadra 3 or 4 miles east of Hampasagara. The 
shells were converted ipto beads by grinding a hole into the 
lower whorl through which a string could pass out of the mouth. 
With these beads was a great quantity of broken antique pottery 
and a number of broken bangles made of chank shell. One of 
the Paludina beads and three of the bangles are figured in Plate 
41. Their numbers are 1518-2, -5, -6 and -9. On the same 
plate 1 have figured a section of a Mazza shell sawn ready for 
the carver. No. 1518-24 is an untouched Mazza rapa placed in 
the collection to show an example of the shell so much valued 
by the old folks of the early iron age, if not already usdd by the 
neolithic people. 

The finding of several good and shai^ clay scrapers is proof 
positiveoftheexistenceof a leather dressing industry. Several 
forms are known, e.y.. No. 649 with a pointed butt and No. 658 
which is nearly circular. These two are figured in Plate 52. 
The finest example met with by me is numbered 1401 and was 
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found in ^anganakailn 3 miles north-east of Bellarj town and 
its good shape and large size may be well judged by the figure 
given in plate 52. It is made of basalt. 

A vezy interesting charm, or amulet, was found by me buried 
under the threshold of a ruined pond built house, on the top of 
Narasimdevera gudda 8 miles sonth-east of Harpanahalii. 'Ihe 
amulet is in the shape of a crouching bull with a huge hump. 
Below him are throe well drilled holes for his attachment, probably 
in an upright position; the threshold, a thin light stone, got 
kicked over and the bull lay exposed unweathered. The figure is 
made of serioite sehist of pinkish colour and is figured in Plate 16 
(No; 1521). 
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CHAPTER XL 

ANANTAPUR DISTRICT. 

Onlj the noithem part of this district was surveyed bj me, 
bat it proved to have been largely occupied by the neolithic people 
and the namerous sites they had occupied yielded a large number 
of interesting objects. 

The northern part of the district is in its physiograpfaical 
appearance much like the south-eastern part of the Bellary 
dirtrict, an open country, from which rise a number of granite 
hiUs, most of them more or less castellated in character and 
offering strongly defensible and desirable sites which were much 
resorted to by the old neolithic folk. The plains between these 
hills are now regur-oovered flats, mostly very bare of trees, but 
whether they were so, so many centuries ago, is a problem towards 
the solution of which I procured no evidence.^ Anyhow, the pos- 
session of the strong rocky fastnesses commanding the plains for 
a considerable distance around their base must have enabled the 
people to cultivate the immediate surroundings of their hills with 
a very considerable degree of security, as the look-out they 
doubtiess kept on the top of the hill would give the cultivators 
tunely warning of the approach of enemies. Out of 23 localities at 
which 1 made flnds, 1 reckon eight to be really important sites, 
nine to be only moderately important and the remaining six as 
unimportant. 

The important sites are the following : — 

(1) Lattavabamu hill. — A conspicuous semi-castellated Laturaramn 
pointed hill, about 33 miles north-west from Anantapur, had 
evidently been inhabited for a long period by the neoUthic 
people, judging by the large number of used and broken imple- 
ments found on the western slope which alone was occupied and 
right up to the summit, the other sides of the hill being too steep 
for residential purposes. No signs of domiciles remain, but only 
a number of blocks on which there are rubbing places used ^ 
probably for mealing purposes. On account of their great weight 
none of these were brought away. The Lattavoramites had 
diown a great fondness for pistacite rook for use as comcmaheis, 
no less than a doaen of that type being in the collection Nos. 1661, 

1668 to 1665 and 1667 to 1674, the bright colouring of the rock 
being doubtless the attraotion. 


^ Bm p. 00 1 alio Stephoi Hidqp*s Theoir of the Formatloa of Bonr.n. 60-: 
iiidAddeiidniDiro.Yni. --e . 
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Taken as a whole the Lattavaramu specimens are a rather 
oommonplaoe lot and many of them ill-preserved. 

(2} Budihal. — A fine speoimen of the truly castellated hill 
wil^ many capital rock shelters near the top where the inhabitants 
conld enjoy themselves in the cool shade. In one of these near 
the top, 1 found a long shallow stone trough No. 1828-1 (figured 
in Plate 8) arranged table fashion between two good rock seats 
where the women could have sat in great ease, while carrying on 
their mealing work. They were doubtless very fond of working 
in company, for a little further down the hill I found a very 
remarkable little oblong terrace with a flat bare rocky floor where 
the mealers had evidently been in the habit of working in com- 
pany, for some 14 or 15 large shallow fairly polished depressions 
had been worn in the rock. The hollows are from 15 to 20 
inches across and nearly circular in shape. 

The women could here have carried on their work in shade 
from the upper part of the hill till late in the morning and enjoyed 
a fine and extensive view to the westward. In this place the 
mealing work must have been carried on in the .kneeling or squat- 
ting posture. 

Of the numerous and varied artifacts found on this most 
interesting hill the following deserve special attention : — 

No. 1778 is a small pestle made of diorite. It has a 
triangular body. 

No. 1797 is a large oval mealing stone made of grey 
crystaUine limestone, a stone not to be found in that neighbour- 
hood and very rarely used by the neolithic people. 

No. 1807, a mealing stone of chrome-mica gneiss, rather 
broken, was apparently a thick oval when complete ; used on two 
faces. 

Veiy little pottery was noticed on the hill and only one 
fragment was brought away, which was part of a grey earthenware 
rose vase. 

(3) ViDAPAWABJkLLU FoBT HILL (Iddapinkal of Atlas sheet 
No. 50) on the Anantapnr-Bellary high road. — A considerable 
number of celts, chisels, fiakers, etc., were found on the rooky 
hill rising close to the village. Only No. 1886 deserves special 
attention because very shapely, the rest are a rather poor lot. 

The two granite hills at VidapanakaHu yielded respectively 
eelts and other neolithic implements, but no pottery was obtained 
from either. The celts, chisels, fiakers and other implements 
found on the Fort or Eastern hill demand no special remarks, but 
beside them I obtained a good series, of flakes, strike-a-lights, 
scrapers and cores, mostly of chert, but some of agate and 
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chalcedony and qnartzite, several of which merilf attention. 
No. 1852-2 is a broad-edged scraper of reddish light brown 
chert. 

No. 1852-5 is a circular strike-a-light of chert, deep 
chocolate and bluey mottle in colour. No. 1852-8 is a small 
lancet-shaped flake of yellowish agate. No. 1852-13 is a flake 
scraper of limpid rock crystal with a good bulb of percussion. 
No. 1852-14 is a small shapely scraper ended flake of pale yellow 
agate with a bulb of percussion. The flake is figured in Plate 
10. Nos. 1852-24 and 25 ore dark brown agate cores of 7 and 
8 flakes respectively, showing shining surfaces. 

The agates of which several of the cores and flakes are 
made must have been procured from a considerable distance ; the 
valley of the Tnngabhadra, the nearest place where agates (out of 
the Doccan Trap) are procurable, is nearly 60 miles distant ; the 
makers of the flakes and cores must therefore have been at the 
trouble of fetching them or procuring them by barter. 

(4) Yidapanakallu West hill. — A granite hill lying a 
little distance away from the pointed hiU just treated of. Here 
too a good number of neolithic implements were found together 
with the only palecolith, No. 1853, 1 came across in the Anantapnr 
district. See Plate 18. It is made of quartzite and is a squarish 
oval in shape. 

The noticeable finds made here beside the palssolith just 
referred to are the following : — 

N 0 . 1854 is a broad-edged celt of diorite in the third stage 
showing two joint planes brought into use in the making. 
No. 1864 is a chisel, of diorite, in which two joint planes have been 
utilized by the makers. No. 1877 is a slingstone of red chert. 
No. 1885 is a scraper made of purplish red heematite jasper. 

(5) Velpuhaduou (Yellapadugu of Atlas sheet No. 59), 
an isolated round-topped granite hill about 2 miles east of Vida- 
panakfidlu, crowned with a fortification of post-neolithic date. 
Although a very poor position strategically when compared with 
the hill sites just described, this hill yielded a good harvest of 
celts and other neolithic artifacts, of which the following are 
worth some attention 

No. 1948, a small celt of basalt with a pointed butt, a deep 
cutting edge and one joint plane nde, is figured in Plate IS No. 
1953 is a small celt of basalt which shows three joint plaixes to have 
been utilised. It had been worked up to sta^ 3. No. 1970 is 
a diorite hammer-axe imitiM its bu^t. It also had been worked up 
to stage 8. No. 1998 is a thick-l^ied diorite chisd with a very 
short edge transverse to the. axial plime. It is figured in Plate 
6 and is strikingly unlike *any other specimen in the collection. 
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No. 2018 is a remarkable aharp-edged disc^ most probably a 
hurling stone or slingstone. No. 2032 is a small mealing stone 
of pink and pale green and jellotr pistacite rook, with two faoes. 
No. 2034 is a small oval mealing stone of pale green chrome 
granite worked on two faces. No. 2034-a, figured in Plate 48| 
is a large oval mealing stone of pale granite, both faces strongly 
convex, very suitable for use in one of the dcfep trpughs like 
No. 2788 (Plate 7). Nos. 2035, 2088 and 2039 are slingstones 
circular in shape — ^he first made of grey quartzite, the two last 
of white quartz. 

A very interesting series of scrapers, flakes, flake-knives 
and cores, mostly of agate, but some few of chert, was obtained 
by me on the Velpumadugu hill and is numbered No. 2040-1 to 
2040-33, and of these I would draw attention to the following : — 
No. 2040-2 is a broad thin leaf-shaped flake of green quartz por- 
phyry, with a very sharp edge. No. 2040-4 is a flake knife of red 
jasper with a strong catting edge. No> 2040-7 is a small flake-saw 
madf^ of agate. No. 2040-11 is a flake scraper made of red- 
bru wn chert. No. 2040-33 is a thick-worked flake of brown chert. 

The cores Nos. 2040-16 to 32 offer no speciality but are very 
pretty, so much so that it is strange that they were never drilled 
and converted into beads, as many of the really shapely ones would 
have done admirably for such. An interesting specimen of a 
selected stone is Nn. 2040-34, a large clavate mass of diorite 
brought from several miles distance, there being no locality near 
by from which the specimen could have been obtained. From 
the nature of the stone and its shape it is a fair inference that the 
finder brought it in with the intention of making a celt of 
unusually large size, but for reasons unknown, it never came to be 
worked. 

(6) Old site bast op tub qreat temple at Tadpatei on 
the right bank of the Pennfir about a mile east from it. A 
considerable tract is thickly covered with broken potteiy, much 
of it of good quality and highly decorated, which must have 
belonged to superior and well-to-do people. Only one single vessel 
was met with entire, and it unfortunately broke while being 
dug out, but was mended and is figured in Plate 48, No. 2055-88. 

Of special interest the following deserve attention : — 

No. 2055-1 appears to be the side of a small portable hearth 
such as the Tamil people of the present day call an ** adipu 
It is red in colour, polished and ornamented a little above the 
base with a raised ^let of finger-tip impressions. See Plate 30. 

No. 2055-8 is the lip of a vase. 

No. 2055-14 is part of the side of a vessel with a red 
round medallion with a fillet of 9 low cones moulded upon it. 
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No. 2055-15 is a medallion on a fragment of the side of 
some yesad^ with a star pattern mside a broad oircnlar band 
polished and painted red. Figored in Plate 36. 

No. 2055-18 is part of a nde of a large melon-shaped bowl 
with a thin lip and an elaborate pattern traced on it^ red^ polished. 

No. 2055-19 is the side of a large vessel with a good 
pattern on it, two fillets of right sloping bars and one fillet left 
doping bars below. The same may be said of No. 2055-22. 

No. 2055-26 is part of the side of a vessel with a striking 
pattern on it ; large, red, polished (Plate 31). 

No. 2055-69 is the side of a wide-mouthed lotah with 
painted brown orange bars vertical and horizontal on a darker 
ground. 

No. 2055-73 is the side of a red bowl painted with 
vertical pale bars. 

No. 2055-76 is a dull red-brown bowl, the side painted 
with a grating of diagonal pale bars. 

Nos. 2055-80 and 81 are parts of the lip of a dish with a 
wide outside flange. 

No. 2055-85 is the shoulder of a vessel with a wavy fillet 
in a groove below the nook and a big fillet lower down ; rod, hall 
polished. 

No. 2055-86 is the spout-lip of a bowl of rough brown 

ware. 

No. 2055-88 is crateriform bowl with a flat base, of rod 
coarse ware. 'Fhe bowl which is entire is figured in Plate 48. 

The facies of this collection of antique pottery is more 
modern than that of ordinary neolithic pottery, but no nooliths 
and no iron implements accompanied it to help in determining its 
true age. 

Equally deserving of attention is No. 2056, a fragment of a 
well carved sandstone plaque, well curved on both sides. Plate 16. 

No. 2171, a nearly cubical mass of banded black, red and 
yellow jasper, figured in Plato 20, was found on a pile of loose 
stones in the space between the rings of a double-ringed Kurumbar 
ring near to Tadpatri- It is a jasper of the Guddapah series 
such as occurs on the hill west of Pulivendla town in Guddap^ 
district. The rich colour of the jasper is lost in the photo. This 
fine selected stone was given me by my friend lifr. H. J. 
LeFanu, I.O.8., retired, who found it himself. 

(7) HavaLioi hill {HmUgS hill of Atlas sheet).— The old 
site on this isolated granite hill in Gooty talnq 40 miles 
north-west of Anantapur, yielded a> considerable number of 
celts and other artifacts, amongst which the following are notice- 
able. No. 2073 isa very tiny squhze-sided celt of basalt; No. 2079 
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18 a hammer of syenite, square-sided, two of the sides being joint 
planes. The most interesting finds on the hill belong to the fine 
series of artifacts of chert and agate. Nos. 2083-1 to 88. No. 
2083-7, a perfect fiake-knife of red brown chert and No. 2083-8, 
a perfect fiake-knife of brown chert, are figured in Plate 9. Many 
serrated and biserrated chert fiakes were procured here. Exactly 
for what purpose they were made is problematic, unless indeed 
they were used for working the patterns on ohank shell baugles. 
One of these, No. 2083-51, is figured in Plate 14. Some are 
really delicate objects, the preparation of which must have 
required much time and great care, s.^., No. 2083-30. No. 2083- 
50a is a small graving tool of pinky creamy chert with two sides 
very carefully worked. Agate flakes were also met with, as well 
as numerous cores of both chert and agate. Among these latter 
No. 2083-56, a doable core, is noticeable because it has both ends 
worked scraper fashion ; its material is red-brown chert weathered 
into caoholong in part. I explored the hill on the 28th March 
1890. 

There are many signs of continued habitation on the middle 
and eastern parts of the hill, especially the latter, in the shape of 
mealing places, mostly small and deepish ovals; the shallower 
hollows are of much laiger size superficially. 

(8) Ealamsdbvuk hill — About 12 miles south-east of 
Anantapur town, close to ihe village of Mushturu, on the high road 
to Guddapah in an old site at the southern end of the granite hill 
there occurring, is a neolithic settlement to which an iron age settle- 
ment apparently succeeded, traces of the latter being numerous in 
the shape of black iron slug scattered about the surface on which 
remain also large quantities of trap fragments, probably the 
rubbish, of a colt factory. Broken celts were numerous but were 
not collected ; comorushers and pounders were numerous, but not 
so mealing stones. Among the finds taken the following were 
interesting : No. 2160, a shallow mortar made out of a large 
dioritictrap pebble ; No. 2149, a short square-sided chisel. 

Much comminuted pottery accompanied the neolithic 
remains, chiefly of the r^ and black and salmon-coloured 
varieties and of excellent quality , but very few pieces were large 
enough to be worth collecting. Of those taken were No. 2169-1, 
the lip of a polished black bowl, a good looking vessel ; and 
No. 2169-5, the side of a large red painted chatty with a fillet of 
finger-tip impressions over a fillet of left-sloping triple square dots 
or pitlets. 

(9) Yubaxabub (Wadjra Earur, Atlas Sheet). — ^No distinct 
signs of an old site were visible, but a number of celts, an 
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axe-hammer, two hammer stones and live mealing atones of 
granite and gneiss were found close together on the suiboe of the 
knoll west of the bungalow. The village lies 27 miles N.W. by 
N. of Anantapur town and 10 miles S. of Guntakal junction. 

The name Yajra means a diamond, but there is no evidenoe 
that came to my knowledge that those gems were known in 
prehistoric times. The word also means a club. 

(10) Uravakonda. — 32 miles N.W. of Anantapur. A 
neolithic settlement has left traces of itself on the north and 
west sides of the sharp-pointed hill which must have constituted 
a very defensible stronghold in the olden time. The finds made 
were not numerous but included No. 1719, a small celt of basalt 
in stage 4 and No. 1721, half a polished sliokstone of diorite, also 
No. 1726, a very small oval-worked flake of granite which is 
figur^ in Plate 18. Granite was hardly ever used by the 
neolithic people as they greatly preferred making their arms and 
implements of basic trap. 

(11) KAttAKOMa&KALA.~A sito on a hill top 3^ miles 
south-south-west of Vidapanakallu, the finds on which are 
numbered from 1890 to 1934-6. A number of celts (10), an adze, 
5 chisels, 6 hammers, 13 oorncrusJiers and 6 mealing stones were 
among the finds, as also several flakes, a slingstone of quartz and 
the base of the spout of\9arthenware, No. 1934-a, silvery outside. 

(12) Guntakal railway junction. — When stopping at 
this place in Januaiy 1887 J came across a neolithic site which 
yielded a fair number of celts, etc., which numbered from 2041 
to 2055-a are in the collection. 

My friend, Mr. Cornelius Cardew,^ with whom 1 was staying 
when 1 found this site, continued the investigation of it with 
great success after my departure, and many of his finds are now 
in the Madras Museum and are to be seen in the lower room. 
A reference to the catalogue of that collection shows them 
numbered from 1220 to 1268. He had made further excavations 
and from them obtained an important and very interesting series 
of iron-age implements. Among his finds was a specially interest- 
ing one, a well-made wooden tooth comb which had escaped the 
greed of the termites because buried in a layer of white ash, a 
substance strenuously avoided by them at all times. It is with 
one exception the only neolithic object of wood that I am 
acquainted with and an object of great interest. 

The destruction of the immense number of wooden artifacts 
which must have been in use by the.neolithio people, and also 
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by their palasolithio predecessors, possibly their ancestors, was 
marvelloasly complete and is a fact which an archseologist can 
only mourn over gpreatiy.i Had they been preirorved we should 
\hate bben^ipblp to\form\a much better and fuller conception of the 
sta^ 01 civilization they had arrived at. That this must have 
been the case is self-evident when we remember the interesting 
articles carved out of wood and the variety of examples of the 
weaving and other industries of the neolithic, bronze andiron-age 
peoples found in the Swiss lake-dwellings and those of other 
countries, and the many remarkable finds of dug-out boats, 
beaver and other traps met with in so many parts of Europe in 
great bogs or in some cases under blown sands. To the same 
cause must be attributed the entire absence of remains of huts, 
houses, palisades and gates to the old fortifications, such as must 
of necessity have existed in connection with the many settlements 
of the several old peoples. The voracity of the termites did more 
to obliterate the works of man than even fire or tempest in many 
ages. Leather they greedily devour and even attack bone. See 
Addendum No. XXll. 

Qaiitakal Of the many interesting finds I made here the following are 

juMtion specially deserving of notice : No. 2046, a small axe-hammer of 

diorite, folly worked, vith the striking face, ground quite blunt ; 
No. 2048, a small celt worked to the 3rd stage with bevelled 
sides and three joint planes utilized, the edge broken by use 
probably ; No. 2050-k, a core of grey [agate which has been used 
as a strike-a-light, 11 flakes had been struck from it ; No. 2054, 
a round-sided hammer of leptynite ; and No. 2055, a cylindrical 
cornemsher made of pistacite granite. 

liuguamu. (13) Bogasamupram. — Seven miles north offcTadpatri. No 
dram iito. distinct site was here met with, but from the fields to the oust 

of the village a number of chert Hakes and cores were obtained of 
a size considerably larger than generally met with in South India. 
Of the cores No. 2060 is noteworthy and of the pot fragments 
No.2070-a, the side of a large red-brown chatty, is elaborately deco- 
rated with a raised fillet of impressed left sloping rope barlets and 
a fiat fillet of sunk right sloping barlets. A fine rock crystal bead 
was also found here which is figured as No. 17 in Plate 17. The 
cores and Hakes were very little weathered and had probably 
been turned up by the plough not long previously to my visit, 
siie north of (^4) HiLL, NORTH OF Havaligi BILL. — Beside a few neolithic 
Himligi implements, parts of a polished bowl of light grey earthenware 
without any pattern on it, numbered 2093-e, was the only object 
of note. 

(15) MtoHUKOTA.— A flake factory existed a little to the 
north-west of the present village, jud^g the many cores of 
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pisolitic chert lying aboat, but only few flakes remained ; the finds 
are numbered from 2107 to 2140. . found the factory site in 
November 1890. 

(10) Jambuldinki hill.— a castellated granite hill a little 
east of the high road to Gooty and 10 miles north of Anantapur 
town with remains of a small neolithic site on the top and the 
western face. The finds were a celt, corncmshers, and mealing 
stones. These are Nos. 2095 to 2099-6 and many flakes and cores 
of chert, agate and chalcedony which are numbered 2100 and 
2100-1 to 26 and form a very noteworthy series. Several linohets 
occur on the top. 

(17) Ybbragudi hill.— Under a rock shelter near the top of 
the hill which is a bold rooky one, south of a point on the railway^ 
half way between Gooty and Guntakal junction, I found a celt 
and some mealing stones, Nos. 1575 to 1578-a. 

Anantapur town. — ^A t a point a little west of the town, 1 
found a small number of cores, but no flakes, on the site of the 
police butts. 

A friend Mr. Reginald Ellis, G.E., when on the North-West 
line met with five objects of interest on a site half a tnilo west of 
the railway bridge over the Ponner river on the bank. 

Of these, three are chert flakes, one of which No. 2070-a is 
figured in Plate 9. It is slightly serrated and pale chocolate in 
colour. No. 2070-b is a very pale salmon pink flake ; No. 2070-c, 
a large flake, banded grey chert ; No. 2079-0, a small core of 
ciystal ; No. 2070-e, a lead coin of the Andhra dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

OUDDAPAH DISXBICT. 

Only a portion of sontli of the district was traversed by me 
after my attention was given to prehistoric research and I came 
across many fewer old sites and made fewer finds than in the 
Bellary, Anantapnr and Knrnool districts. My geological work 
lay mainly in the sab-division of the district which forms its 
soaihern part and lies mach higher than the eastern and northern 
parts. 

The most interesting part of the conntry palmolithically is the 
central part of the Rdyaohdti talnq where nnmerons small thin 
spreads of lateritic gravel occur, in which quartzite palmoliths are 
.to be found. The knowledge of the presence of these dates from 
1864 when they were first found by the late Mr. C. M. Oldham 
of the Geological Survey* I revisited that region in 1891 and 
obtained various good specimens at different places which are in 
the collection. No. 2203-A, found on the south-south-west 
of Sarasvatipalli is a good broad scraper-flake with a conspicuous 
bulb of percussion. No. 22U3-B is a pointed oval broad and 
shapely palasolith from south of Makrawalpalli, from which 
locality I procured nine specimens including No. 220B-D, a very 
shapely narrow double-pointed implement, figured in Plate 2. 

No. 2203-E is a small very dark quartzite implement of the 
axe or Madras type. 

No. 2203-F is of the oval type with remarkably sharp edges 
and rather pointe<f at both ends. From Ghintamreddipalli I 
obtained No. 2204 a largo palsDolith, unbroken but much rolled. 

From the same locality came No. 2203-1, a large WQrked flake 
of dark brown colour rather like an incurved scraper in shape. 

No. 2203-K is a pointed oval broad and thin. 

Of neolithic artifacts a variety of forms for different uses 
VM collected from several places named below. 

A little to the southward of Dorigallu in Kadiri taluk of the 
Guddapah district 1 climbed up to the old ruined fort on top of 
the syeuitio Kot4 Konda. I picked up two neolithic flakes, one of 
red jasper and the other of grey chert, and with them a bead of 
black paste slightly striated. 

At Yemala, in Pulivendla talnq, 35 miles west by south of 
Guddapah, the former existence of a flake factory site is indicated 
by the number of cores here found, via., 23 of chert of many 
oolonis and of an unusually ‘‘agatey” texture. Only two small 
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flakes remained witH the cores and a oonple of strike-a-lights. 

The cores and flakes are nnmbered from 2173 to 21 96. No. 21 97 , 
a celt^ was also found here hj the road side and to the north. 

A small but interesting neolithic site was found at Yellatur, rellatw 
10} miles west of Cuddapah, where a few flakers and slickstones 
were obtained together with a quantity of pottery, mostly red makmg* 
painted and polished. The most noteworthy specimen of earthen- 
ware was No. 2203-13, one-third of a small lotah of red rough 
make which is largely filled with ohunam like what is frequently 
seen in the old rejected chatties of toddy-drawers. This is very 
interesting evidence of the early existence of the palm juice 
industry and a proof that the partiality to fermented drinks was 
not of European introduction but o: * nnated in India itself. It 
is figured in Plate 31 and has come out badly. No. 2203-1 is the 
lip and neck of a coarse grey chatty bowl, the lip of which is 
reeded above. This also is figured in Plate 81. No. 2208-4 is 
part of the Hp of a bowl whose lip shows a gable edge ; it is of 
red colour and polished ; No. 220^12 is the lip of a black painted 
and polished melon-shaped bowl. No. 2208-1 5-a, paii of a 
large-mouthed chatty, red and polished, shows three fillets of 
barlcts and four plain raised fillets. This very noteworthy 
specimen is figured in Plate 39. 

From the bank of the Papagni river at Mundlavaripalli in Mnndlavwi 
Eadiri taluq, I obtained a largo and remarkable series of old 
pottery well deserving description ; but this must be reserved to be 
given in future bulletins of the Museum when illustratiqns which 
are absolutely essential can bo provided. The numbers are 
2203Z.1 to 2203 Z-67. 

Specimens of the shell bangle industry, several of which kuve 
carved umbos, e.j/.. Nos. 2203-6, e and d, were atso found hero. 

Here as elsewhere all the bangles had been rejected pro- 
bably because broken ; they were evidently worn by the women 
as long as they remained whole, but whether they were broken 
and oast away purposely when widowhood occurred as is the 
case with some of the wandering tribes ^ of the present day, it is 
impossible to say as no evidence on that point was met wi^. 

From a small fortification on the top of the ridge south of Ghattii 
Ghattu in Madanapalle taluq, 1 got a small quantity of frag- 
mentary potteiy mostly black and grey in colour and variously 
decorated. The specimens are Nos. 2208-N to 2203-T. 

1 the Lembedii or Bnajarii, one of the gipey tribei. 

I fonnd eooh e etripping of wooden uad bone ermlele once in the Jungle 
where in the Ceded Dietricte | the wooden onee were ell broken. The whole 
mode e pile 7 or 8 inehei high. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


NORTH ARGOT DISTRiar. 

Traces of palaaolithic man were fonnd in many parts of 
this district, especially its eastern talnqs, from which came a 
very good snite of five palasoliths given me by my friend Mr. 
H. J. LieFann, I.G.S., retired, who collected them daring his 
tears when Collector. 

Of this series I would draw attention to No. 2204-5, a very 
anusnally pointed weapon, figured in Plate 1. It belongs to the 
spearhead type. 

The implements of this series are all of quartzite. 

On the left bank of the Kaveripakkam surplus channel, the 
Gorteliar (river) of Atlas sheet No. 78, opposite to the village of 
Takkool, 5 miles south-east by east of Arkonam junction, is a 
oiicalar encampment with a double line of circumvallation which 
was said by the epuntry people to be the work of the “ Kurumbar 
Rajah,’* a mythical personage. A good celt was picked up by 
me from the surface which might have been washed down from 
some half-destroyed Kurumbar rings if they were of neolithic age. 
This would easily explain the provenance of the celt^ but that age 
is quite problematic. 

Many palsBOliths were obtained by me when surveying the 
eastekn edge of the district in 1863 and 1864, but many of those 
went to the G-eologioal Survey Museum, but eight specimens 
marked 25 to 32 were presented by me to the Madras Museum 
and are included in the old oolloetion shown in the ground floor 
gallery. The late Mr. W. R. Robinson discovered large numbers 
of them at Eirkumbadi along the Madras Railway in connection 
with lateritio gravels, but what became of his collection I do not 
know. 

A good series of palaeolitbs numbered from 51 to 89 and 
included in the old collection referred to was presented to the 
Museum by tlie late Mr. H. R. P. Garter for some time Chief 
Engineer of the Madras Railway, but no locality was recorded. 
Most of these, if not all, were, I believe, procured to the west and 
noith-west of Arkonam Junction, whore I had previously also found 
many among lateritio debris, all of which went to the Geological 
Survey Museum, Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OHINGLBPUT DI8TBIOT. » 

This district is speoially interesting as containing the most 
nuraerons and important traces of palmolitliic man known in 
Soathem India. Neolithic remains are by no means unknown. 

The first palasolith discovered in India came from a ballast 
pit on the Brigade ground at Pallavaram, lying some little 
distance west of the Madras-Trichinopoly high road. The pit 
was a very small one, but when I revisited it in 1864 it had 
been somewhat enlarged and from-, the debris turned oat, I 
obtained a couple of good oval implements of whicli one was 
Bgurod in Plates X and X-a of my original paper published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, the first implement 
found being figured in Plates 1 and I-a. My paper bore the title 
** On the occurrence of Stone Implements in lateritic formations 
in various parts of the Madras and North Arcot districts.’^ ^ The 
regular number of the journal only appeared in October 1866, but 
fifty copies of my paper were struck off the year before and 
distributed among the leading prehistoric arohceologists and 
attracted immediate and genuine interest in South Indian finds. 
This interest was greatly increased by my reading in 1868 two 
further papers. The first, which I read to the Oeological Society 
of London on the 17th J nne 1868, bore the title On the distri- 
bution of stone implements in Southern India.’’ The second 
I read to the International Prehistoric Congress at Norwich in 
August 1868. 

Both were very favourably received and fully discussed at the 
respective meetings, at both of which I exhibited a good series 
of the palflsoliths I had obtained at Pallavaiam, the Attram- 
pakkam nullah and elsewhere. 

At the Norwich Congress no one took a deeper interest in 
the Indian palasoliths than the veteran Svredish archceologist, 


^ This district has also home tho nane of Madraa diatriot and waa known aa 
anoh at the time at which my paper desoriptive of the palsolithB first disootered 
was pabliahed and also later still when my Memoir on the Geology of the 
Madras district appeared in 1874. Some time afterwards the district reverted 
to its old name by which it is now known ufiloially. 

* The great majority of the 27 plates illustrating mj paper were dimwn by 
my wife and are escelimit likenessee of the implemento thongh rery ooarsely 
lithographed. Plates S aaSd 2-a represent a very typical epearhead. 
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Professor Nilsson, who specially admired No. 2204-9 of the present 
collection, but 1 would not part with it, the yery best specimen 
I ever had, bat gave him instead my next best implement, one 
of a more pointed ** Spearhead ** type. Later in 1868 the 
greater part of my collection was distributed forme by Dr. John 
Tllvans (now Sir John Evans, k.c.d.) to the leading English pre- 
historic archmologists including himself, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
John Lubbock,^ Colonel Lane-Fox,^ Mr. C. Wickham Flower 
and Mr. James Wyatt of Bedford. Before returning to India I 
had the pleasure and advantage of seeing the collections of Sir 
John Evans, Sir John Lubbock, Colonel Lane-Fox, Mr. C. 
Wickham Flower and Mr. James Wyatt besides that contained 
in the Blaokmoro Museum at Salisbury. 

A second important collection of paleBoliths and neoliths 
made in South India was exhibited by me at the International 
Exhibition in Vienna in 1873. Professor Hochstetter of 
“Novara” fame and other German savants were very anxious 
to buy my collection, but I would not part with it and finally 
presented it to the Geological Survey of India. It went to 
Calcutta in due coarse and was later on transferred with the rest 
of the palmolithio collection to the Indian Museum where 
prehistoric antiquities were appreciatively treated while the late 
Mr. Wood Mason was Superintendent, but have since then been 
grievously neglected as described by Mr. Logan, I.C.S., in his 
booklet on the “ Old Chipped Stones of India ” (Calcutta, 1906) 
as being the greater part “ huddled in confusion in a cabinet in 
the zoological ofiice ” having “ parted company with their fellows 
still on view in the Museum.” When in Calcutta, acting as 
Director of the Geological Survey in 1887,1 was enabled to recover, 
by exchange, for more recently acquired South Indian specimens, 
a few of my old Vienna collection of palseoliths, and also to 
acquire a variety of other specimens from Jabalpur, as well as 
some from Banda and three-flint cores from Bohri on the Indus. 

Among the Vienna collection specimens regained by exchange 
were Nos. 2204-7 to 12 of the present collection all of which are 
deserving of special notice. No. 2204-7 is a very fine speeimen of 
the guillotine sub-type of axe of drab brown quartzite with oblique 
edge and thick pebble butt, a really formidable weapon in the 
hand of a strong man. This was one of those collected in 1863 at 
Attrampakkam by my colleague Mr. (afterwards Dr.) William 


^ Kow Lord Avsbnry. 

* Afterward! General Fitt-Biven, the founder of the iplendld Pitt-Biven 
Mmenm at Oxford and a very distingniihed writer on ethnographioal and anthro- . 
pological matters. Sir John Erana died in 1906 since tho abore was written. 
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King. No. 2204-8 is a straiglit-edged axe, the fipst implement 
found in situ and figured in Plate 1. It is very shapely, of pinkish 
quartzite with a narrow butt end, weathered white ; I found it 
exposed in the low conglomerate cliff, a few yards below the 
breached bund of the Attrampakkam tank The beautiful 
palasolith so much coveted by Professor Nilsson, which I have 
above referred to. No. 2204-9, is figured in Plate 1 ; it is a narrow- 
pointed oval of purplish brown quartzite, with a cutting edge all 
round so sharp that it could only have been used by having been 
fitted with some kind of handle or with a very thickly covered 
hand. No. 2204-10 is a broad oval quartzite palceoUth of brown 
drab colour and well worked and like 2204-9 sharp all round. 
No. 2204-12 is a discoid palsDolith of purplish quartzite of small 
size, a possible slingstone. Interesting because found far south 
of the general region of palmoliths, is a small pointed oval one of 
brown quartzite found with others in lateritic conglomerate at 
Walajabad and given me the finder, my friend Professor 
Henderson of iihe Gkristian College. The specimen, which is a 
little broken, is numbered 2204-1 3, It was referred to l)ofore — 
page 6. 

The old prehistoric^ collection exhibited in the gpround floor 
gallery contains an instructive series of 25 palssoliths from this 
district presented by me. , The scries is numbered from 1 to 25 

A dozen palmoliths from Walajabad presented by Mr. iSomer 
Sampson are also exhibited in the ground floor gallery. 


’ Details of the geoloi^cal structare uf the oonntry around the Attrampak. 
kam nullah ralley and the Cortoliar Talley are given in my Meosoir un the 
Geology, Vol. X, Chapter V,pp. 27 — 68, Memoirs, G.S.I. 

Many localities for palaoolitlis were mot^with in this district ae also in the 
North Arccft District and are there given. See Addendum No. Ilf. 

* Besido the above 25 I presented the Museum with 23 more fine palieolith s 
from North A root and Nolloro districts, and fiurapur (Hyderabad State). 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NELLOBE DISTBIOT. 

Qoartnte palaDolitha were discovered bjr me in this district in 
1867, bat none of tbat date are included in the present collection. 
Those now exhibited were found by me in 1875 'in the upper and 
middle ports of the valley of the Maneru mostly washed out of 
lateritio (i^ravels restin^j^ on the gneissio rooks. No. 2204-14 is 
an axe with a pointed butt and sharp all round. Nos. 2204-15 to 
20a are of broad or narrow oval type and rather mde. Nos. 2204- 
24 and 25 are worked flakes and 26 a scraper. Remarkable 
speoimens are Nos. 2204-21 and 22, the former a well preserved 
oval with sharp edge all round , the latter a pointed shapely speaiv 
head with a pebble butt ; both of these oame from the coarse 
shingle bed on the higher ground east of Eandukur on the south 
side of the valley. Both are so slightly weathered that they can 
only have been exposed a comparatively short time. They are 
figured in Plate 1. 

A aeries of 14 good palmoliths numbered from 33 to 46 found 
in the Maneru valley was presented by me to the Museum some 
years ago and is exhibited as part of the old collection in the 
ground floor gallery. 

A factory for stone wheels for agricultural carts was in full 
owing in 1875 when visited by me. The wheels were made of 
granite very carefully quarried at Euohupudi (at foot of the great 
Andrakonda hill), 11 miles 8. by E. of Podile. 

A similar granite wheel factory was in working at Dedara- 
konda near Darisi about 12 miles north of Podilo at the time of 
my visit to Euchupudi. Details descriptive of the industry arc 
given in my Memoir on the Geology of the East Coast, in Volume 
XVI of the Memoirs, G.8.I., pp. 105 and 106. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


KURNOOL DISTRICT. 

This district Tielded palsBoliths in some nnmher, hot onij tiro 
are in the present collection, the others were mostl 3 r sent op to the 
Geological Sorrey Moseom very shortly after they were foond hy 
the late Dr. King and luyself in 1865 and 1866 in the valley of the 
Ehnnd^r near Roodrar in lateritic gravels. Some of these that I 
found in two or thinse of the valleys northward of S^amham 
(Gnmbnm) were very weU-shaped quartzite specimens of the 
pointed oval type, which all went to the Survey Museum. 

I showed a fine example of this type to a Tenadi man who 
had wandered up to my tent door and asked him if the people of 
his hill tribe were acquainted with such imjdements and ever used 
them. In reply, he gave me a look of the most withering 
contempt and marched off in a stately way, absolutely refusing to 
come back and answer any more questions. He was evidently 
much offended by my qaestLon, though 1 had spoken' quite kindly 
to him, but he got immediately on to a very high horse to my 
great amusement. 

The palaeoliths now in the collection from this district Fu,oolitbii 
were found by me ; one a little to the south-east of the Billasurgam !»»» 
oaves ; which is a well-shaped pointed oval implement of gritty 
quartzite sandstone and had evidently been long ezpos^ to 
weather action which has affected it greatly. In ooloor it is drab 
and it bears the No. 2609. The other No. 2608 is from near 
Dbone. 

In neoliths the district turned out to be rich and still more 
BO in objects of the early iron age. 

Two very important sites deserving of very special notice were 
met with and all the finds there made are shown. The first of these Patimd. 
sites lies to the north-east of the village of PfttpAd or PAtpAdo 
in the Banganapalle State. The second of the sitm occors on the 
left bank of the Hindri river opposite to the village of Bastipad 
and is described further on at page 116. The first indioati jns of ** 
the presence of prehistorics at PAtpAd were noted by me in 1883 
in several tiny raingullies in which nice-looking broken pottery 
was exposed. My head servant dug out some of it and it waa so 
goodin quality that I employed him to onoovera considerable 
piece of ground with no small success as to the variety of the 
vessels uncovered i unfortunately, however, they had been buried 
to such small depth that they had suffeiM greatly from the da^y 
passage over the ground four times a day of hundreds of eattte 
8 
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going to anil from their watering place. From the peculiar mode 
in which the vessels and other objects occurred here, it appears to 
me that the only reasonable way to account for the presence of such 
a quantity of what must have been valuable property to its owners, 
in such a limited space is to regard the find as a Cache/’ or hiding 
place, from which for reasons nnkuown, but easily imaginable, the 
hidden objects were never recovered. In tlie fields lying to the 
east of the “ Cache ” site were found very numerous objects of 
interest proving that there was there a site of habitation, probably 
occupied for a long period by the people who had made the 
cache. Among the great number of articles yielded by the P&tpad 
site, attention may be drawn to the following objects : No. 2364, 
a very small thin celt, very proliably a child's toy, made of hard 
speckled brown slate ; No. 2365, a slick stone, or slyking stone, 
which was probably used for smoothing woven material and 
putting a gloss on its surface. In shape it is a squashed cylinder, 
to use an unscientific simile ; it is made of a black dioritic stone 
and shows a good amount of polish; but both ends show mucli 
bruising as if it had been used as a hammer as well ns a smoothing 
implement. Very noteworthy are Nos. 2367 and 2368, a pestle 
and mortar, found buried quite close together. The mortar, 
which is a shallow one, is made of a large pebble of black diorite 
and the pestle of the same stone. Both are figured in Plate 52. 

A large and very interesting series of flakes and worked 
flakes and many scrapers, also strike-a-lights, is numbered 
from 2376 to 2474. Pygmy flakes and small serrated and biser- 
rated flakes deserve close attention, as also.does the large series of 
small cores of agate, chert and Lydian stone, numbered from 2475 
to 2604, Many are objects of great beauty of colour. 

Much of the pottery found is of real interest, especially Nos. 
2605a and 26056, libation vessels of highly polished block ware, of 
precisely the same character as the fine specimens of this kind 
found by Mr. Cornelius Cardew at the Guntakal junction site 
and exhibited in the prehistoric gallery on the ground floor, No. 

1 231 — Plate XXXlll. my Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities, 
1901. Unfortunately the upper parts of both vases were much 
broken when found ; but they may possibly be reconstructed from 
the collected fragments by some e.xpert in building up broken 
vessels with a delicate hand and much patience, though I fear too 
many pieoes are missing. 

If these libation vessels had been ever placed upright beforo 
some shrine, they must have been stood upon ringstands of much 
tailor and narrower character than any now in the collection, all of 
which are suitable only as stands for vessels of more or less broad- 
based type. Even the tallest of them, No. 2605a, wonld not 
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have answered for the libation vessels. No. 2605*ea is a very 
small specimen of the linger bowl type and remarkable as being 
of unpolished pale reddish material with sides rather more rounded 
than usual. It is well made as to sliapc but rudely finished. It. 
was badly broken when found and all the fragments could not 
be collected. No. 2005 and 2005 r/, are two good vases of the 
flower pot typo. 

Nos. 2605 /, lii, Hy Of and / arc a series of small lotah- 
shaped vessels of unpolished red terra-cotta, of whieli the lirst 
fouj* are well preserved, ‘‘ p ” has its neck a little broken and 
“ i was found badly broken, but can bo built up. The last 
is certainly handmade judging from the groat roughness ot the 
inside. No. 2605 g is a .small black lotah tall fur its size. No. 

2605r is a mushroom shaped stupp<T-lid for some small vessel 
(not found) of pale browny-red— one edge clu|»|ied ; liaiidinadc 
and rather rude, lialf ])olislitMl and id a very rare type. It is 
figured (upsido down^ in Plrte «‘18. 

No. 2605 s is a ilattish spindle whorl with an unusually large 
hole. The whorl was fairly polished when now and is drab in 
colour. Cor^. with the Hupavati specimen No. 34!^3 f. 

The most intereating and remarkable vessel in the collection putpud oas^t 
is the large bowl with a prominent spout lip No. 2605-22 which I 
found at a spot several hundred yards east ot tlie “ Cache*' * Miikbowf,’ 
ground. Fortunately I was able to rooover all but two small 
fragments of the many into which the bowl had been broken, and 
it was cleverly built up by my young friend and assistant 
Mr. K. F. Carey of Yercand. It is unquestionably one of the most 
valoable objects in the prehistoric collections in the Madras 
Mnsenm. No vessel of similar character is to be seen among the 
pottery objects found in any other part of India and now shown 
in the Mnsenm. It ^is practically unique, as only two or three 
fragments of this type occur among the other Pfttp&d finds and 
a solitary sherd showing the peculiar exourved lip No. 2258-49 
oame from the old pottery site at Bastipad also in the Knrnool 
oonntry. The specimen is figured in Plate 26 of the present 
work. The shape of the bowl suggests its having been used for ' 
dairy purposes, an idea which may very likely be a true one. 

'rhe bowl U red in colour and painted with faint purplish 
stripes near the spout lip ; and sin^r purplish stripes may be 
seen on the bent lip fragments Nos. 2605-23 and 24. 

In several of the vessels unearthed at the ** Cache iron arrow- 
heads were found, Nos. 2605-61 to 64. See Plate 49. 

In several of the bowls also lay oores of chert which however 0 ©^, 
were not of any specAal character ; but like the great majority of 
their kind found in the site, th^ were of small size. No extra 
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larjfe flakes of the llohri type (see No. 4054 figared in Plate 52) 
were found at Piltpild ! May it be inferred from this fact that the 
people who were settled there, or near by, and who made the 
“ Cache,” did not shave ? or only that their razors have been lost. 

The smallpflakes struck off the cores may have been used for 
many purposes, e.^., the pointed ones would have made good 
piercers, drill heads, tattooing points and lancets. 

No. 2376 is a worked flake of peculiar shape closely 
resembling a halbert head in outline but very thick. It is made 
of chert, but it is hard to infer from its shape for what special 
purpose it was manufactured. 

To return to the iron implements : the arrow-heads are of 
two types : (1) barbed and tanged, (2) leaf-shaped ; they bear Nos. 
2605-61 to 2605-64. Among the small iron implements in tlu* 
coUeotion, Nos. 2605-65 and 2605-66 deserve attention, the 
foriiier being a small spud head and the latter a small uail trim- 
mer of a shape I have seen in use at the present day ; both are 
flgured in Plato 49. No. 2605-67 is the lower end of a javelin 
head with a strong tang. No 2605-68 is a very short two- 
edged sword blade. All tlie iron implements were largely 
oxidized when found. 

Among the miscellaneous objects from the “ Cache ” and the 
site east of it, the following should bo noted : No. 2605-1 a small 
disc of indurated asbrook ; No. 2605-2, a slingstone of chert 
identical in shape and similar in size to slingstones found in 
ancient British camps on the Gotswold hills which 1 have in iny 
English Collection. ^Iiese latter were given me by my friend 
Mr. Cornelius Cardew, who found them himself, and with them 
some excellent specimens of flint arrow-heads, both barbed and 
leaf-shaped. Only one positive and two or three doubtful chip- 
ped stone arrow-heads have so far as I know been found anywhero 
ill India — a remarkable fact considering what shapely senpers 
and flakes and pygmy flakes were largely made by chipping 
flakes of chert and agate. The subject will be found fully dis- 
cusseil at page 21 when treating of the arms and tools of the 
neolithic people, and will be again dealt with further on. 

No. 2605-6 is an inenrved scraper of chert, a form of 
implement which is by no means common in South India. 

No. 2605-20 is a sorajier made by grinding to a sharp edge 
a valve of a medinm-sized thick-shelled nnio. 

A unique object deserving notice is No. 2605-32 which is half 
of a very thick lens of red-polished pottery— which may have served 
as a lid to some bottle-necked vessel. A figure of it is given in 
Plate 85. 
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The second important prehistoric site in the distriotoconrs as al« BasUpad 
ready mentioned on the left bank of the Hindri in the Ramallakot 
taluq opposite the village of Bastipad.^ The most interesting of 
the finds made here were of pottery, unfortunately mostly much 
broken by tlie ploughing np of tho fields which had come to 
occupy the old site in which the vessels had been buried. Of the 
pottery objects here found the most noteworthy are mentioned 
below. No. 2258-49 is apparently the middle division of a 
double portable hearth or ** adipu ” of coarse red ware, the side 
walls and base having been lost. 1 judge it to bo such from a 
more modern ** adipu ” I dug out on the old Buddhist mounds at 
Gudivada in the Kistna district. A striking bowl is No. 2258-55 
figured in Plate 32. The sloping outer side of the thick rounded 
lip is pitted with small oblong pits vertically arranged. No. 

2258-73 is a fragment of tho side of a bowl of groy colour 
festooned with a well moulded fillet. It is figured in Plate 36. 

No. 2258-75, is the side of a vessel of polished black ware 
showing a shallow groove and below it a fillet of impressed cones 
laid horizontally which is a quite unique decoration. It should 
have been figured but was accidentally overlookod and so also 
was No. 2258-80, the side of a large heavy vessel with smooth 
thick side and red inside. 

On the top of the bold and steep Kappatralla hill, in Patti- Kappatnlla 
konda taluq, I came across several polishing grooves in excellent 
preservation. I tried to get one ohiselled out but tho local stone 
cutters positively refused to undertake the job, probably for some 
superstitious reason, though I offered them high pay for the work. 

The villagers held a conference on the subject and decided they 
knew nothing about the use or age of the grooves in question: 

At the old neolithic site at Paspalla, 9 miles west of the Patpad Pupalla site. 
Cache, 1 found an excellent incurved scraper of chert, figured in 
Plate 15, No. 2606- 1 . It has an admirable scraping edge. With it 
I got two remarkable wedge-shaped selected stones Nos. 2606-11 
and 12 of dark and grey quartzite respectively ; tho first formed 
by five, the latter by six joint planes. No. 2606-12 is figured in 
Plate 52. 

A very remarkable and unique chatty vase (No. 2835 a) was Tmao* 
found by myself in J annary 1 889 when visiting tho twin hills known T-rt 

as the Tsanugondla * (Sannugundla) or Pap-bihs in company 
with my friend Mr. 0. Miohie Smith, tUl lately Government Astro- 
nomer, Madras. It was found in the old fort on the southern hill. 

‘ 12 milss Boath west by soatli of Knmool town. 

* In Fnttikonda taluq. a south of the Ountakal-Beswsda Braoeh of 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
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Its speciality is that it is decorated with shallow incised (scratched) 
lines, double or triple as the case maj be, on the shoulders, with 
a brood fillet of crimping a little below the neck which is plain 
with a narrow flat lip. The vase was unluckily badly broken 
when found and .so many pieces were not to bo recoyered, though 
we i)oth hunted for them most cjirefully, that it cannot be built up 
and remains in a very imperfect condition. The apparent exist- 
ence of a handle iu Plate 57 is an ocular deception due to the 
peculiar mode iu which the fracture had taken place. 

With the vase were a small number of neolithic flakes of 
agate, chert and chalcedony, also a core of brown agate and 
one of a prismatic quartz crystal, both ver}’ bright. 

The Cave Groups. 

Two groups of caves of very considerable interest exist in the 
Kurnool District. The Billa Surgam oaves in the Nandyal taluq 
and the Yerra Zari Gabbi 7 miles to the south-west of the first 
in the Banganapalle State. 

UiUa.Snrgam The Billa Surgam group was first made known to the scien- 
oavcB. world by Captain Newbold, f.b.8., who discovered the caves 

in the forties of last eentury and found them to be ossiferous and 
made a collection of the fossil bones which however was never 
described and was subsequently lost. The caves were revisited in 
1884 and explored by my son lieutenant (now Lieut.-Colonel) 
Foote, B.A., and myself. By far the greater part of the 
excavation of the several passages was earned out by him in my 
absence on other duty and n largo collection of bones made and sent 
up to Calcutta and there finally dealt with by Mr. Lydekker. 
They were described by him in part 2 of Yol. IV, Series X of the 
Palmontologia Indica (1886). 

TorraiZori The Yerra Zari caves yielded no fossil bones, though very con- 
Qabbi eaves, gi^j^j^ble excavations were carried on there in the hope of reaching 
a stalagmite floor under which fossil bones might be concealed. 
No stalagmite floor was met with, however. No paintiugs or 
drawings of any kind were found iu cither group of oaves, though the 
several passages were very oarefully examined. The rather dark 
passages were examined with ligiited magnesium wire, but that 
revealed no attempts at decoration. Tho prehistoric people 
had in all probability little artistic taste, such as is still possessed by 
the Bushmen of South Africa, and was conspicnonsly shown by 
the paloBoUthic and neolithic inhabitants of many of the oaves in 
the valley of the Dotdogue in Southern France, amongst which 
those of Combarellcs and TiaMoutho are the most remarkable for 
the groat si'rios of pictures they show. Some of the sea cliffs at 
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Sydney Harbour wore also very highly adorned by the Austra- 
lians with clever paintings. See Addendum No. XII. 

Mons. E. Cartailhao and the Abbe Broiiil have lately added 
to the number of decorated caves known in the Pyrenees. Of these 
the Gargas cave shows many paiiitiug.*? of animals, c.i/., elephant, 
bison and horse, which resemble other European examples of 
palaeolithic art» as also the paintings of the South African Bushmen 
and some Australian trihes, the former of which especially are 
remarkable in their boldness mid clever representation of hunting 
scenes. The Bushmen caves on Mount Sclozwana show highly 
realistic figures of giraffies, guinea-fowls and ilyiug ants*. 

That the Indian peoples of pakeolithie mid neolithic times 
did occasionally make drawings or engravings on hone for special 
purposes seems however more than proha hh^ boemi.<c implements 
suitable for the preparations of such (imwings have been found and 
some are in the collection, the chert “ burin No, -10o5 (figured 
in Plate 12) which was found near .labalpore and cnnie into 
my possession by exchange. In type it is identical with a flint 
burin from Les Eyzies in my private collection, but the latter is 
larger. 

Yerra Zari Qabbi is largely tenanted by bats of a large Hjiecies. 

On our first entering they flow out in hundreds with such ariinli 
that our candles were blown out. Sovc*ral caH loads of tlieir 
guano ore collected and carried away Jinnualiy. 

The Billa Surgani caves arc inhabited by many porcupino.s 
which have knawed bones of other and larger animals into many 
remarkable shapes. 

The existence of a large cavo to the south-east of Badvail close 
to the ghatroad crtjssing into Nelloro district was unknown to mo 
till long after the Billa Surgamcavc work was finished and I had 
left that part of country, or J should certainly have explored it. 

At Itikala, in Koilkuuthi taluc|, I came across two very large uikala drill 
drill cores which from tiicir size must have been made when cores, 
drilling the axle holes of cart wJiecls inailo of grey limustono. 

I met with several agricultural carts fitted with such limestone 
wheels. In shape and 8iz(» they closely resembled the granite 
wheels made at Kuchupudi in Nelloro district. 

Half a round hammer of polished trap was found by mo in 
the Terra Zari Gabbi ravine south of the cave mouth ; it is much 
weathered and bears the No. 2607. Gabbi ravine. 

> RaeMoNdll and Ghnbb’a paper un “ Somn AhihtIk of the Matopoa’* in 
Vol. VIII of the Proceedinfjs of tho RhodoBi-i Sdcntilic ArModetirM. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


GUNTUR DISTRICT. 

The finds made in this district (which has been latel 7 con- 
strnoted out of the southern half of the old Eistna diptriot and 
the northern talnqs of the Nellore district) were ver/ few in 
number. 

Interesting neolithic specimens are Nos. 2204-27 and 28, the 
former half a mace-head of grannlite the drilling of which had 
not been completed. It was found at Vemavaram, 13 miles 
north-east of Ongole. 

The other is an excellent drill core of red brown quartsite 
found at Fermgi Dibba at foot of a mined shrine and associated 
with apparently prehistoric broken pottery. 

No. 2612, an adze P made of mottled brown Gondwana sand- 
stone, was found at Vadamann. 1'he cutting edge is wanting. 

The seven palmoliths included in the GuntUr district list of 
finds demand no further special notice than to point out the 
mdeness and clumsiness of the specimens found in the high level 
gravels at Ippatam, near the south end of the great railway bridge 
over the Kistno. 
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KISTNA DISTRICT. 

Compared with the number of finds made in many other 
districts to the south and south-west^ the yield of prehistorio 
objeots in the Kistna district was very meagre, but no reason for 
this was apparent from its physiography, unless it be that so 
large a proportion of its area is formed of the alluvium of the 
river delta, which has covered up the older land surface occupied 
by the palaeolithio and neolithic peoples. Prehistorio pottery was 
as rare as prehistorio stone implements. None of the former 
came in my way, but a friend, the Rev. Mr. Stone of the Church panm. 
Mission Society, gave me a orateriform bowl of coarse yellowish 
earthenware of a type of which he found many examples when 
digging the foundations of his new church at Baghavapuxam in 
the Nandigama taluq. They were all of a pale yellowish-brown 
colour with flat bases. The type, which is figur^ in Plate 48, is 
a widely distributed one, but used only, as far as my observation 
goes, for pottery of very inferior quality, which veiTy possibly 
served as the food vessels of the poorer people. The specimen 
actually figured (No. 2055-88) was found at Tadpatri in Ananta- 
pur district (vidB p. 100). 

Abroad oval paliBolith (No. 2017) of brown quartsite was oottapnili 
found by me on a high level gravel on the left bank of the palmoUtik. 
Kistna at Oostapalli, 10 miles west of Nandigama, the most 
westerly taluq town. 

A great tumulus of undetermined age lies a little to the wendiguBa 
irouth of Nandigama. It had not been opened at the time of my tnmnlM. 
visit in 1884. To have attempted to open it would have involved 
a considerably longer time than I could afford on my way to the 
Singareni coal field, whither I had instmotions to proceed with 
expedition. The Aroheeological Survey has presumably examined 
it already. If not, the tumulus ought to be taken in hand at a very 
early date, lest it should be plundered by marauding explorers. 

West of Gudivada, an important town in the Kistna district, is 
a great area covered by mounds formed of the ruins of an old 
Buddhist town, very largely mixed with great quantities of 
old pottery showing marked diiferenoes from mooh of the ware 
made in the preceding iron age. With this pottery were found a 
number of interesting objects by Mr. Robert Sewell, when Head 
Assistant Collector at Beswada in the seventies of last centoiy. 

He very kindly gave me several of his finds, which I includ^ 
in my collection, and they became thns the property of the Madras 
Museum when I sold it to the Madras Government. They are all 
mentioned in the CaialogMB rammi of the coUeotion. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HYDERABAD STATE. 

Remains of paleolithic man have been found in various parts 
of tlio State and mostly in connection wibh formations of recent 
age geolngically considered, but of great antiquity historically 
regai’ded ; but only one is represented in the present collection, 
and this is a specimen of much interest both from the unusual 
material it is made of and from tlie locality of occurrence 
and position iti which it was found. It is a broad pointed 
oval in shape and marie of banl siliceous limestone of grey 
colour: I found it among , the debris of the limestone cliff 
capped by the basement floor of the Deccan trap series at 
Yeddihnlli 14^ miles west of Surapnr. 

The provenance of the limestone, of which the specimen was 
imide, was not ascertainable, hut it was a stone different from the 
loc-al one. Tlie implement, which is a well made one, is figured 
ill Plate 2 and bears the No. 2894. 

NcKiliths were mot with in large numbers at the several locali- 
ties enumerated below, and the important or specially interesting 
finds have attention drawn to them. 

As tho numbering of the specimens follows the order in 
which I made the finds, it will be most convenient to follow it. 
One of the most interesting sites occurs on the sonthern side of 
the fortified hill of RclLimur Bayan Gudda 4 miles north-west of 
Lingsugur town in the Ruichur Doab- From the nature of the 
finds here made and especially the very archaic character of the 
pottery I think it safe to assume that the site is a purely neolithic 
one without any admixture of traces of the early iron age artifacts. 
An interesting scraper made of yellow chert is No. 2626 ; it is 
thin at its bulb end and thick at its distal end. The pottery 
remaining mostly in a highly comminuted state is chiefly 
grey in colour and of poor quality. Two specimens I picked 
up arc of very special interest however ; they are Nos. 263B-1 
and 2633-2 both of which £ have figured in Plate 60. 

The former specimen represents the skull of a bull, the ** bou- 
kranion of the Greeks. It is made of grey earthenware and 
was very probably one of a pair attached to a large vase as 
ears or side ornaments. That tlie VMe was a very large one may 
be inferred from tho back of tho skull showing no puroeptible 
curvature, uulem indeed it bo part of a ])lat|uc. 
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No. 2633-2, if made of stone instead of pottery, would nnqnos- 
tionably be regarded as a belted hammer from its shape which is 
quite that of such a hammer ; but such an article of earthenware 
would be quite useless and it must evidently have been con- 
structed for some other purpose, but what ? VV^as it meant to be 
a stopper for bottles of different sizes or may it have been 
intended for a net sinker ? 

The next site of interest occurs about () miles further to the KuIokkIIu. 
eastward close to and around the present village of Kolcgnllu on 
the road from Ling^ngur to Raichur. The most important part 
of the neolithic settlement lay to the west of the existing village 
and many objects were turned up during the ploughing of the 
fields and it was while walking over them that I picked up a very 
perfect celt, No. 2631, figured in Plate 3. The celt is in such 
excellent preservation that it could only have been exposed tor a 
very short time. It retains its original polish except where 
encrusted and its very sharp edge is unchipped. The material is 
a black basic trap. 

Other celts Nos. 2635 to 2638, though not in such excellent 
preservation, are good and noteworthy. 

A capital series of flakps of chert and agate, several of them 
serrated, one biserrate, and a small scraper of white chalcedony, 
further rewarded my hunting, as did also part of a largo grey 
bowl, the lip of which is decorated with a raised twitch fillet on 
top. It is figured in Plate 33, No. 2639-19. 

The neolithic people left many traces of their having lived there. 

At Naulukal ** the Peacock rook ** 10 miles farther east they Kaninkal. 
must have occupied the groat rock, for on its summit I got a 
number of fiakes of interest, but only a couple of sherds worth 
noticing, No. 2705-1, the lip of a chatty of coarse e^irthenware, 
grey outside and black inside with a fillet of finger tip marks 
on the edge, and No. 2706-2, the side of a small chatty of brown 
pob'sliod earthernware painted. 

I noticed an immense quantity of old pottery at the western 
foot of the rock, but had no opportunity of overhauling it much 
though I should have liked to have done so. 

From a site close to Alisandi hill, about farther 10 miles cast Aiiuoidi 
still, I procured a series of flakes of chert of very various colours 
showing that their makers must have had- an eye for colour and 
have taken some trouble to gratify that taste, as chert of that 
kind was procurable only from the neighbourhood of Knrnool 
or from Guddapali district. W ith these fiakes was a very pretty 
Little pendant of wliito chert worked into something like a cres- 
cent with the hole for suspension at the iijiper side uf tlio curve. 

This is figured in Plato 17. and bears the No. 50. 
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Aaandagftl. From here I moved west egain and just 4 miles south-west by 
west of Wuttugallu and 11^ miles east by south of Lingsngur^ 1 
came upon an important neolithic site on the fort crowned rock 
of Anandagal on which and from the fields to the west of which 
I procured a very good series of celts of basaltic trap, Nos. 2710 
to 2718, mostly well shaped and well preserved, also the front half 
of a very good chisel, No* 27 19, with an ellipticed edge. No. 2724 
is a remarkably fine lancet-shaped fiake of yellowish brown chert, 
which 1 have figured in Plate 9. From its good shape and 
sharpness it would have been quite usable as a true lancet. 
Nos. 2725-2727 are also deserving of special attention. They 
are shapely flakes. 

Of very considerable interest is the series of flakes of chert, 
agate and chalcedony here found, many of which arc serrated and 
many show very pretty colours. Unfortunately most are more or 
less broken. 

Of the pottery found in this site only a solitary specimen is 
worthy of special notice. This is No. 2639-50, the side of a large 
chatty of polished red ware wjth a raised fillet of vertical rope 
markings. Much of this red earthenware lay about the fields, 
but was too comminuted to bo instructive. 

Wnttngidlu. Proceeding eastward some 4 miles from Kotegallu, a fortified 
hill named Wuttugallu lies south of the high road which it com- 
mands and here also the fields south of the hill show abundant 
signs of a neolithic site of much interest, many of the objects 
found being of very exceptional beauty. Nos. 2640 to 2649 and 
2650 to 2654 constitute a fine series of celts. No. 2655 is an adze 
of true Polynesian type and worthy of special attention, though un- 
fortunately much broken. If the broken parts be restored in strict 
conformity with the lines as indicated they show that the imple- 
ment most closely resembles a form exceedingly favoured by the 
South Sea islanders as shown in various books treating of the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands. No. 2663 is a very remarkable flake 
of chert inches long although the proximal end is missing. 
It is very delicately serrated on both sides and forms the most 
beautif nl saw flake I am acquainted with anywhere. It is figured 
in Plate 9. No. 2662 is a capital flake scraper of the long 
narrow type. No. 2657 is a chisel with a thick body, a pointed 
butt and an elliptical edge. 8ee Plate No. 6. 

The pottery found here was of no very great interest and not 
much in quantity. No. 2668-1, the right thigh of a human 
figurine greyish white in colour, is the only piece worth, naming. 

The lino of country between Lingsugur and Baiohor seems 
to have been in great favour with the neolithic people, for they 
occupied many suitable spots along it. It was probably the route 
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between the two great strongholds now known as Mudgal and 
Baichor^ both tjpical castellated hills. 

At Halapur where I halted between Wuttu"alhi and Afaski I naiapur. 
got a verj good little celt nnusually thin but with a broad square 
edge, No. 2708. It had been ploughed ap recently. 

Another important old site not so characteristically neolithic Maaki. 
as the last throe just described, ocema at Maski 1 0 miles south* east 
by south of Lingsugur on the right bank of the local river, a tri- 
butary of the Tungabhadra. Among the objects hero found the 
following are noteworthy : No. 2735, a pivot stono of diorite of 
which half remains ; No. 2736, a hone of grey banded limestone 
which has been worn oat by much use ; No. 2738, part of a small 
grinding slab of grey brown quartzite, both faces used and worn 
slightly hollow : it was very likely used for grinding reddle stones 
such as No. 2740 to produce rouge or other red pigment and had 
been used as a palette. Of very special interest is No. 2739, one 
end of a bone rod on each of the four sides of which concentric 
rings have been carved. Eight rings in all remain, of which three 
are on the side shown in Plate 47. The bone has been but little 
weathered, so mast evidently have been buried till very shortly 
before I found it and not expose i to the sun which has a most 
destructive effect on bone. The rod was very probably a priestly 
conjuring staff. A goodly number of obert flakes, both serrate 
and biserrate, was also obtained at Maski as well as 12 cores of 
agate and white chert. 

Maski was the first prehistoric site which yielded bangles 
and other ornaments made of shell. In the case of the bangles 
the shell worked np was the common chank, Mazza rapa of 
oonchologists. The examples of this shell from tho gulf of 
Mannar are much larger and finer than those met with near Bet 
Island, Kathiawar. 

Of the shell ornaments No. 2783-1 makes a pretty pendant, 
fts front side having been ground away. It is figured in Plate 41. 

No. 2783-2 is a small unfinished bead made of a small cowry 
shell. No. 2783-3, a smaU disc, in diameter, con hardly he 
reckoned an ornament. It may possibly be a currency token such 
as is used in the Caroline islands and other gronps in the 
Western Pacific, out ont of large shells there found. It is also 
shown in Plate 41. One side is a little biokeu. 

Among the shell bangles a number show decorative carvings 
of various devices on their backs, No. 2783-25 to 35. 

No. 2783-63 to 85 are specimens illustrative of the rejects of 
the bangle-making indostry. 
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A good ^leal of old pottery was iooad on the Maski site and 
some of it is of marked interest, e.g.^ No. 2786-86^ which is 
the right jamb of the door of the small hut-nm referred to ii 
the section on Prehistoric Pottery (page 85). No. 2788-87, 
the figurine of an animal, is probably a votiye offering. It 
may represent a ball or a horse, bat is too ragnely formed to 
be really identifiable. I am indebted to my friend and quondam 
colleague Mr. Philip Lake for this find. No. 2783-88 is the 
wide spout of a vtissel of a coarse grey rough earthenware. 
No. 2783-89 is also a spout, but of red smooth ware and elbowed 
in shape. 

Rawalkonda (Rawdnkonda of Atlas sheet) is an old site 
at the foot of the east side of the high rooky hill of that name in 
Sindnnur taluq and 6 miles south of Bindunnr. The hill must 
doubtless have been a great stronghold but here, as at Bellumur 
Eayan Gudda and Wuttugallu, only very faint indications of 
habitations remained on the surface of the top and no excavation 
was attempted for want of time. The principal find made here is 
the deep granite mealing trough, No. 2788, which is figured in 
Plate 7. I found it at the foot of the hill at the extreme 
south-east corner. It was buried so deeply that only, a couple 
of inches of the exposed end were visible, but luckily a scrap 
of the curve cast a shadow which showed, so I* had it dug up at 
once and was well rewarded. Of great interest is the rich series 
of flakes of chert, agate and chalcedony here found, Nos. 2789 
to 2872 and several are deserving of very special notice. The 
following flakes and pygmy flakes are deserving of attention : 
No. 270n, a saw of pale chocolate chert ; No. 2792, a pygmy flake 
saw, entire, of dull brown chert ; No. 2795, an agate fbke brown 
mottled in colour shaped like an arrowhead — but its being a truly 
worked head is doubtful ; No. 2806, a very delicate flake of dull 
red chert ; No. 2809 is a very small sharp edged laucet of red 
chert ; and No. 2826 a very delicate flake knife of pale motted 
brown chert with 2 cutting edges. Very little pottery was seen 
at fiawalkonda and the only piece of real interest taken was the 
lip of a broad excurved large bowl of pale red polished earthen- 
ware with throe fillets of impressed dots round the top. A small 
number of fragments of obank shell bangle were found here, but 
none with patterns of any merit. ' 

Two specimens of potteiy are worth attention, and are nnin- 
bered 2872-1 and 2. No. 1 appears to be the spout of a vessel. 
No. 2 is part of the broad excurv^ lip of a large bowl on the top 
of which are three impressed triple rings of dots on pale red 
polished ware. The specimen is figured in Plate 84, 
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A small settlement of tlie neolithic folk had its kite on the Gobnrkaiin. 
western side of the G-oburkalla, a moderate sized hill four miles 
south by east of Bawalkonda. Among the finds were two celts 
Noa. 2875 and 2876. No. 2877 is a marble, a child’s toy, made 
of white limestone apparently. 

Several noticeable pieces of pottery came from the small site 
in the recess of the hill on its western side : they are No. 2877-1, 
the wide month of a bright red, half rough vase of a bold pattern. 

No. 2877-2 is part of the lip of a bowl of grey rough earthen- 
ware. The top is marked with thumb and finger twitches in 
which the impressions of a long thumb nail are very conspicuous. 

No. 2877-8 is the lip of a bowl of black and red ware with 
small thumb and finger markings. No 2877-4 is the side of 
a grey, half rough chatty with two fillets of impressed cord 
marks. No. 2877-5 is the side of a chatty with an impressed 
cloven pattern on dark ware. No. 2877-6 is a curious thin black 
rough cake of earthenware dished on one side. It is of no 
possible use, but may have been made as a child’s toy. 

An old site on the left bank of the Tangabhadra opposite to the siu. on left 
town of Hampasagara in Bellary district shows as a bed of old and ^ the 

mostly broken pottery capping the regular alluvial bank of the bhadn. 
river for several hundred yards. I could not attempt any exca- 
vation here and the fallen parts of the pottery bed yielded but 
little that was worth collecting on the occasion of my first visit, 
only some six specimens having attracted my eye sufficiently to 
induce me to lift them up from the shingle spread at foot of 
the alluvial cliff. These six are the following : No. 2886-1, the 
month and neck of a bottle of pale red unpolished earthenware ; 

No. 2886-2, a quarter of an elegant little vasq of half polished 
red ware which will be found figured in Plate 89 ; No. 2886-3, 
half a small bowl of rough red ware with a side flange; 

No. 2886-4, the side and base (nearly half) of a red and black 
half polished medium sized bowl with a rounded side. 

From a group of old graves lying some distance to the north- objeou 
east of the site above described I obtained several interesting 
objects which had been exposed by some high flpod of the river graves, 
which not long before tore up the surface of two or three graves. 

I may name No. 2886-6, a bowl of the finger bowl type, red in colour 
painted with a trellis pattern in lighter red. It was broken, but I 
secured the whole and have built it up. The surface had been a 
good deal injured by the flood action. It is figured in Plate 53. 

From another tom up grave close l^, I rescued the remains of a 
large and remarkable four-footed vessel, No. 2886-7, which foulfootsd 
differs from every other legged vessel that I have seen in having 
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the ion^ diameter of the oval body placed in a horizontal position 
instead of a vertical one. The feet of the vessel are colnmnar 
and open at their base, the ends of the oval body projecting 
beyond them at either end. The opening of the vessel, whioh is 
on the back, is provided with a lid which appears to have been pre- 
pared by catting ont, while the clay ^^s still soft, the upper side 
of the body chamber. On the top of the lid which is broadly oval 
is a crest too low to make a convenient handle. The walls 
of the vessel are thick and heavy making its reconstruction very 
difficult, and it fell to pieces several times after being built up. 
In its general appearanoe it strongly resembles a grotesque ele- 
phant with a very small head, which was broken off and not 
found^. 

Nothing remained in the vessel when found and it is imposr- 
sible to say whether it had been filled with anything or not. 
Excepting the head and a few small fragments the whole of the 
pot was secured. See Addendum No. X. 

Part of a red polished bowl with a side flange was found 
close by. It bears the No. 2686-5. 

Indications of the existence of another small settlement were 
noted westward of the first trans-l'ungabhadra site near to the 
existing village of Tiguri, but no object of special interest was 
there obtained. 

Beside the several sites above described, a number of interest- 
ing solitary finds have to be named, whioh are as follows : — 

At the tree station on Buntanur hill, 23 miles west of 
Surapur, — a good broad leaf-shaped flake of chert apparently 
of neolithic age. No. 2895. 

Honhalli, 6| miles north by east of Lingsugur, a neolithic 
chopper of trap, the back formed by a well-marked joint plane, 
No. 2619. 

Hill south-west of Kautala (Givital of Atlas sheet 68) a 
very perfect greenish coloured celt, No. 2706, and a nearly oylinp' 
drioal mealing stone of red g^nite. No. 2706^. 

Kerehal — ^No. 2873, a very small and shallow muller-mortar 
or goldsmith’s anvil of diprite. 

Jantakailu fort — much comminuted antique pottery; a 
good cylindrical bead of lapis lazuli, much weathered, but 
recovering its colour when wetted only to lose it on drying agam. 


* Ererj known cement was tried and failed and the bnildlnx sp waa only 
aooompliiihed by Mr. B. F. Carey, by eewinx-the frap^enta togefherwith copper 
wire, in itaelf a rery difSonlt and tediooa pieoe of work, tendered mnob more ao 
by Uw want of aareral amall bnt mnob required pleoea. 
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* Jirlaoherra^ cylinder of Upper Gondwana conglomerate, 

No. 2891; a pottery site of large extent which was very 
cursorily inspected and conld not be revisited. 

* Matnr, a broken celt, No. 2889. 

* Byavaram, the ontting end of a colt, No. 289(). 

* Hamr, ^ of a large celt, No. 2892. 

* Mustellapalle— a celt, No. 2893. 

* Poolloygooda— a low rocky hill 21 miles east by south 
of Bonagiri, on which arc a number of celt^polishing grooves in 
excellent preservation, because on the slope and not on the level 
as at Holalagondi,Bcllary district. Being on the slope they did 
not catch and retain rain water to injure their polished surfaeo. 

The latest acquisition from the Hyderabad State is an frc' 

interesting piece of pottery found in one of the abandoned old ' 

copper mines on the left bank of the Eistna river near the centre 
of the south to morth reaieh of the river south of Muktiala in the 
Eistna district. The fragment No. 2895>il shows the side and 
spout of a medium-sized veesel of unique shape, the short spout 
being supported as it were by a rather deep buttress. The vessel 
is made of polished earthenware dark red in colour. 

With it came some seven articles of earthenware, bowls and bowl 
dishes of iron age types, and a large iron " gad " much oxidized. 

In addition to these, Mr, Gass, the Mining Expert, sent two 
speoimens of malachite and aznrite schist, the ores that bad been 
mined there. The old mines lie a'little westward of my old work- 
ing ground when surveying the north of Nellore and the south of 
the Eistna district (now the Ghmtur district) in 1876 and 1877. 


NotKi— ‘F or cxftct location of tho small sites (all markod with nn asterisk) 
vamod above, seo Addendum No. XVII. 
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DHAUWAB DISTBICT. 

In the allnvial gravels of the Bennihalla, an affluent of the 
Malprahha from the south, many fine paliBoliths were found 
by me in a hard kankar-cemented shingle bed, three miles above 
the junction with the Malprahha. They were very firmly cement- 
ed, and it required much careful labour to extract them unbroken. 
None of these are included in the present oolleotion, having all 
been sent to the Geological Survey Museum in 1873 and fullj 
described in my memoir on the Geology of the South Mahratta 
Country, Volume XII, Memoirs, Geological Survey of India. 
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BIJAPUB DISTRICTS 

Tlie only speoimens of palasoliihio age from this region which 
had remained in mj collection when I parted with it to the 
Government of Madras were Nos. 2693, 2897, 2898 and 2898- A, 
all of qnartsite. Of these four, No. 2898-A is the most note- 
worthy, being a very larg^ pointed oval palmolith of drab qnartsito 
shaped by large flakings across the lamination of the material. 
It is figured in Plate 2 and was obtained by me in 1873 from a 
coarse shingle bed in the old allnvinm of the Malprabha river at 
Kaira. No. 2896 is a broad-pointed oval palasolith found by me 
at Kaira from the same shingle bed, which yielded a fine series of 
specimens. From Madagi on the north side of the liilalprabha 1 
procured a very small pale brown oblong scraper, No. 2897. The 
above wore all included in the collection I exhibited at the great 
Vienna Exhibition, in 1873 and afterwards presented to the 
Museum of the Geological Survey of India, but I recovered No. 
'2897 in 1887 by exchange. 

The paUeoliths obtained from the shingle beds in the aPuvium 
of the Malprabha were in all probability washed down from 
higher levels lying northward of the qnartsite ridge which forms 
the southern boundary of the Kaladghi series as ’well as its base. 
To the northward of the qoartsite ridge are indications of the 
esistence of a lake or swamp, which I will call the Badami lake 
which gave rise to the quasi-lateritic deposits in which the paUeo- 
liths were buried and from which they were subsequently washed 
out by atmospheric agencies and carried down into the younger 
alluvia of the rivers Malprabha and Bennihalla. That the palmo* 
liths found, in these alluvia had been derived from sources which 
were not far distant is proved by the very small traces of attrition 
th^ show. 


> vide Memoirs, Qeolofioel Survey of Indie, VcOnme XII. SInee the 
psblieetion of that Memoir the dUstriot, whhih wee then known es the Keledfhl 
tfetrietheo' been renamed the'BiJapar distrlot and the heed.qBartfln of the 
Oolleotor have been transferred fkom Kaladsbi town to BQapnr oity, the bid 
capital of the Muhammadan Kingdom, which Sonriahed in the Afteenth and 
sfnesnth oeutnriee. 
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In the region whence the palacoliths were washed down there 
appears to have been a centre of residence of the implement- 
makers, as implements of many sorts. ** axes, spear-heads and 
scrapers ” occnr in large number scattered over the country ; but 
no distinct site of manufacture was observed by me. 

My use of tho words above quoted from my original memoir 
has been criticized by a late writer on objects of palasolithio age, 
Mr. A. C. Logan, I.G.S., in a little book published in 1906, The 
Old Chipped Stones of India” in which he says (p. 23) " the 
terms * axe * and ‘ spear-head ’ are not applicable to any true 
palocolith ; and as no implements answering to these descriptions 
occur among the large collection from this region in the Museum 
(Calcutta), it may be assumed that Mr. Foote according to the 
fashion of the time, used these terms loosely to describe the heavy 
ohoppers and pointed ovals, both used without any halting to 
wood, which are oharacteristio forms of the oldest Indian types.” 
I do not accept Mr. Logan’s criticism on this point any more 
than various other unfavourable comments on other parts of my 
work which I have noticed in his booklet. I am distinctly ol 
opinion that many of the palmoliths oould not have been used for 
any purposes unless hafted, for they were made much too sharp 
edged to have been used in the unprotected hand, and the palaso- 
lithio people, savages though they may have been, were assuredly 
intelligent enough to invent for their axes and ohoppers handles 
and shafts for their sharp-pointed implements to convert them 
into spears. The mere use of clubs must have taught them the 
advantages of having a long swing to their most formidable and 
therefore most valuable weapons, and very brief experience must 
have shown them the great gain of being able to avoid close hand- 
to-hand contests with their human enemies and much more so 
with the huge wild beasts they had to encounter from time to 
time. See ante pages 12 and 13 and also addendum No. IV. 

I have not set eyes upon the Calcutta specimens since 1867, 
so cannot remember individual specimens £ may have sent up to 
the Geological Survey Museum in the more distant times, but I 
feel confident that were I on the spot I could point out many 
that would answer to my theoretical postulation absolutely. 

No neolithic artifiiots found in the Bijapur district remained 
in my collection when I sold it, but some excellent celts were seen 
lying upon a little tabular altar in front of a small temple on a 
little hill south of the Ealadghi-Belganm road, some 20 miles 
south-west of Ealadghi town. All were of tnppoid ston^ but I 
could not ascertain whence they came nor how they reached their 
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situation on the little altar. Their occurrence recalled Dr. 
Arihor Evans’ ^ description of a hasty lie table ” in his most 
interesting little book, ** The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult and 
its Mediterranean Relations.** 

A considerable number of fine quartzite palasoliths were found 
by me in the shingle beds of the alluvium of the Bennihalla^ 
three miles above its junction with the Malprabha in Dharwar 
district, but none remained in my collection when 1 parted with it. 
The specimens went to the Geological Survey and were transferred 
later on to the Indian Museum. 

^ Now Sir A . J. STans, Nl., the ^ery Bucoessfol explorer of Kdobsoi in 
Crete 
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BELGAUM DISTBIOT. 

My collection contains only three specimens from this region, 
No. 2899, a square hammer, made of diorite, found on the ro^, a 
few hundred yards north of the Ghatprahha at Ookftk. Unfortu- 
nately the butt and one side are badly broken, otherwise it is a 
fine specimen and well finished to a good polish. It is figured 
in Plate 48 as an example of an uncommon type of implement. 

No. 2900 is a very good specimen of a so-called thumbstone, a 
form of flaking tool not uncommon in Western Europe, but very 
rare in India, for I know of only one other specimen No. 3396, 
found close to Kanja on the son^ bank of the Tapti in Vyara 
taluq, Baroda State. The latter I haye figured in Plate 19. 
Both are made of fine-grained trap rock and are too weathered 
for exact determination of the material. The Tapti vidley speci- 
men shows signs of much use at one end and is considerably 
larger than No. 2900 which I picked up on the bank of a nullah 
three or four miles south-east of Belganm town where crossed 
by the road to Dharwar. It was the first thumbstone 1 had seen 
in India. The thumb^les are rather deep in this specimen, but 
they afford a capital hold of it when worldng. 

The celt No. 2901 is only in the first stage of manufacture 
and much weathered. I found it very near to No. 2900. 

In the forest-covered country forming the crest and edge of 
the gh&ts I came across no signs of prehistorios of any age. 
G'he dense forests had probably not been penetrated by the old 
stone-workers. The southern part of the Kolhapur State and the 
northern part of the Dharwar forest region proved equally 
unproductive of prehistoric objects. Remains of the old people 
are however found in probably sub-aerial deposits near Kathari- 
garh and Paizargarh, Mh naturally strong places on the eiistem 
side of the mountainous tract. I found true quartzite palasoliths 
near the foot of both those hills. 
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BARODA STATE IN GUJARAT. 

A very great geographical gap separates the geologically 
sarveyed parts df the south of the Bombay Presidency (parts of 
the Dharwar, Bijapur and Belgaum districts) from the similarly 
surveyed parts of Gujarat which includes the Baroda State and 
parts of the districts of Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad and the tracts 
known as Mahi Kantha and Bewa Eantha. The country occupy- 
ing this great gap is, as far as I know, prehistorically a terra in- 
cognita, but if closely examined by an expert there can be little 
doubt but that indications would be found of the occupancy of 
parts of this great area by some of the neolithic people. 

Whether the palmolithic people ever inhabited this country which 
is utterly devoid of the siliceous rocks of which they loved to 
make their arms and tools may, however, well bo doubted. 

In Gujarat the inhabitants were again within reach of the 
siliceous rook, but extremely few examples were met with of 
paUsoliths of the types so characteristic of the Deccan and East 
Coast. Those met with came from the northern part of the 
country and had been brought down from a still more northerly 
region by the flood waters of' the river Sabarmati at an 
immensely remote period and buried low down in its old alluvium. 

The circumstances under which these palsBoliths occur will be 
described further on. 

The first neolithic finds were made in Gujarat in the alluvial Ualiadiii pur 
basin of the Orsang river, a tributary of the Narbada, iiiimedi- 
ately north of the town of Bahodurpur form a most interesting 
series of common flakes, pygmy flakes and cores of agate, 
chalcedony and chert and aro remarkable for their intrinsic beauty . 
of material form and colour. The flakes are numbered from 
S903 to 2078, of which Nos. 2963 to 2978 are pygmy flakes and 
the cores number from 2079 to 8025. Among these numbers I 
would invite special attention to the following ; — 

No. 2014 Flake with one serrated edge. 

No. 2018 Do. ohopper-shaped with one knife edge. 

No. 2010 Do. with one serrated side and broad point. 

No. 2986 Do. small oval with a lancet point. 
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Gerala maoe 
htad. 


No. 2939 

Flake with 

sharp point. 

No. 2947 

Do. 

small sharp, pointed ** lancet 

No. 2962 

Do. 

wedge-shaped, short, grey. 

No. 2963 

Do. 

knife 

1 , a thin delicate little tool. 

No. 2964 

Do. 

saw, 

small, cutting edge serrated. 

No. 2965 

Do. 

do. 

do. do. do. do. 

No. 2966 

Do. 

do. 

do. do. do. do. 

No. 2967 

Do. 

knife. 

No. 2968 

Do. 

do. 


No. 2969 

Do. 

do. 


No. 2970 

Do. 

do. 


No. 2971 

Do. 

do. 


No. 2972 

Do. 

do. 


No. 2973 

Do. 

do. 


No. 2974 

Do. 

do. 

convex edge. 

No. 2975 

Do. 

do. 

bent blade. 

No. 2976 

Do. 

do. 

small, sharp, pointed. 

No. 2977 

Do. 

saw. 1 

small, nointed. sham edore d 


senrated. 

The above flakes are aU of chalcedony exoepting No. 2936 
which is of red. agate and Nos. 2976 and 2976 which are of chert 

Figures of the majority will be found in Plates 9 , 10 and 11. 

Of tho cores several are of good shape and must have yielded 
flakes of very desirable quality. 

I collected the flakes and other specimens under the trees at 
the north-west corner of the fine tamarind tope forming the 
camping ground north of the town. They lay partly on the 
surface and partly very slightly covered by sand which there 
forms the surface. There were no traces of a settlement and 
not a single pot sherd was to be seen. There was no clue to any 
explanation of the presence of so many cores and flakes, for 
no splinters and debris remained which would certainly have 
been the oase if tho place had been a factory site. 

The only object of other character was a lump of softish red 
hematite or reddle ground to a spindle-shape. 

A find of great interest was made at the little village of 
Semla in Songad taluq 7| miles N.E. of the kasba and 1} 
miles north of the Tapti river, namely, half of a very fine maoe 
head or ringstone of black bassdtio trap (No. 3896). ^e sur&ce 
is a little weathered but not so much as to disguise the fact that 
tho head had been as highly finished as it was shapely. It is» 
figured in plate 19. I picked it up on the 21st May 1892 in a 
scrub jungle where it had probably lain since it was broken, with 
no signs of any habitation site at hand or near hy. 
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Another very interesting neolithic find was made •just a year Kanjs 
later at Kanja^ on the south (left) bank of the Tapti 14 miles ^***^“'**^®“** 
west of Seruk. This was a very fine thnmbstone of basaltic trap 
No. 3396 (figured in Plate 19). It has weathered to a grey 
colour and one end shows signs of its having been used for 
flaking. It must have been a very officient implement as a 
flaker^ for it fits the hand capitally and had been very carefully 
finished. Thumbstoncs arc the “ Tillcnggcrstiens ” of the 
Bwedish antiquaries. 

Following the numbers in the collection in tlicir order, No. AmroU, 
8397 brings us to Amroli, an outlying little town in the south of 
the Sankheda taluq, where a small but interesting series of fiakes 
and cores of agate and chalcedony and also a strike-a-light, 

No. 3397, of pale agate (which is polished by sand bkst) were 
obtained by myself out of the alluvium, rain action having 
exposed them on the surfeme. 

No. 3400 is a pygmy fiake of clear chalcedony with a good 
lancet point and is figured in Plate 10. Nos. 3406 — 3408 aro 
interesting selected stones ” of richly coloured chert ; and 
No. 3409, a polished pestle of pale pink and grey sandstone. 

With the above was 3409^ a part of the side of a coane grey 
earthenware vessel remarkable for having round it a fillet of 
impressed grains, a unique adornment, for which reason 1 figured 
it in Plate 37. 

In the parts of Ghijarat lying north of latitude 23® N. are many Bites on the 
liilla of “ loess ” or blown loam raised by the prevalent south- 
westerly winds and on many of these were found traces of the 
neolithic people who appear to have had temporary habitations 
upon their tops. No remains of durable buildings are to bo 
found exposed on the present surfaces. A few such loess hills 
are to be found to the south of the latitude above named, but on 
them but few indications of human habitation were met vrith by 
me, but I cannot claim to have examined all of them exhaustively. 

An interesting example of one of these temporary sites occur- Kajadpua 
red on the loess hill at Eujadpura where I obtained some^^^' 
noteworthy specimens of pottery from the surface, most of them - 
of grey colour. No. 3068^ is the mouth of a bottle vrith incised 
pattern, smokey grey and weathered. No. 8068^ is the side and 
lip of a plate of rough gr^ wai*e. No. 3068f is the neok of a 
small vase veith a thin upright lip and is of a fine red brown and 
oream colour. No. 8068* is the side of a small painted chatty 

1 Kanja Um 4} miles east of Mandvi, a talnq town in anrat distriot, and 10| 
miles north by weet of Vyara, Uie kasha ef that Maq. 
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Jslunpui-a 
IioeiB hill. 


Wadeli, 

Sankheda 

talnq. 


Siffain, 

Saakboda 

ialuq. 


of smooth ’ware; the painted pattern is a dull purplish trellis. 
No. 3068ii is the foot of a small vase of earthenware^ red out- 
side and grey inside, the foot being jagged with globular steep 
impressions. 

On Jalampura I met with parts of a human cranium imbedded 
in the loess in a small gaily a few feet below and south of 
the trigonometrical cairn. 1 dug them out carefully with 
my own hands and they are all shown, as No. 3084 h, in a tiay^ 
being too comminuted to allow of building up. Besides the 
human bones and teeth I collected various flakes, cores and 
strike-a-light and some selected stones of blood- stone, agate, chert 
and quartz, all stones brought by human agency from long 
distances. Amongst them I would point out as of special 
interest No. 3069 a thin flake of dull green blood-stone, No. 3073 
a flake of reddish blood-stone, No. 3080 a wedge shaped flake of 
mottled chert, No. 308*^ a strike-a-light of pink red-speckled 
chert. No. 3083 a flake of glassy quartz and No. 3084 a small 
tetrahedral flake of red chert with sharp angles. 

In the upper part of the alluvium of the Orsang river at 
Wadeli in Sankheda taluq, a few objects of interest were exposed 
in the left bank of the river a little distance below the village. 
Among these were No. 3029, a fragment of a child’s bangle of 
bronze, one of the extremely few bronze objects I met with in 
all the years I have collected prehistorics. It is a pUin bit of 
curved metal without any attempt at ornament. No. 3031}, is the 
foot of a small black earthenware vase. No. 3031c is the foot of 
a shapely red vase; No. 3031, i of good shape also was a small 
black polished chatty. No. 3031^, the figurine of a bull of red 
earthenware, is also noteworthy. 

The old site occurring at Sigam also in Sankheda taluq on the 
north or right bank of the Heran river yielded a mneh greater 
variety of artifacts though not urtiially many specimens and 
among them the following; No. 3034, a double-edgeil flake 
of chalcedony ; No. 3035, a pygmy flake knife of chalcedony ; 
No. 3035,,, a flake knife of agate, a very large pygmy flake 
figured in Plate 10 ; No. 3036, a carious triangular pygmy tool 
of grey chert with a serrated edge. No. 3041 figured in Plate 10 
is a scraper-shaped worked flake of bluish chalcedony that has 
been used as a strike-a-light. Several objects found were made 
of the dense brown sandstone of Champaner age which ooonrs so 
largely in the quarries of Songir a few miles to the east. They 
are No. 3043, half of a Linga, mid a strange object of doabtfid 
purpose is No. 3044, carved in Songir sandstone, and in appear- 
ance not unlike the neck of a bottle or the bowl of a native 
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pipe, but from its association with broken antiqile pottery 
probably* of greater age than the introduction of tobacco which 
probably was first brought by Vasco de Oama’s followers in the 
1 5ih century. My friend Mr. Robert Sewell Q.G.S., retiredl who 
is a keen antiquary, made a good suggestion, namely, that it was 
a pipe used for smoking ganja, a narcotic well known in the 
country before the introduction of tobacco. Together with the 
pipe was much broken antique pottery and a few other objects of 
interest, natnely, two very large hammers or mauls of Songir 
sandstone, or bone crushers. Nos. 3044^ and 3044, the former 
square in shape, the latter round and possibly a pestle. No. 

30444 is figured in Plate 48. 

Indications that the chauk shell bangle industry was 
once followed here were afforded by five working sections of the 
shells being found here, but no remains of bangles were seen. 

They are numbered 3044o to s. 

But little pottery of interest was met witli at Sig&m. 

No. 3044h, a cylinder of dark grey earthenware, Ij;" high with 
both ends truncated, probably a phallus, may be noted ; also 
No. 3044 l, a very small disc of red smooth pottery Yri^h its edge 
very carefully ground, doubtless a piece to be used income game. 

Many traces of a settlement were met with at Vyara, in Tysm. 
Waghoria taluk. A quantity of very coarse pottery lay about, 
also many fragments of finer quality, but unfortunately too much 
comminuted to be of any use. Many of the fragments of vessel- 
lips were very archaic in type. 

A curious little car\ed piece of hard green chlorite schist, 

No. 3049, found by my daughter Miss V. A. Foote, bears a 
certain resemblance to the head of a hornless bullock. I have 
figured it in Plate 16. 

No. 3050, a round-faced round hammer of sandstone, is note- 
worthy and so also No. 3055ii, a lid or stopper of earthenware 
with a cushion-shaped base. No. 3055b is part of the wide flat- 
tish lip of a vessel of bright red earthenware. No. 3055e, is a 
small cone, a phidlus ? with both ends truncated. 

A site, interesting from its being on a small islet in the bed ZaiSrei 
of the Tapti at Kamrej with very steep almost inaccessible sides 
and very defensible, yielded several objects of interest, s.g., pnnt. 
No. 3066, a hammer face of gabbrb and No. 3066* a round 
hammer of sandstone. 

No. 8066b is part of a bangle made of ohank shell carved into 
an elegant tall sigisag pattern that I never met vrith in any 
other ^ the many localities where I found bangles made, of this 
material. It is figured in Plate 42. 
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No. 3066c is the shell of a species of Parpara which has lost 
its colour from age and weathering. Whether the neolithic or 
early iron age people had any acquaintance with the art of 
dyeing yarn or woven material with murex purple is a point 
deserving of enquiry. 

No. 3066^ is a disc of bright light red earthenware (brown 
inside) with an hour-glass shaped drill hole through the centre. 

No. 30679 a round hammer, the body a flattened cylinder, 
made of a puddingstone of small trap pebbles strongly cemented 
with a whitish calcareous cement ; one end wanting ; figur^ in 
Plate 48. The hammer had been ploughed up out of the fields 
west of Galha on the right bank of the Tapti 4 miles N.E. by E. 
of Kamrej. 

Of very considerable interest are the objects I collected at an 
old site on the top of the difit forming the right bank of the 
Watrak. Of these I would draw attention specially to a frag- 
ment of pottery of the Mysore type No. 81 65^, the lip and neck 
of a rough red earthenware chatty showing a fillet of vertically 
arranged pitlets. This has been figured in Plate 32. 

The other objects are flakes and scrapers, altogether 85 in 
number, of which 15 are of chert, 16 of agate, 8 of chalcedony, 
and 1 of glassy quarts; besides these are 24 cores of chert 
and 12 selected stones, of which 2 are of bloodstone, 9 of chert 
and 1 of jasper. Worthy of special notice are the follow- 
ing specimens : No. 3101, a chert flake with one end trimmed into 
a scraper ; No. 3117 has both ends pointed ; No. 8122 is a ol.ert 
Hake with sharp edges, while No. 8128 is a chert flake with 
chipped edges ; Nos. 3124, 8125, 3126 are flakes having each 
one sharp edge ; No. 3127 is a chert wedge ; Nos. 3128 and 3182 of 
chert may have possibly served as arrow points ; No. 3183 is a 
chert scraper ; Nos. 3135 and 3136 are pygmy flakes of chert and 
No. 3131, a pygmy flake of agate. The agate flakes Nos. 3106 to 
3115 and 3118 and 3120 have all got sharp edges ; No. 3121 has 
both edges serrated and No. 3130 has file-like ” edges. 

Flake No. 3129 is made of glassy quartz, a material the old 
people rarely made use of as it lent itself very badly to chipping. 
The cores are mostly of the flattish kind and short. No. 8137 
is very shapely and shows that twelve flakes were struck off it 
and No. 3150 is curved and claw-shaped. The series is one of 
considerable interest. 

From the top of the 300 Loess hill Trigonometrical station, west 
of Bardoli in the Dehegam taluq, 1 collected 19 flakes, large and 
small, of which no less than 10 were of glassy quartz, four of 
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chert, 3 of quartzite and 2 of agate, beside some selected stonea 
(a small chalcedony *geode and 1 fragment each of jaspery chert, 
agate and laterite). 

From the top of the Loess hill, south of Dungarva I procured DuBgarva 
6 chert flakes Nos. 3194—3199, of which 4 are scraper-shaped and 
one has a cutting edge ; a core of glassy white quartz was also 
found and a piece of granular quartz. Besides these I found 
four interesting fragments of pottery, of which N^o. 3201a is the 
side of a vessel of dark red coarse material showing a fillet of 
impressed Vandykes. No. 3201b is part of the side of a vessel 
of brown polished ware. No. 3201c is a lid handle of red rough 
ware of flattened mastoid shape. No. 3201 d is part of the lip 
of large bowl of red rough earthenware showing gashes*aoro88 the 
grooved T shaped lip, a very uncommon form of 
decoration. 

The top of the ' Mulsan Loess hill yielded me 31 specimens, Mulsau hiU 
several of which deserve special notice, e.p., No. 3204 a pygmy 
implement, with file edges very delicately worked, of light red 
somewhat coarse chert. No. 3211 is a pink mottled flake with 
a chisel point. Nos. 3224 and 3225 are incurved scrapers of chert, 
the former of reddish brown and white mottled colour, the latter 
small and thick and of raw sienna colour. No. o206 is a chert 
core, light red in colour, with a wedge-shaped end. Four short 
flakes had been struck ofiT. No. 3207 is a circular scraper of dark 
red and cream chert which appears to have been touched by fire.. 

No. 3208 is a chert scraper mottled pink in colour which shows a 
sharp-bevelled edge. Nos. 3212 and 3213 are rare objects, 
namely, strike-a-lights, made of glassy white qoartz. 

From an old site at the head of the gully system which cuts Mahnri. 
deeply Into the alluvium of the Babermati at Mahuri in Vijapur 
taiuq, 1 secured a small number of neolithic objects, amongst 
which were several of sufficient interest to deserve special notice. 

No. 3237 is a small thick disc of pale drab quartzite which is 
figured in Plate 15. It was ground smooth and may have been 
polished originally. No. 3238, a mealing stone with one used 
and one neglected side, is idso made of pale quartzite. Nos. 3239 

3240 and 3242 are ,nioe scraper flakes of coloured chert, and No. 

3241 is a nearly circular scraper of light-red and dark-red agate 
with a crackled surface. From near this site came several notice- 
able pieces of pottery of which No. 3246-1 is the most interest- 
ing as it represents a sacred bull with a garland round his hump 
indicated by square pitlets in the red polished mass. The 
flgnrine, which is rather shapely, has lost its head. It ia figured 
in Plate 38. No. 3246-2, the shoulder of a chatty of tine light 
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grej WM, is also deserving of attention on aooonnt of its decora- 
tion which consists of a raised rounded fillet below two fillets 
of vertical impressed barlets. No. 3246-5 is a fragment of the 
shoulder of a chatty scarlet lake in colour which is of very rare 
occurrence. 

' The next objects to engage attention are of great interest and 
importance in proving the former habitation of palsBolithic .man 
in this part of the countiy or rathor of a tract lying rather further 
northward around the Wdwaters of the present river. The 
artifacts under consideration are Nos. 3247 and 3248, the former 
a worked flake, the latter a fine axe of the Madras type.’ These 
had been washed out of a shingle bed very low down in the 
alluvium of Sabarmati on the right.bank of the river opposite to a 
village of the name of Sadolia on the left bank (in the Parantij 
taluq). Three otiber palseoUths of fair quality were found by 
myself at this place and were placed in the Baroda Museum. 

The two palasoliths now in question are made of coarse, very 
gritty quartzite and are both rather water-worn. The flake 
(No. 3247) is chocolate-coloured and the aze which is a remarka- 
bly fine implement is of pinkish white and figured in Plate 1 . 

Another noteworthy palmolith of very coarse quartzite grit, the 
coarsest I have seen worked into p.n implement, was picked up 
by me on the surface of the shingle bed it had been washed out of, 
a few yards south of the village of Pedhamli in the Vijapur 
taluq on the right bank of the Sabarmati and 15^ miles higher 
up the river than Sadolia. This implement, whioh is very shapely 
despite the ultra coarse material it is made of, is a rather narrow 
pointed oval in shape and mottled brown and bluey in colour. 
'L'his specimen, No. 8309, will be found figured in Plate 2. 

A very interesting site geologically and neolithically, if such a 
word is allowable, is the Loess plateau on the right bank of the 
Sabarmati north of the large village of Derol, for near the centre 
1 met with a most interesting series of selected stones as well as 
a smaller number of fiakes and scrapers of chert. 

The selbC'ted stones that chiefly attracted my attention, 
because they had boeu so manifestly brought there by human 
agency , were pebbles and fragments of a lovely pale green Amazon 
stone (a felspar), of which I had noticed many oiyetals in granite 


1 I exhibited it to the Grologiosl teotion of the Britiih Afisociation at 
( wheiv it ^\a^ greatly lulmired by Sir John Eraiw and the other pre> 
historic leaden, while a short, peper 1 rend on the bearings of thin And on Iho 
•* tliatns** theory was w<*ll appiMived of p. 14). 
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reins in the bed of the river some distance farther ap. The speci- 
mens of Amazon stone arc eight in number, Nos. 3262 to 3269. 

Other selected stones are Nos. 3282 to 3299 of pinkish and 
reddish or bluish u-hite chert '^nd Nos. 3300 to 3303 of dark grey 
and white mossy chert. Nos. 3304 and 3305 are specimens of 
glassy quartz. Specimens on the loess plateau must have been 
carried np by some man from the bed of the river where alone any 
stones are visible in this neighliourliood. 

The modern city of Patan is built on the ruins of an ancient ratan, old 
city^ ; and among these old ruins I found a few objects of decided * * ”®****™ 
archaic appearance and deserving of passing notice. No. 331 1 ^ 
is a small jar or orncible of pale red earthenware . Excepting for 
a trifling chipping of the lip, it is entire and had not been sub- 
jected to the destraotive heat of a furnace. No. 3311a is R cone 
of rongh pale red earthenware. The top is truncated and the 
ground base is very slightly broken. No. 331 is a lid or 
stopper of pale red earthenware; the hol{ow flat base has a 
bevelled edge and the top is broken. No. 3311 r is a small d isc of 
pottery, one side of which is covered with blue enamel and the 
other shows light red earthenware. The edges of the disc which 
is thick for its size have been well ground. There can be little 
doubt that this and other discs were used as pmce.s in some gHnio 
like shovel board. 

An iron age site of great interest occurs at Vacravi ic Vnsnivi 
Yelachha talaq, where the existence of an imporiani iron 
smelting industry is shown by the great size r>f the mounds .d' 
iron slag there remaining. On the top of the great mounds, \.r Inch 
I went over three times, several interesting obj'^cts rewarded my 
visit. No. 3314 is part of a plaque with one foot preserved made 
of red brown nummulitic limestone. No. 3315 is a truncated cone 
also of red brown nummulitio Htnestone, a rod: which occurs 
largely in the neighbourhood. I'hc specimen is considerably 
broken and like the foregoing one much weathered. No. 3315b 
is part of a lid of some small vessel made of rough red earthen- 
ware. The lid is remarkable for the large round knob wjiich 
crowns it. No. 331 5^ is a disc of blue and white enamelled 
fayence. The edges of the disc have been coarsely ground. 

No. 331du, a oorn-crusher of dark amygdaloid trap round in 
shape, so well rounded indeed as to suggest that it may have 
been used as a ball in some game played on the ground. At 
some little distance westward from the great mounds in the bed 


* The capfta.1 of the last Hindu dynetly of Gnjant, doetrnyud hy tho 

Mohamnutdraa in ISRS. 
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of a small Ibut intensely saline stream I found imbedded below 
the surface of the water a large bowl of which No. 3315^ is the 
remnant, the rest of the vessel having beon so absolutely rotted 
by the action of the saline water that it crashed up into a squashy 
pulp in my hands as I tried to raise it. The bowl which was 
made of polished blackware was a fine looking object as 1 first 
saw it under the water and I was much concerned at its 
destruction. This was my first experience of the destructive 
action on pottery of saline water, but even had I taken special 
precautions to try and raise the bowl entire— I don’t think it 
would have been possible to have saved any more of it— it was 
far too much decayed already. I have figured the remaining 
fragment in Plate 39. The Vasravi people could give me no 
infomuition as to the history of the iron industry which had 
caused the formation of the great slag mounds, and the same was 
the case with regard to the equally important iron industr} at 
the great slag mounds at Samdhi in the Sankheda taluq north 
of the Orsang river. 

At a place called Naroli Nahani some miles south-^westward 
of the Great Vasravi slag mounds, I obtained an ozcellent series 
of cores, flakes and strike-a-lights which were met with on the 
top of the laterite plateau, fK;uth of the village. 

The site was apparently a factory for small flakes, the cores 
remaining, 44 in number, being small in size. Strike-a-llghts 
were evidently a speciality, 18 of them having been found, a larger 
number than met with in any other locality. Two of these are 
made of ohert, the remaining 16 of agate or chalcedony ; of the 
ooros 21 are of agate or chalcedony, 1 of jasper and 22 of ohert. 
Of the 9 large flakes enumerated 5 are of agato, 2 of bloodstone, 

1 of jasper and 1 of ohert. Besides the above were a slingscone of 
dark grey bloodstone and four selected stones of chert, blood- 
stone, agato and jasper respectively. 

A small number of good agate ooros was found soattored about 
the surface north of the railway terminus at BodoH in the 
Orsang valley. One, No. 3045 of glassy white quartz is in the 
collection. 

On the surface around tho great iron slag mounds at Samdhi 
above referred to, I found various agate and ohert; cores a 
few flakes and strike-a-lights. No. 8046, a ohaloedony flake, 
No. 3047, an agate core and No. 3048, a dark brown ohert double 
core, are shown. - 

On the bank of tbe Mohar river opposite Kappadwanj a good 
triple core, medium size, of red and white mottled ohert, was found 
by mo, 'which ^owed distinct sand blast polish. 
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The highest sand-blast polish I have ever come aoross I 
noted on a doubb? nore of orange agate I found on the low loess 
hill north of Wasai in Vijapur taluq. This core No. 3236^ is 
figured in Plate 12. 

In front of a tiny shrine in a deep gully at Banpura 1 found 
a number of animal figurines one of whic^ No. 3261 « » in the 
collection. It is quite small in size. On the left or south bank 
of the Gooma river in Sauli taluk Miss V. A. Foote found a 
very choice little chalcedony core, milky with glassy lustre. It 
bears the number 3058. 


10 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


NOTES ON FINDS MADE IN KATHIAWAR. 

The end of 1893 and the first half of 1894 were spent 

me in making a geological survey of the Gaekwar's proyinoes 
in Kathiawar and they proved rich in prehistoric remains mostly 
of somewhat Liter ago tlian those met with in the Gujarat 
provinces. 

^ commenced the survey at Amreli, the principal town in the 
prant or province of that name. My work in Kathiawar was 
very materially lightened by tho great courtesy and kindness of 
Major Ferris/ the Assistant Political Agent, who also showed 
great hospitality to my wife aiul self. He took much interest in 
my iirehistoric researches and very generously presented me 
with a choice little collection wliich he had made on the old site 
at Ambavalli. I shall have to refer to his specimens further on. 

M i- itiaiji Among the more noteworthy of my finds, I would mention 

the following ; No. 3410/?, part of a shallow plate with wide rim, 
light red in colour and polished, quite unlike any of the 
southern pottery. It stands on a very low foot. It was found 
near the village on the right bank of the Tepi river several miles 
north of Amreli. 

VoiH.ira. Xo. 3410-1 is an interesting and well-made pygmy llake of 

crimson jnspery chert fonnd at Versa ra, 7^ miles north-east by 
east of Amreli. It is a very pretty object. 

Jaiiinnpjnr. Further east still at tlie tnwn of Damnagar in the fields north 
of the camping tope, a great number of cKank shell bangles were 
found — Nos. 3410c and 8410-4 to 3410-44, and as usual all had 
been broken. They showred many patterns. With them I found 
a remarkable bead made of a Troghus shell, the sides ot wnioh 
had been perforated in three places by grinding. A figure of it 
will be found in Plate 4 1 . Besi de these, I obtained from the same 
spot No. 3412, a small hammer of pale green and purplish 
bloodstone ; and a slingstone of white chert in a brown l^se, the 
number of which is 3413. 

Kupavati. latere itiDg remains of a small copper smelting industry were 

met with a little to the west of Bupavati, a village 16 miles 

> Colonel Ferrifi has lately retired from the Political Agency at Kolhapur 
where he had won the esteem and afleotion of all he came in contact with 
(November 1908). 
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sonth-eastby south of Dairnagar ; they were small beaps'of copper 
slag and many small pieces of malachite (carbonate of copper) 
lying about on the surface. The Yillagers could ghe no informa- 
tion about the industry or the provenance of the ore close to the 
slag heaps. On one Leap 1 found a very interesting belted 
hammer of grey gabbro which had been very badly used and was 
much broken ; the face and belt or groove for the handle are 
however fairly presarved, and the latter shows that a high polish 
had been given to the implement in completiug it. It is figured 
in Plate 37 and bears the number 3428. While striking my 
camp at Eupavatii an old shepherd passed close to me spinning 
with a distaff. The rays of the rising sun glinted on the spindle 
whorl as he moved along and I got him to show it to me. It 
was evidently prehistoric in age and had been found in the mins 
of an auoient village some miles to the south and outside the 
Baroda territory, and to my great regret I was unable to visit the 
old site. The old man was quite willing to part with his spindle 
whorl and sold it to me and went off quite pleased with himself. 

The spindle whorl is made of pale brown polished earthenware 
and is numbered 3423/. In shape it is very like number 2ff05«, a 
spindle whorl I found at Patpad in Kurnool district. On my 
return march to Damnagar, I found an interesting series of 
cores and some good selected stones (agate, chert and jasper) as 
also some small flakes near to the mosque south of the town. 

These are numbered from 3429 to 3445. 

Some 8 miles to the north-east of Damnagar on the top of Ambaidi lull. 
Ambaldi hill I found a small number of scrapers, cores and 
selected stones, of which No. 3446, a small and broad scrap3r of 
red chert, has been figured in Plate 13, because shapely and 
well made. It is difficult to divine for what purpose these very 
small tools were made. All the scrapers, cores and the selected 
stones with one exception are of chert. The exception, No. 3454, is 
a green moss agate. The only object not of stone here found was 
the spout of a vessel of brown earthenware of no special interest. 

Alter leaving Ambaldi I visited Vala State, where Vala town Khijrin 
is a place of some interest to be described further on.^ On my 
retum thence to Amreli I travelled along the railway, rather Groelcfnciet. 
north of the Damnagar taluq, and in so doing crossed the little 
outlying Tappa of Ehijria, and to the west by south Of Khijria 
vilN^e hit upon a small but very interesting pottery site. The 
specimens found were unfortunately mere fragments but deserv- 
ing of much notice, because of the very high class quality of 

^SeeiMigelSi. 
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many of them which present a distinotly olassioal Greek facies 
and are utterly unlike the pottery finds made elsewhere with two 
exceptions. The waro is red or pale red in colour and very hard 
in texture, having been well fired. Various pieces show very 
high polish. Several pieces ar»3 deserving of special notice, 
for example, No. 3493-77, figured in Plate 18, the low conical lid 
of a vessel strangely small to be furnished with a steam hole. 
It is of red ware unpolished bat shapely, and unluckily its edge 
in much broken. No. 3493-81 is part of the side of a vase of 
very fine quality, light red in colour and half polished. The 
middle of the fragment shows a thick rounded fillet below four 
flutings. Below the fillet is a plain bund. In the figure the 
flutings are represented as occurring above the fillets, but I 
am doubtful if the fragment should not have been turned the 
other way. The curve of the fragment is but very slight, so the 
perfect vase must have been of good size and doubtless a very 
good-looking specimen of the fictile art, though unfoi-tunutely too 
little romaiiis to allow of attempting a pictorial restoration. 
No. 3493-87, also figured in Plate 18, though bat a small 
sherd, is a remarkable one, because so absolutely unlike any 
other of my other finds elsewhero. It is of hard isabel coloured 
terra cotta and shows a band or part of a band of strong 
reedings which probably occupied the bulge of iho vessel, which 
as shown by the slight ourvaturtf of the sherd, must have 
been one of very fair size. No. 3493-98 is the base of a 
vase or bowl of light red polished terra cotta, bufFy in colour 
underneath, and the entire vessel must have been a very orna- 
mental one. It is figured in Plato 31. Of the unfigured Specimens, 
Nos. 8493-82-83 and 84 are deserving of special notice on account 
of the beauty of their material and colour. The waro is very dense 
and hard in texture and beautifully polished, and I have nowhere 
else seen anything so truly high class. From the perfect polish 
retained by these sherds it is clear that they can only have been 
exposed for a very short time. The site, wbioh I left with great 
regret at being nnable to revisit it and make excavations, lies 
about half a mile south of the railway bridge over the Tepi 
liver, which runs south past Amreli into the Shotianji river. 

Lying some 8 miles west of Amreli is the village of Akka 
dia Mota, around which I collected a very good series of strike-a- 
lights, scrapers, cores and flakes of chert, agate, chalcedony and 
bloodstone of considerable beanty. With thorn were some 9 or 
10 selected stones of chert of gay and striking colours. The 
numbers run from 3494 to 3531. Of these special attention is 
due to No. 8408a, a scraper of purple and pink chert famished 
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with nicks to help Attaching it to some kind o£ handle! They are 
placed one on each side at one end. 

Thirteen miles to S. by W. of Amrell at Babapiir the alluvium Babapur. 
in the left bank of the Sliotranji river above the village yielded 
a large and important series of Hakes, sciapers, strike-a-lighte, 
sling stones and cores and a few selected stones, numbered 
from 3533 to 3H15. The most noteworthy of this series is No. 

356M, a thin, loaf-shaped flake of wine-red chert, very delicately 
biserrated. The bulb end is wanting. Of much interest also is 
No. 3570, A triangular piercer of bi*owu red chert, which would 
have been very efliciont in making holes in leather or wood. 

Thu three strike-a-lighis, Nos. 3543, 3544 and 3545, of rich 
colonred chert, would from their good shapes havo proved very 
useful had they over been brought into use. 

The Babapur site yielded some 13 broken shell bangles, one 
of which. No. 3615-1, shows a raised fillet of right sloping barlets 
lying between two grooves. It liad been rolled but not enough 
to mar the uncoinmon pattern materially, so 1 figured it in Plate 
42. Of pottery I obtained only ore sherd, the foot of a small 
vase of red polished pottery. It bears the uninber 3615-a. 

From a small site two miles above Babapur on the left bank south 
of the river, I got 7 sherds of earthenware of good quality. ®*®*'*^P"*’* 
These are Nos. 3621-6 to aud No. 3622-6. All are noteworthy, 
buf the best which is quite unique in its colouring is No. 3621-e, 
the shoulder of a much painted pot polished outside but rough 
inside. The colour is applied in bands seven in number, of which 
one broad and two narrow bands aro red, three bands are purple 
and one is pink. A well-shaped oval trimmed flake of white agate 
which oame from this site will be found figured in Plate 10, No. 

3622. Very many of the flakes and other artifacts procured at 
and to the south of Babapur are made of variolitio chert, a stone 
forming several veins in the western part of the Dhari taluq. 

Shades of yellow or yellow brown ara the most charaoterietio 
coloars of these artifacts. 

Beside the large series of shell bangles, AmbavaLIi site did nok Ambsvalli. 
give much of great interest, as very little good pottery was met 
with and no specimens of neolithic stone work. No. 3622-71 is 
the mouth of a small water bottle of light red earthenware 
painted red. No. 3622-72 is the lip of a goblet, thin and upright, 
of red polished ware. No. 3622-79 is a spindle whorl of pale 
reddish rough earthenware. No. 3622-80ei is a small orateriform 
bowl, nearly entire, of pale reddish ware. 

, The old site at Ambavalli from whi^h Major (now G)lonol) 

Ferris gave me so many interesting specimens, yielded a capital 
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series of chadk shell bangles, many of which show remarkable 
patterns about which much might be said if space allowed ; but 
the 17 specimens I have figured in Plate 43 will speak better 
than verbal descriptions. 

flamadhUla. The environs of 8amadhia1a (22| milbs south of Amreli) to the 
north and north-east of the village, yielded some good specimens 
of Oakes, scrapers, cores, strike-a-lights and selected stones. The 
flakes, scrapers and cores are of various, mostly bright coloured, 
stones as chert, bloodstone and chalcedony, the most noteworthy 
specimen being No. 36246, a triple core of rich blue green blood- 
stone. Another triple core, No. 3626, of interest is made of bluish 
chalcedony. No. 3629 is a strike-a-light of dull brownish red 
chert, square in plan, with three bevelled sides. 

Umria. The environs of Umria, a village 31 miles south of Amreli, 

proved very rich in small chipped neolithic artifacts made of 
chert, bloodstone, chalcedony, agate and quartz and 8hape>l into 
flakes, Horapers, incurved scrapers, flake knives, strike-a-lights 
aud many cores. In company with these artifacts were many 
selected stones of mneh beanty of colonic. The best finds were 
made on the maidan sonth of the villago and on the open plain 
(also a true maidan) lying to the north-east of the village and 
stretching away to the foot of the great Lapala hill. 

Q'be specimens found south of Umria are numbered from 
3632 to 8718. Tho.se fonnd co the north-east are numbered from 
3719 to 3846. Of the former series I would call attention to 
Nos. 3635 to 36376, and of these to No. 3636 which is a scraper 
incurved at both ends and figured in Plato 13. It is a very shaj^y 
little tool which would havo served well for scraping tlun wands 
for arrt)w shafts. All of these incurved scrapers are entire. Many 

th?ohert and agate cores are such pretty objects and bright 

nga^e oorei. coloored, that one wonders thoy were not drilled and converted 
into beads, but their beauty for that purpose does not seem to 
have struck the neolithic people. 

Of the finds made to the north-east of Umria village by far 
the greater number are cores made of chert, bright colour^ in 
many cases. Flakes, scrapers and strike-a-lights were of rare 
ootfnrrence; of the flakes Nos. 8762 to 3766 might, from their 
shapi^, have served as arrow points, but they were not specially 
worked for that purpose and show neither barbs nor tangs like the 
typical arrow-heads of other oonntries. Nos. 8764 and 8755 are 
good chert strike-a-lights, the first oval and the second oircnlar 
in shape. No. 8761 is a graving tool or hniin ” of deep red 
chert. Th^s selected stones Nos. 3839 to 8846 are idl specimens of 
chert of very.varied and mostly gay colonrs. 
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From the left bank of the Ohakrora nollah, a few miles sontb 
of Umria I obtained several good oores of obert, one of whiob 
No. 3849 may have been intended for a strike-a-light. It 
shows 10 radiating Bakes and is of pink colour. No. 3854 is a 
triple GOTO of chalcedony from which 4, 9 and 4 Bakes had been 
struck in three several directions. 

The Nigala Tappa, a small but interesting outlying patch of 
the Baroda teriitory, 42 miles south of Amreli, gave me a couple 
of good chert scrapers, No. 3855, deep crimson and purplish in 
colour, and No. 3856, crimson, orange and blue in colour and 
showing a large* bulb of percussion. No. 3857 is a flake knife 
of chert, dull crimson in colour and quadrangular in section with 
one cutting edge. 

Of the 11 oores hero collected, Nos. 3850 and 3860 arc of 
chalcedony, and the remaining 9 of richly coloured chert, probably 
taken from the once important but nearly worked out small vein 
of that rook which occurs to the southward of the village of Nigala 
42 miles south of Amreli. This vein yielded 22 of the selected 
stones (Nos. 3869 to 3890), only one, No. 3891, being of white 
agate. The vivid colouring of the selected stones is very 
remarkable. 

Another source of the richly coloured cherts so largely utilized 
by the neolithic people was a vein occurring at Khamba a 
Gaekwari village on the Dhantravari river, 10 miles north of 
Nigala. 

In the flat tract between Umria and Bhard in the centre of 
the Dhari mahal, or taluq, I collected, beside a series :>f 13 
capital brightly coloured chert cores, a fragment of what 1 regard 
as a possibly true worked arrow-head of brown grey chert. This 
bears number 3892 and is figured in Plate 14; It is distinctly 
worked and appears to he the tang of a true arrow-head, but the 
only one I really accept as such, with confidence. 

Of the localities yielding prehistorics that I happed upon in 
the souih-wostem part of the Ohan taluq in February and March 
several were rich in cores, small scrapers and worked flakes of 
chert ; of many and often rich colours, as well as some of agate 
and bloodstone. A number of selected stones of the same 
materials accompanied the above. 

Two of the localities rich in these pretty stones occurred at 
Ghaohai, 13 miles from Dhari, the one at the foot of the big 
oonioal hill north-east of the village, the other at foot of the hil]f 
across the valley south of the village a couple of mder to Hm 
southward. Tl^ number of small flakes corresponding in siae to 
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the cor68 which were found with them was vevj small: they had 
doubtless been carried away to be used elsewhere. The uses 
these small I!ake8 were put to are not very obvious and the 
question is one affording grounds for speculation ; they may have 
as already hinted at page 22 served for heads to small drills, as 
points for tiny arrows and as points for tatooing instruments. 
The chert came from small veins which are met with here and 
there in tlie trap rocks. Different fragments of the stones 
chipped evidently varied in their readiness to chip nicely and 
where they flaked kindly the makers went in occasionally for 
making secondary and more rarely for making tertiary sets of 
flakes off the same selected stone. These secondary and tertiary 
sets of flakes always lie in a direction different from the primary 
set which was almost invariably the principal set in impoxtanco. 

Of especial interest among the specimens found at the two 
Ghachai sites are the following : — 

From the square foot of Chachai Hill North — 

No. 3922 — ^Flake of white agate, three sides trimmed. 

No. 3921 — Arrow points ?? of spherulitic chert. 

No.. 3925 — Double core, chert, deep dull crimson. 

No. 3926 — Double core, chert, deep red brown. 

No. 3929 — Double core, chert, deep dull crimson. 

From the north foot of the bills, south of Ghachai village-^ 

No. 3972 — Flake scraper of yellow ochre chert. 

No. 3975— Flake', triangular pinky chert. 

No. 3977 — Scraper of white agate. 

No. 3979— Strike-8-light of red chert. 

From my camp at Ghachai I completed the examination 
of the plexus of high hills around the Sar Kala peak (2128^), the 
highest point in the Glir ”, the large forest tract in which alone 
lions remain in India and though I wandered far and wide in the 
forest, I came upon no traces of them. From Ghachai I could 
not march down direot to Kodinar, a small port on the coast, but 
had to return north-eastward to get on to the liighroad leading 
from Dhari to the sea and in so doing 1 had to camp at a place 
called Dhalkania, and there came on an old pottery site abont 
half a mile south-west of the village lying on the west side 
of a rather deep gully. On the surfiiM of the fields there, 
I collected a rather interesting series of pottery fragments of a 
kind quite unlike the recent local ware and of very superior 
quality. The majority of the sherds are of pale or light red 
colour and unpolished, bat No. 4041-17, the foot of a vase of 
fine quality, is of bright red colour varnished; so also is 
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No. 4041-31, the side of a mediam lised oliaUf, blight red in 
colour and polished, with a plain fillet above a groove on the 
shoulder of the vessel. No. 4041-34 is the side of n medium-sized 
dish, or saucer, with a wavy inside surface ; the vessel is of light 
red ware polished externally. Nos. 4041-30 and 4041-31 are sides 
of vessels of light red terra cotta. No. 4041-1 is the lip of a vase 
of pale red terra cotta with a left barred fillet. No. 4041-3 is the 
lip of a flattish dish-like vessel of red polished ware with a very 
widely expanded slightly curved lip. 


Addendum No. XX will bo fonud notpi on the oouite of 

Okhtmudtl. 
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FINDS MADE IN VALA STATE. 

The objects £ came aoross in this small State should, 1 think, 
be classed as protohistoric rather than prehistoric, a decision in 
which I was confirmed by studying the contents of the small 
museum the Thakoor of the State had established for the preser- 
vation of the larger antiquities which are found from time tq time, 
when the ruins of the old city of Vallabipur are exposed by 
digging foundations for new houses, the modem town standing on 
the ruins of the ancient one which was reputed to be one of the 
most ancient of Hindn settlements. The Thakoor showed me 
his little museum with just pride and presented mo with No. 3467, 
a fine specimen of a double club-ended pestle, made of mica trap 
of very fair finish and drab in colour. The general shape may be 
described as a compressed cylinder and the whole was well 
polished oidginally. 

An old villager who had seen me hunting about for beads 
brought his collection, made before my arrival, and 1 looked 
through it carefully and found that it consisted mainly of the 
contents of a lapidary’s shop which were so interesting that I 
bought them of him. It is included in the Nos. 3460 to 3480, 
the most interesting object being No. 3460, a plano-convex lens 
of limpid rock crystal about an inch in diameter. This was 
doubtless meant to be used as an eye for an idol. Similar eyes 
are to be aeon let into figures of Kali with a deep red piece of 
tinsel underneath to give the face the wicked bloodthirsiy 
expression so much admired by her votaries. No. 3464 is a small 
piece of brown and white onyx cut table shape, but left unpolished. 
No. 3479 is the head of a small seal of sardonyx well cut but 
without any device on it. Nos. 3465 to 3478 and 3480 are 
beads, 4 of crystal, 5 of sardonyx, 3 of onyx, 1 of agate, 1 of 
amethyst and 1 of lapis lazuli ; several are rough and imperforate. 

With the above are two lota of chips, the one, No. 3484, of 
chalcedony of dark and light green, lovely tints apparontly pro- 
duced by copper staining; the other lot, No. 3485 of red 
sardonyx. No. 3459 is a small thin disc of brown trap, some piece 
in a game in all probability. 

The ruins of old Vallabipur proved to be rich in ohank shell 
bangles with which I collected a few marine shelb of interest : 
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No. 8493-2« a Nerita shell perforated and made *into a bead ; 
Nob 8493-3, a perfect Nassa shell and 3493-5, a small conns also 
perfect; No. 3493-6 (figured in Plate 41) a very small thick 
cushion-like discovery carefully finished but not polished : it may 
very probably have been intended for a bead, buu nave remained 
imperforate. Of the bangles many show very considerable orna- 
mentation and ten of them were accordingly figured in Plate 42, 
but many of the unfigured ones are also worthy of examination. 

An object of no little interest is No. 3493-76, an archaic Uindn 
figure of a lion made of miliolite limestone, now much weathered 
and dirty pinky grey in colour. 
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JETPUB STATE, KATHIAWAR. 

On the 18th Febraarj 1894, 1 worked to the eastward of my 
camp which I had occasion to pitch near the Kankawao station on 
the railway, 16 miles west by north of Amreli, and on a low 
rising ground came across a site, east of the old ginning mill on 
which there was scattered about a great deal of broken pottery 
of a type I was then unacquainted with. A great search for 
fragments of vessels of recognizable shape resulted in my collect- 
ing the following senes in which are several of decided interest. 

The specimens No. 3911-3-4-5 and 6 are lotahs of rongh ware 
pale red in colour. No. 3011-8 is a red chatty bowl with the side 
sharply turned down and out. No. 391 1 -1 0 is the lip of a ver> flat 
dish of hue grained but unpolished ware. Nos. 3911-11 to 17 arc 
bowls with upright sides and sharp edged lips of light red ware. 
Nos. 3911-13 to 17 are painted deep and bright red; 3911-14 
shows deep red on top of the lip; 3911-15 shows four lines of 
dark red brown. No. 39 1 1 -1 8 is the large and thick lip of a very 
shallow platter ; it is painted with brown bands on bright red. 
No. 3911-20 is the upright lip of a large vessel of very pale red 
ware painted a deep red. No. 3911-21 is tlie upright thick lip 
square topped of a large vessel of very pale bath- brick ware 
painted rod brown and is figured in Plate 33. No. 3911-23 is tho 
lip and neck of a medium-sized chatty of greenish groy colour. 
No. 3911-25 is part of a small upright vessel of bath-brick ware 
with a fillet round the middle of it. No. 3911-30 is tho conical 
lid of a small vessel which was not found. The lid which is black 
is greatly corroded by the action of the brackish water T found it 
in, for 1 picked it out of a small but very saline stream, lu shape 
this lid corresponds closely to a lid No. 1516a which I found at 
Sindavallum in Bellary district, and figured in Plate 38. 
No. 391 1-13 is a disc of rongh brown ware perforated by a well- 
drillod hole which is not centrical however ; No. 3911-o2 is a 
remarkablo disc of light brown ware, slightly bioonoave and 
with the edges ground round ; the bicoAcavity of the disc must 
have been dne to its being intentionally made of that shape ; 
it is evidently not a mere converted sherd as are the great 
majority of other pottery discs. It is figured in Plato 31. 
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The whole of this series is stii yentria and Uie site deserving of 
mnoh closer search. My geological work in the'Amreli prant 
of Baroda lay many miles to the southwards and I never had 
another opportunity of visiting the Kankawao site much to my 
regret. 
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KALAT STATE, BALUOHiSTAN. 

Foor specimenB, fragpueots of three funereal nms and one bowl» 
were presented to me by Mr. Hughes Buller, I.C.S,, who procured 
them at Sompur Doab. The urns are remarkably unlike any 
type of pottery met with in the south of the peninsula, in the 
Deooan,in Gujnrat or Kathiawar, and are of extraordinary coarse- 
ness and of very pale colour. The bowl is creamy pink in colour 
and the fracture pale red with a sandstone texture. 

They bear the numbers 4132 to 4135. The fragments are 
of insufficient size to give much idea of the size or shape of the 
vessels. 


CHAPTER XXVIir. 


SIND. 

The prehistoric objects obtained from this province are flakes 
and cores of flint frotii Uohri on the left bank of the Indus, some 
of which were given to mo by my old friend and colleague, the late 
Dr.'W. T. Blanford, f.r.s. ; these were Nos. 4044 to 4050. The 
other specimens Nos. 4051-4053 I procured from the Indian 
Museum ir. exchange for South Indian palmolitJis. 

No. 4054, the largest of the cores and a remarkably fine 
specimen, made of grey mottled flint, probably came from Rohri 
also. It was given to me by the late Mr. George Lnvelle (of the 
Mysore Geological Department) who found it, ns a paper weight, 
on his father’s table after the latter’s death ' and believed it to 
be of Indian provenance — an idea which the nature and work- 
manship of the core strongly favours. The size of the flakes 
struck from this core would have fitted them well to be used as 
razors or knives. It is figured in Plate 58 and the saw-flake 
No. 4047 is figured in Plate 9. The flakes obtained at Rohri are 
of poor quality as compared with the oozes that might be expeote<l. 


* Miotoel La^ne, tba reSiaooverer of tl\e KoUr Gold Mines in Mjkmto, a man 
mneh rospeoted by all wbo really kneiw bim. 
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NOTES ON SPECIMENS FROM THE JABALPUR 
DISTRICT. 

TLe small series of neoLithio remains from Jabalpur included 
in my collection was obtained from the Indian Museum hy 
exchange for the purpose of comparison with the cores and flakes 
wliich I had found in some quantitjr in the Ceded Districts, Guja- 
rat and Kathiawar. In the only visit I paid to Jabalpur my 
attention was devoted to geological features and I came across no 
prehistoric remains of any kind ; moreover I had only a couple of 
days at my disposal aud was not on the lookout for such things. 

The specimens thatl obtained, Nos. 4055 to 407t'i, consist of a 
burin, 2 flakes, a scraper, and 15 capital and very typical cores 
of chert and jasper. 

The most interesting specimen in the series is No. 4055, a 
burin of chert of the identical shape of the flint burins used by 
the old paleolithic artists of the French bone Ciives to engrave 
upon bone 'and ivory their wonderfully spirited sketches of their 
animal contemporaries. It differs in size only from a specimen 
from the well-known caves of Les Eyiies in Dordogne (France) 
now in my private collection. The Jabalpur specimen measures 
in length against the French speci- 

men, and is made of pale greenish yellow and white chert with 
a pink tip, while the latter is made of flint.’ 

The two flakes Nop. 4056 and 4057, the former of chalcedony 
and the latter of chert, have both of them well marked bulbs of 
percussion. Of the cores special attention should be given to 
No. 4061 (a double core of red banded jasper) and Nos. 4072 and 
4073 (both made of agate) on account of their good shape and 
workmanship. 


^ In Plate 12 the burin ii ropreiontoil as showing a projecting lump on its 
right side, this iras owing to tlio occiilviitul slipping of thi: piece of wax which 
faitoned it to the upright frame in front of the camera. 
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BANDA STATE. 

The three neolithic objects obtained from this part of Central 
lodia were procnrod by me from the Indian Mnseom by exchange 
effected in 1887 with my friend^ the late Mr. Wood Mason, the 
then Superintendent of that institution. Two of these artifacts, 
Nos. 4074 and 4075, are celts of the ordinary aze type made of 
basic trap rock, the third No. 4076 is a hammer aze of similar 
ma^'Orial. They offer no specially noteworthy features of shape 
or otherwise, but are distinctly of interest as showing great 
resemblance to weapons of the same type from Southern India 
which are in the collection, from whioh it is a legitimate inference 
that their makers must have had the same ideas as to shape and 
the process of manufacture, and wore in fact on the same plane of 
civilization and very probably contemporaries. 
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BEWAH STATE. 

With only one exception the specimens in this interesting 
series were given to me in 1698 by my friend and colleague Mr. 
Richard Dixon Oldham, late of the Geological Survey of India, 
who was, as far as I know, the first person to discover paUeoliths 
in this part of India. 

The palasoliths are of especial interest as they are made of 
porcellanite, a kind of hornstone or baked shale which occurs in 
the lower Yindbyan rocks of this region. 

The very great amount of weathering the implements have 
suffered is a strong proof of their great antiquity, and tho great 
change the atone has undergone is clearly shown in some of the 
accidental chips that have been befallen them, the unaltered 
stone being quite dark, almost black in colour, while the weather- 
ing of older breakage shows in shades of grey of greater pale- 
ness according to their age. This is specially noticeable in 
No. 4079, the outer surface of which is quite drab in colour. 
No. 4081 is a very rude scraper of light brown drab weathering 
yellowish and No. 4082 is a chopper of similar colour. A speci- 
men of great interest from the Rewah country which 1 obtained 
by exchange from the Indian Museum is No. 4104, a very 
shapely little pointed-oval palmolith of creamy quartsite very 
similar in quality to some of the southern quartzite. It is figured 
in Plate 2. 

To turn to the ncoliths. No. 4084 is a mace head of light 
brown colour of a pale brown rather steatoid material and ia 
probably a pebble which has been well and carefuUy drilled. 
No. 4085 is a fine massive mace head apparently of sand- 
stone ; figured in Plate 52. No. 4086 is half a slickstone 
or smoothing stone, a crushed cylinder in shape with rather 
sharp edges, with one end gone and the remaining end carefully 
truncated. The material is apparently quartzite rather weathered. 
No. 4087 is a discoid worked flake of chert (P). No. 4089 is 
half of a small mace head which broke before the drilling was 
completed Of interest also is No. 4105, a neolithic me^ing- 
stone of dark purple gritty quartzite, typical in shape, given to me 
by my friend, Mr. 0. ECohie Smith, Government Astronomer, 
Madias, who picked it up in the camp of the Total Solar Eclipse 
party at Sadol in 1806 or 1807. 

U 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

CHOTA NAGPUR. 

SPECIMENS COLLECTED BT TUE LATE Mu. WOOD-MASON, WHEN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 

This most interesting series was presented to me by Mr. Wood- 
Mason, a valued friend who was intensely interested in 
prehistorios. It consists of 17 small neolithic celts of fibrolite and 
slate and 7 pointed flakes of chert which he collected near Ranchi 
and which flakes he regarded as true worked arrow*heads, a 
point on which however 1 could not agree with him as I could 
only regard them as accidentally pointed flakes such as are not 
infrequently met with in localities where chert or agate flakes 
have been prepared for other purposes. I cannot see any traces 
of positive designed working which are so exceedingly manifest 
in true arrow-heads from many countries. 1 have already dwelt 
upon this strange absence of really worked stone arrow-heads 
and have speculated upon possible reasons for this notable fact 
(see ante p. 21). The people who could chip such exceedingly 
delicate little implements as some of the pygmy knives found in 
Gujarat and the Deccan and some of the beautiful serrated flakes 
and delicately finished scrapers as are to be seen in the collection 
could have had no possible difficulty iu manufacturing stone 
arrow-heads had they been inclined so to do. It is hardly 
possible to imagine them unacquainted with bows and arrows. 

The flakes Nos. 4125 to 4131 which Mr. Wood-Mason regarded 
as true worked arrow-heads I can only, as said above, look upon 
as mere accidental flakes, for none of them show any secondary 
worldng, or any attempt to give them barbs or otherwise to 
improve their shapes. All are made of chert. Among the possi- 
ble arrow-heads of my own finding 1 can only mention Nos. 3892 
and 43. The former of these appears to bo the tang of a really 
worked airow-head of chert. I found it near U mria in E athiawar 
and have figured it in Plate 14. No 43 is a broad head with a 
transverse cutting edge of the type called ^^tianchet” by the 
French archmologists. It is made of chert and was found by mo 
at the very interesting prehistoric site at Sawyerpuram in 
Tinnevelly district exposed by the removal, by Julian agency 
doubtless, of part of the southern end of the great teri or red sand 
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dune. As po 88 ibl 7 another example of a true arrow-head leaf- 
shaped in front and with a long and broad tang, but no barbs, I 
would mention No. 1366-62 found on Eamduig in Bellaiy 
district and figured in Plate 11, but do not feel perfectly assured 
of its having been intentionally worked, and so also with regard 
to No. 2795 from Bawalkonda, Sindunur taluq, Hyderabad, 
which is made of agate, and is also figured in the same plate. 

With what object the small celts were made is a question 
not quite easy to answer positively.^ They were manifestly too 
small to be of any use as weapons or for ordinary agricultural 
purposes, but they may have been toys for the neolithic children, 
or possibly have been prepared as miniature weapons or used for 
ceremonial purposes to be carried attached to slight wands as indi- 
cations of rank or oiiice. Nos. 4109 and 4111 deserve attention 
for good shape and careful workmanship. Nos. 4112 and 4113 
were finished with rather blunt edges. No. 4115 shows instead of 
a sharp edge a broad blunt hammer face like a typical hammer axe. 
The fibrolite has taken in some specimens a very good polish and 
is a decidedly good-looking stone. No. 4 1 14 shows one square and 
one rounded side. 

That the thom-headed arrows auswered their purpose very 
thoroughly may have been one reason why the bow became the 
favourite weapon of the Aryan people, described in the Rigveda, 
who also practised the plan of poisoning their arrow-heads which 
they then made of stag-horn or bone. See Dr. 0. Schrader’s 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. Translated by 
F. B. Jevons. Also ante p. 21. 


^ Tho Nliarp-edged little oolts might poesiblj hsTe .sirred at tpodt, if 
fattened at the ends of handlet of initablc length. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HAZARIBAQH DISTRICT, BENGAL. 

Considerable interest attaches to the two specimens which 
alone represent this part of Western Bengal. Both of them are 
of copper and formed part of a great cache of copper implements 
found some thirty years ago in the neighbourhood of the old 
Baragunda copper mine. They were very kindly given to me by 
my friend Dr. Saisse, the manager of the great Oiridih coal mines 
(belonging to the East India Railway Company) when I visited 
them in 1887. Both specimens are figured in Plate 19. No. 4106 
is a broad heavy aze-head which if well handled must have been 
a formidable weapon. It was probably secured to its handle by 
means of rings and wedges after the fashion of the laterite 
cutters* axes used in Travancore, as shown in the sketch facing 
page 68. When given to me by Dr. Saisse the aze-head was 
covered by a beautiful green patina which was to my intense 
disgust cleared off by an officious servant who had removed 
it from its proper resting place, with, I firmly believe, the 
felonious intention of selling it as old metal and would have 
done so but that I missed it just in time and made sharp enquiry 
for it when it reappeared but minus its lovely patina ! The 
other specimen No. 4107, a large woman*8 armlet, bad not been 
tampered witli and remains as when I first got it. 

At a big fair at Giridih I witnessed an amusing scene, a 
party of young women being fitted v?ith thin bangles too small in 
size to go on kindly. They submitted to have their hands squeezed 
very severely by the vendors and were suffering such pains that 
they were weeping bitterly daring the process yet continued to 
suffer for the sake of vanity. The girls were, I believe, Santhalis. 

Such a painful process must have been often submitted to by 
the wearers of shell bangles which were often far too small to be 
got over a woman’s hand of round size without very severe 
manipulation. 

A Tamil poet, whose name I cannot recall, wrote about ladies 
of high rank laying aside their gold bracelets when going into 
mourning and wearing shell bangles for a time. This was an 
anoieut custom. 
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OHAPTEK XXXIV. 


OBYLON. 

At pages 250 and 251 of the Catalogue Eaisonnd will 
be found tlirce lists of neolithic artifacts obtained in Ceylon in 1008 
and which I added to my collection as I regarded them of great 
interest for comparison with the works of the Indian neolithic 
people, even though the evidence furnished may not suffice to 
establish an ethnic relationship between the two peoples. It 
proves they had some identical wants which led them to shape 
hard stones into tools such as scrapers and incurved scrapers 
wherewith to reduce to the desired thickness the shafts of their 
arrows, lances and javelins. Some of the Ceylon quarts objeets 
certainly seem to be true arrow-heads, although in India the 
neolithic people appear to have contented themselves with vegetable 
substitutes such as strong and big thorns and not to have gone in 
largely, if at all, for stone arrow-heads. 

The nearly entire absence if not total want of stone arrow- 
heads in India is a fact that cannot bo gainsaid though scrapers, 
saws, strike-a-lights and flakes of many kinds occur numerously 
in many neolithic sites together with beautifully worked pygmy 
flakes and knives and prove abundantly that their makers 
could have produced excellent arrow-heads if they had chosen to 
do so. Their successors in the early iron age turned out iron 
arrow-heads of capital shape and workmanship. 

The three lists above referred to are flbntly an enumeration of 
neolithic artifacts collected by myself on Atgalla hill 3 miles east 
of Gampola after having seen the very fine collection of such tools 
made by my friend Mr. John Pole, the pioneer explorer of the 
prehistory of the mountain region of Ceylon. The specimens are 
marked C.A. (1-26). 

The second list represents a series of quarts neoliths very 
kindly given to me by Mr. Pole. They are marked O.M. (1 to 29) 
and came from Maskelliya. 

The third list represents a second series of artifacts given me by 
Mx. Pole who obtained them from near Matald, north of Kandy. 
They are marked 0 (1-18). 

The lists show the nature of the several objects and the 
special character of the quarts they are made of. T^ objects pre- 
pared are flakes, scrapers, strike-a-lights, piercers aud possibly 
amw-heads. 
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OBYLON. 


Similar .objeots have in some oases been made of coloured 
ohort, but Mr. Pole oonld spare me none of these, they being made 
of stone rarely met with in the country. 

He wUl, I earnestly hope, bring out a monograph of his 
work in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon illustrated 
by his own hand. As he is a capital draughtsman such an 
illustrated monograph will be of great interest and value. 

1 quite agree with Mr. Pole as to the age of these artifacts 
which he regards as neolithic and not palmolithio as they were 
considered by the Doctors Sarasin in their great work on the 
ethnography of the Veddahs. 
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LIST 

ox 

PALAEOLITHIC S1TB8 REPRESENTED IN 
THE FOOTE COLLECHON. . 

ATiyur— 

No. 82. Golleoted by self . • . • • • Madura distriot. 

Vanganam Eudi Ead — 

Nob. 88 and 84. CoUeoted by self . . . • Taiijore diatriot. 

Ninniynr, Udayarpalaiyam taluq — ' 

Nop. 87 and 88. Golleoted by self . . Triohinopoly diatriot. 
Earadigudda, Banararam — 

No. 202. Golleoted by self Mysore. 

Jodib- te, Tarikere talnq — 

No. 203. Found by Mr. B. Shamana „ 

Talya, Holalkere talnq — 

Nos. 204, 206 and 2U6. Golleoted by self . . . . „ 

Jyankal, Hoadrng taluq-- 

Noa. 207 and 208. Golleoted by 6olf •• .. .. „ 

Nidaghatta, Sakrepatna taluq — 

Noa. 209, 210, 211. Golleoted by aeU . . 

Lingadahalli, Sakrepatna talnq — 

Noa. 212, 218, 214, 216. Collected by aelf 

Lingadahalli, north of, Sakrepatna talnq — 

Noa. 216 to 228. Golleoted by wU 

Nyamti, HonhaUi talnq — 

No. 224. Golleoted by aelf „ 

'Eadnr, aonth of T. B. — 

No. 226. Golleoted by aelf . . . • . . „ 

Halaknndi ahingle fana, 6 miles aouth-woat of Bellaiy — 


Nob. 866a to 801. Golleoted by aelf .. .. BeJlary 

Beder Bellagal— diatriot. 

No. 802. Golleoted by aelf ,, 

Gadigannm — 


Noa. 808 and 804. Golleoted by self •« 
Enrikuppa^ 

Noa. 805, 806, 307. Golleoted by sell • • 

Noa. 1268—61 and 1868—68. GoUeeted by self 
Enzikuppa hill— 

No. 808. GoUeeted arif 
Joga, ahingle fan— 

Me. 806. OoUected b j sell .. .« 
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LIST OF PALJBOLITHIG SCTBf 


Daroji — * 

No. 310. Collected by sell •• ,, 

Bodanahatti hill, Bellary taiaq — 

No. 311. Collected by self ,, 

Aagura, Havinahadagalli taliiq[ — 

No. 312. Collected by self ^ 

Hirakcravatti, high level shiugle of Tungabhadra river 

No. 313. Collected by self • . 

Yidapanakalla— " 

No. 1863. Collected by self 

Saraswatipalli, Bayachoti taluq — 

No. 2203 A. Collected by self 

Makra wal-palli, Bayachoti taluq— 

No. 2203 B. Collected by self 

II II 0. Do. 

II 11 D. Do. ,, ,, 

»• 11 Do. ,, ,, 

I. F. Do. 

H 11 G- Do. 

If 11 H. Do. , , , , 

ii If I' Do. , , , , , , 

»i II Do. . • , , , , 

If II Do. • • , , , , 

North Arcot district — 

No. 2204 -1 to 6. CoUect«d by H. J. LeFana, I.C.8. 


Bellary 

district. 


Woodeoottah— 
No. 2204—6. 


Anantapur 

district. 

Cuddapah 

district 


Collected by self 


North 

Arcot 

district 

Chingle* 


Atttampakkam— dirtriot 

No. 2204— 7. Collected by Dr. King 

„ 2204— 8. Collected by self ” 

„ 2207— 9. Collected by Mrs. Foote 

„ 2204—10. Collected by self . . . , . , ” 

„ 2204-11. (Bone). CoUected by self .. .. 

„ 2204—12. Collected by self 

Widajabad— ” 

No. 2204—18. Collected by Dr. Henderson . . 


Dhone, west of — 

No. 2608. CoUected by self Kumobl 

Billa Uurgam caves, east-south-east of— district 

No. 2609k Collected by self 

Yadamanu— ** 

No. 2612. CoUeoted by self .. Quntor. 

Kuriohedui north o^ distriol* 

No. 2612-1, 2. Collected by self 

Ammvati— ** 

No. 2613. Collected by self 

¥ •• •• •• 



LIST OF PALiBOLlTHlC 8XTBS. 
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Ippatam — 

Nos. 2614, 2615, 2616. OoUeoted hj self . . Gantar 

Gundlapalem — district. 

No. 2618. Collected by self . . „ 

Oostapalli — 

No. 2617. Collected by self • • . . Kistna 

district. 

Kaira— 

Nos. 2896, 2698 A. Collected by self Bijapor. 

Madag|i~* 

Nos. 2897, 2898. Collected by self . • • . „ 

Sadolia section, Sabannati liYer — 

Nos. 8247, 3248. CoUected by self Raroda 

Pedbamli, right bank of Sabannati — Stiite. 

No. 8809. Collected by self ,, 

Khanmow— 

Nos. 4077, 4078, 4079, 4080, 4081, 4082, 4083. Bnwali 

Collected by Mr. B. D. Oldham, F.o.s., o.o.x. . . Statu. 

No. 4104. By exchange from the Indian Mnseum . . „ 



ADDENDA 


TO 

THE FOOTE COLLECTION OF INDIAN 
PRKHISTOKIC AND PROTOHISTOBIC 
ANTIQUITIES. 


L-HAOKBT»S BHUTRA PAL-fiOUTH; 

Mr. H. B. Medlioott in his paper on IJLt. Haoket’s palaoolith 
fonnd in the osaiferous gravels of the Narbada, shows oonolusiToly 
that the age of those beds is quaternary, and not pliocene as 
stated by Dr. Falooner. 

The mammalian remains found in the Bhutra sootion on the 
left (8) bunk of the river (8 miles noith of Gladtowara station 
on Great Indian Peninsula Railway) are 

Rhinoeeroa namadicua ox B. ufiteomts, identical according to 
Mr. Lydekker, f.b.s., with the living species. Elephaa namadicua 
is allied to the existing species of elephant, Bubalm palasindkua is 
very close to the living Indian wild buffolo, and the deer is a 
near relation to, if not idontioal with, the bAjrasingha (Carvua 
dwaauBelii), On the other hand Elephaa waignia and Hippapoiamua 
namadaew belong to extinct sub-genera, the first being found 
and the latter reprosontod by a nearly allied species in the pliocene 
Siwalik rocks. Hippopoiamm palmMicaa and Boa wmadicaa arc 
not nearly allied to any Indian living species ; the first belongs to 
a genus now only found in Afriea, whilst the second although 
having some chaxaoters in common with the living wild cattle of 
India, Boa {Bihoa) gaurua^ differs from the latter in many import- 
ant particulars, and appears to be quite as closely connected with 
the true taurine, or belonging to the typo of Boa taunna. Boa 
namadicua^ indeed, cannot be classed in the sub-division Biboa. 
The relations of thu remaining mammals are less distinctly made 
out, the specimens on which the species are founded being for 
the moat part fragmentary. 

The only reptile clearly identified is Emga ieetum^ which is 
considered identical with a living Indian form. It is very 
singular that only fragmentary remains of crocodiles occur, for 
they abound in the Siwalik rooks, and a species is common in the 
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Narbad& at tho present day. The Mollnsct. '.ppear to be the same 
as species now living in the area, and all the commonest forms 
now known to oocar in tho river valley are represented. The 
following list inoludes only the forms determined positively. 

GASTJSBOPODA. LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Melania tuberonlata. Unio corrngatas. 

Palndina bengalensis. „ indicus. 

„ dissimilis. ,, marginalis. 

Bttlimus insnlaris. Corbicnla sp. near. 0. 

Planorbis exustus. striatella. 


II.— ON THE AGATE PLAKE FOUND BY THE LATE 
Mb. a. B. WYNNE NEAR PYTON, 

UPPER GODAVARI VALLEY. 

This important palmolithic find was fully dcsoribed by tho 
late Dr. Oldham, F. R.S., in the Records, G.8.I., for 1870, and 
figured in Plate I in three positions. 

It is an unmistakable Hoke knife and shows signs of use. 

Tho animal remains found by Mr. Wynne agreed as far as 
they wont with the specimens found with Mr. Hackot’s palseolith 
at Bhutra on the Narbada. 


III.— PALAEOLITHIC SITES. 

Chivolbput District. 

•South of tho CorUliar Rivtr — 

PaLlavaram, 10 m. S. W. of Madras . • • • • . Foote. 

Ooratnr, 13 m. S.W. by S. of Pallavamm • • • • do. 

r Foote 

Panjur, 4 m. S.W. by W. of Poonamaleo •• { Oldham & 

I W. King. 

Sriperamatur, S8^ m. W.S. W. of Madras . . . . Foote. 

Parandnr Tank ontfiow, 8 m. N.N.E of Conjeevorum. do. 
Paraiidur village, 3 m. E.N.E. of outflow • . • • do. 

Tirnmallavoil, 1 m. N. of, 2 m. N.E. of Avadi 

Station •• •• do. 

Puttur (Potar) 2 m. N.E. of Tirnmallavoil, in tiiu . . do. 

Sriperamatnr, W. of tank, 2 m. W. of town • . do. 

Walajabad, 18 m. N.W. of Ohin^^eput . . | Head^^n. 

f Footer 

On the plateau S. of the Gorteliar, 7 m. N.W. by Cornish & 
K. of the Bed Hills Lake, tn if hi. Fraser. 

Qurilss N.E. of the preceding locality in $itu • • Foote. 
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II. North ofth$ Cortdwr River — 

Tamboolf 7 m. N.'W. of Tripasoore Foota. 

Attrampakkam (Nambauoam of atlas sheet) NaUah, f Foote and 
7 m. N. by W. of Trivel. I W. King. 

Gaujallnm viUage Foote. 

Manjakaranai hill, 5 m. S.E. by £. of Yadamadnrai. do. 
DeTendavauenni, 8 m. N. of TriTelore, tit eiiu • • do. 

Goompalayam, 3^ m. N. of Numbancum . • do. 

Halandoor, 3 m. N.E. of Devendayanoum • . . • do. 

Yadamadurai (Wazamderry), 4 m. S.W. of Amee . . do. 

Erryonoppum, 2^ m. W. of Yadamadurai .• .. do. 

Nelway, 8 m. N.E. by K. of Trivelore do. 

III. RTorth of the Narnaveram River — 

Woodecottah, 14 m. N. of Trivelore, 1 m. Nt of 

village do. 

Siignlpilly ravine, 2 m. W. of Woodecottah • • do. 

Motoimbeda, 4 m. S.W. of Sattavedu . . • . do. 

Boodoor, 2 m. S. of Sattavedu, in eiiu do. 

Oaiadepootoor, N.W. of Tank, 6 m. S. of Sattavedn, 

in eiiu . . • . . • • . • • • ■ • • do. 

Sattavedn, 2? m. N. by E. of Trivelore • • . . do. 

Panndavancum, 3^ m. N.E. of Sattavedn, tn eiiu •. do. 

Onnnnmbaaoum, 3 m. N.E. of Pandavaucnin • . do. 

Madorapanoam, 3} m. E. by N. of Sattavedu, in eiiu, do. 

Boshanuggur, 2 m. E. of Sattavedu, in eiiu . • • . do* 

Amarambedu, E. of, in eitu^ 6 m. E.S.E. of Sattavedu. do. 

Ingavepolliem, W. of, tVi vtfti •• do. 

Do. high ground S.E, by E. of . . • . do. 

Pallur, 2 m. S.E. by E. of Amaramb^n . . , • do. 

Do. high ground W. of village do. 

Nobth Aboot Dibwct. 


I. South of the Naggery Rimr^- 

Paliamangalam, m. S.E. by E. of Arkonam 
Junction .. .. • 

Arkonam Junction N. W., N.E., and S.E. of . . 

Chinnamapet Station, S. and S.W. of 

Do. N. of 

Pyanoor, 4 m. N. of Chinnamapet Station •• 

Maundoor, 4 m. N.E. of Tritani , , •• .. 

II. Norih ofNaggerg River-^ 

Naikenpalayam, Trig. Station hill, W. and S. of *• 
Naggery town, 4 m. £. of, on N. bank of river 
Panur, S.E. of, on the’orest of the pass . • 

Do. 2 m. E. of 

Do. 2 m. W. of 

Onpudoo, 7 m. E. of Narnavaram town • • • • 


Foote, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


111. Norik of ike Nomooorom River — 

'^3milesN.of Onpndoo, supposed palssolithioiVuitoiy site. King. 
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IV,-THE 8PEAB-HEAD TYPE OP PALiEOLITH 
AND THE METHOD OP 8HAPTINO IT. 

The first palaeolith found in India was one of the spear-head 
type which I met with on the 80th May, 1863. It had been 
turned out of a small gravel pit in the laterite, a few hundred 
yards north of Pallavaram Cantonment (10 miles south-west of 
Madras). In shape it is very different from the great majority of 
South Indian paleeoliths, being long and narrow and quite fitted 
to be used as a spear-head, if suitably shafted. 

This in a country where bamboos grow freely was a matter of 
no serious difiioulty. A bamboo polo ol suitable size having been 
procured, it was easy to cut the head eud off some 8 or 3} inches 
above one of the joints, which would make a very good socket for 
the implement to be inserted and wedged in quite tight with 
wooden wedges, and then to tie a strong lashing round the base of 
the quartzite head to secure it still further. 

The annexed figure is a diagram showing very clearly the 
position to be occupied by the stone head resting on the joint 
septum, as also the exact position of the lashing. 



The most experienced and able writers on the subject of 
palsBolithio weapons, beginning with Sir Charles Lyell, regarded 
certain speoimens os of a spear-head type and in his famous book 
The Antiquity of Man ” on page 114 (figure 8), he gives a figure 
of a fine example of such a spear-head, from the Drift gravels at 
St. Acheul, in the valley of the Somme in Picardy. 

Sir John Evans, in his splendid monograph on “ The Ancient 
Btone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain 
figured several lance or spearheads of different sections of the 
palseolithio era. From the oaves which had been inhabited, e.p., 
EenVs Cavern, implements strongly resembling lance heads have 
been procured, examples of which arc shown in figpiies 890 
and 301 (pp. 450 and 451) and these may have been supplied with 
shafts by being inserted into a split pole and lashed. In sTveral 
of the French oaves extremely slender flakes have been found, with 
one edge quite worn away and the other untouched, a condition for 
which it is quite difficult to account on any other hypothesis than 
that of their having been inserted longitu^nally into some sort of 
back or handle, probably of wood. 

Another implement which may well be assigned to the spear-hcad 
group is Fig. 414, from the famous gravel beds at Biddeiiham,neaT 
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Bedford. The implemeiit is long and if properly diafted 
would have fnruiahed a very formidable weapon. 

A very shapely spear-head, of which tho original is in the 
Blackmore Musenm at Salisbury, and regarded by Sir John 
Evans as one of the finest specimens found in England, is 
figured by him on page 491 (Pig. 423). It was found at Ickling- 
ham in Suffolk. 

Another fine head is figured by Sir John Evans on page 497 
(Fig. 428), from Redhill, Thetford. It is very acutely pointed and 
haa a thick, heavy butt, well adapted for being held in the hand.” 
But if well shafted it would have proved, an admirable spear-head. 
It strongly resembles the magnificent French specimen from 
Vaudricourt, near B^thune, exhibited at Paris in 1867. This mea- 
sures 10| inches in length, against tho 8) inches of the Thetford 
implement. An exquisitely well-shaped and most acutely 
pointed spear-head type of implement, is figured by Sir John 
on page 520, Fig. 460. It shows a peculiar but not uncommon 
character in ovate implements, of having tho side edges 
forming a sort of ogee curve beci.nse not both in one plane. l%is 
curve is thought not to bo intentional for any particular purpose ; 
but to be due to the positions the implement was held in while 
Doing chipped. 

It is noteworthy that this beautiful implement so greatly 
resembles one of the Hoxnc specimens, presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. John Frcre, f.b.s., that in Sir John’s opinion 
both might have been made by the same hand. 

The late Mr. E. T. Stevens' (Honorary Curator of the Blackmore 
Iffnscum and author of Flint Chips ”) .who had very great 
experience in collecting and classifying flint implements, expressed 
the opinion that implements of the heart-shaped sharp rimmed 
type, like that illustrated in Fig. 432 of Sir John Evans’ 
« Ancient Stone Implements were the best adapted palfcoliths to 
be used as spear-heads, if any of the drift implements were so used. 
Tho present writer agrees with him as to the special suitability of 
the heart-shaped implements, but thinks other forms, which are 
above referred to and others yet to be pointed out, wero even better 
fitted to be shafted. 

Of the implements so beautifully drawn in Flates I and II, 
the forms which he judges fittest for shafting are those represented 
by Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 18. 

^ lb. B. T. BtSTeni^ book ” Flint Chipt *’ wot drawn npbj him m a Cntologno 
RaioonnS of tho oontento of iho Xnieuin and publiahad in 1070. It is a ymj 
ablo and Mtroioolr inioroslliig work' bad^deoerrodlj obtaiaod an omilemt 
ropntation i as it doala laigvlv with NorlR ^piorioan pTohiStorici, on daMfkan 
edition waa pablfiM ia tfis mpa xeajF. 
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The implementB whioh show trae pebble butts were eridentlj 
meant to be used the hand freely. 

Fig. 427, from Bedhill, Thetford (page 496), appears to 
represent a spear-head muoh blunted by use or aooident. 

Sir Charles Lyell in his * ** Antiquity of Man ” gives a very 
interesting aooonnt of the discovery of flint implements of the 
spear-head type, in a fresh-water deposit at Hoxne,^ in Suffolk, in 
1797, by Mr. John Frere, f.b.8., a discovery of such great import- 
ance in the annals of prehistoric man that it well deserves 
recounting for the beneflt of coming students .of anthropology and 
arohffiology. The implements wero found by Mr. FVeie in a 
deposit of lacustrine origin, lying in a depression in the boulder 
clay. Mr. Frere states that the weapons, as he terms them “ lay in 
great numbers at the depth of about twelve feet in a stratifled soil 
which was dug into for the purpose of raising clay for bricks” and 
he gives a section of the strata. Ho states that shells, which he 
erroneously regarded as marine,^ occurred in sand at a depth of 9 
feet, together with bones of great size, and that below this in a 
grarelly soil the flints were found. His account is illustrated by 
two excellent engravings of the implements, whioh will be found 
reproduced on a smaller scale in Lord Avebury’s ** Prehistoric 
Times.” 

The Thames valley may claim the first recorded discovery of 
any flint implement from the quaternary gravels, whether in this 
or any other country. An implement is preserved in the British 
Museum, to whioh Sir John Evans’ attention was first called by Sir 
A. W. ]^anks and whioh is described in the Sloane Catalogue 
as follows : — ** No. 246. A British weapon found, with elephant’s 
tooth, opposite to black Mary’s, near Grayes lAn Lane. Conyers. 
It is a large black flint shaped into the figure of a spears point. K.” 
l%is ** E” signifies that it formed a portion of Kemp’s collection 
Many other implements have of late been recorded from the 
Thames valley, but they need not be considered further. 

In other countries implements of the spear-head typo are not ' 
unknown ; their presence is, for example, distinctly indicated in 
Somaliland, where Mr. Setou-Karr made a large oolleotion of 
Implements of both flint and quartdte, many of them identioal in 
shape with those of North-Western Europe. Among these the 
lanceolate or lance-head type was most abundant, though ovate 


* Bobm lias a milM csst sad sUahily to tho nwlli of tho aarkot toea 
of Dias in Ooffolk, oa ike aorth aide of tko Wavoaoj oaUij. 

e Ikoy wore roahy water okdki of tko Oyeloa, FiMtaai. V alvaf a. 

Bltkjaia,UBiMaaadPlBaorUf,aBd with tkoiBsof oval land ahiOa. 
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and otben shapes ooooired in considerable numbers. The imple- 
ments of flint and of quartzite were almost undistinguishable. 
The flint in many oases was much whitened and decomposed. 

That very many pointed implements were manufactured of that 
shape cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted, for no weapons in 
olden times were more valued than the spear and javelin, and 
they were intrinsioally the most helpful to man, for they prevented 
the neoessity of coming to snob extremely close quarters with the 
foe, whether animal or human, as the use of the sword, or club, 
absolutely necessitated. Even the most backward peoples now 
living in the world have spears for fighting most of their enemies 
and also for hunting large game. 

The idea that implements made with very sharp edges all 
round could be used with an unprotected hand is preposterous ; the 
implement must have been used with a handle or haft of some 
kind, and people who were so skilful in preparing spear-heads and 
axes of such capital shapes as are met with so largely in England 
and France and other Western European countries, and less fre- 
quently but not very rarely in India, oould not have found it very 
difficult to invent suitable handles. In countries where bamboos 
grow, the difficulty of providing spear shafts would have been 
quite trifling, and even where bamboos did not grow, many kinds 
of wood are found which oould have furnished suitable shafts to 
really skilful workmen, and such were certainly some of the 
palsBolithio people. 


V.-OONDITIONS OP LIFE OF PAL.®OIJPrHIO MAN 
DUE TO HIS ZOOLOGICAL ENVIBONMENT. 

The palmolitbio pepple living in England were shown by 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith, the author of “ Man the Primeval 
Savage ”, a most interesting and admirably illustrated book, to 
have lived under great difficulties, because surrounded by many 
wild and dangerous beasts who were, not a few of them, very 
aggressive enemies, and had he not been really brave, and to a 
certain extent well armed, he would never have held his own at 
all against such formidable neighbours, many of whom were 
thirsting for his blood. 

The fauna of what is now England, included then the mammoth, 
an elephant, a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, the cave lion, the oave 
bear, grizzly bear, common brown bear, wolf, fox, hyena, wild cat, 
an ox, bison,' several species of deer, the Irish elk and a wild horse, 
to mention only the l^e animals. To the above list yet another 
very dangerous and savage oamivoxe must be added, the great 
sabre-toothed tiger (Maduerodus). 
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The above list shows clearlj how hard a time palmoliChio man 
had in Europe. 

It must now be shown that palmolithio man in Peninsular India 
had even more enemies to contend against, and if he had remained 
very imperfectly armed would oertainlj have been destroyed of! 
the face of the earth. The principal foes to be dreaded were 

(I) the tiger {Felia iigria) that became a man-eater; (2) the 
lion {Felia leo) in Kathiawar and further to the north ; (3) the 
leopard, or panther (F. pardtts); (4) the cheetah or bunting 
leopard {Gynaeluruajubatua) ; (5) the fishing oat (F. nivarrina ) ; (6) 
wolf {Cania pallipea) ; (7) jackal (Gania aureua) ; (8) wild dogs 
{Oyon dukhimenaia) ; (9) hyena {H. striata) ; (10) common black 
bear {Meluram urainua). Leaving the carnivora we must mention 

(II) the elephant {Elephaa tn</feiM), sometimes aggressive; (12) 
Bhinoeeroa unicomiaf generally aggressive, and (13) 8ua criatatua, 
not always friendly to man. Deer, antelopes and gazelles of many 
genera were congeners of man and from their timidity mostly 
absolutely harmless, but useful as affording much food ; hence 
palsBolithio man was not likely to have become a vegetarian in his 
diet. 

Of the large ruminants, the noble bison Boa gaurua is very 
dangerous to hunters from its great strength and ferocity when 
disturbed. The wild buffalo (Boa bubalua) is about the most aggres- 
sive animal in India and a very dangerous enemy to man. 

None of the Indian birds can be held dangerous enemies to 
man when in the hunting stage of civilization, as was the 
early palmolitfaian, though when he advanced to the stage of an 
agriculturist some birds became great enemies, but some others 
also great friends ; for while the former destroyed his crops, the 
latter group of birds waged more effectual war against his insect 
enemies than he could possibly have done by himself alone. 

Many members of the class Reptilia were and are among 
mao’s worst and most dangerous enemies, and these abound in 
India, both on land and iu the rivers, foremost among them being 
the crocodiles, 0. poroaua and O. pakuiria. Both grow to very 
large size, espeoially the former. The Oharial is said to be less 
dangerous to mam 

On dry land PyfAoii mehinw was a foe much to be dreaded, for 
he was an ill-tempered and aggressive monster. Even more to be 
feared were the great venemoos snakes the Hamadryad and the 
Oohrv INaiahungarua and Naaa trtpudkmi]. The very numerona 
speoies of Viper are all venomous, ihh wosat of them being 
Bussell’s Viper, with very long fan^ and duggidi haUI^ being 
very loath to move out of anybody’s way. 

18 
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Fcoploi'fishennoii in partionlar, Laving to go into back- 
waters open to the sea, and to fish in the sea olose to the beaeh, 
ran great risks of being bitten by sea snakes, all of whioh, and 
there are many species, are very venomous and not nnfrequently 
cause deaths of those that invade their hannts. The mortality 
due to snakes is very great. 

None of the lizards or of the Chelonia appear to have been 
in any way hostile to man. 

The class Batrochia (frogs, toads, newts, salamanders and 
CsDoilians) seem all excusable from any enmity to man. The class 
Pisoos or fish includes a large number of speoies very hostile 
to man, whioh might in many oiroumstanoes groatly endanger 
his life. Among them are the many spooies of shark, particularly 
those of great size as Carehariaa and ZfjgcBna the hammer-headed 
shark. Notidarm and Stegoatoma are both amply large enough 
to be fatal enemies if met with and provoked. 

The idea that all the great fishes, such as those named above 
and others yet to be referred to, load an absolutely pelagic or 
** high sea ” life and never approach close to the coasts is not a 
correct one, for many of them do occasionally come quite close to 
the coasts of the peninsula and attack and kill men who arc 
fishing' or bathing in shallow waters. Several such oases 
ocourred in the present writer’s personal experience, and other 
oases of the same kind are mentioned by late writers on Indian 
ichthyology. The pelagic life rule has in fact had various excep- 
tions within the last tl^ty years, during whioh the snbjeot has 
been studied by the present writeh 

Man’s enemies in the sea, besides those above named, are the 
great rays including Pri»ik^ the aaw-fldi, whioh is of common 
occurrence on the east coast. The west coast was probably, as has 
been said before, shunned by palssolithic and neolithic man, and 
later man also, till he had acquired iron adzes wherewith to fell the 
vast forest growth there occurring. Ektiophoru^^ the Indian 
representative of the sword-fishes (X^AfVu), is very dangerona, 
because unprovokedly a^ressive, and is consequently greatly 
dreaded. It visits the south side of Falk’s Bay, near Famban. 

Many other species of fish are known in the Indo-Faeifio 
Ocean hostile to man, but their occurrence on the Indian coasts 
hM not been recorded in any accessible work ; they cannot there- 
fore be referred to at present. 

Of the olasa MoUuaoa, the only dangerous enemies of man are 
the very large octopuses. Whether any of them have been met 
with on the Indian coasts has not yet bMn stated in . any pnUiea*:^ 
tion known to the present writer. 
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Of the olass Araohuida man had mauy species of scorpions, 
large and small, to contend against, and the stings of the large 
kinds are sometimes fatal to infants and weak old people. 
The genus GaUodea and some of the largo bird spiders are also 
much dreaded, jet their bites are not often fatal, though they 
cause great temporary suffering. 

The class Inseota includes many genera and species which, if 
not actually fatal to man’s life, are yet capable of doing him 
grievous injury and produoing terrible suffering, for instance, the 
many kinds of wild bee8,:wasps and hornets, which attack man not 
nnf^quently and often in pl^es where escape from them is im- 
possible. titinging and biting ants are also very trying neighbours. 
Of the Inseota which are to be considered as enemies to man, by 
causing or spreading disease, the mosquitoes take the first place 
and n^ to them fleas and flies. Of the Lepidoptera a number 
of .oaterpillars, possessed of stinging hairs, often cause groat 
torture, and where a large surface of the body has been affected 
have been known to cause death. Among the Coleoptera or 
beetles, very distressing local inflammation and intense suffering 
have been often caused by the accidental crushing against the 
human body of OaniharideB (bpanish flies). 

Of the Hemiptora, the bogs, large and small, are very aggres- 
sive and are capable of causing great discomfort and actual severe 
pain. 

Myriapods contains many species of centipedes which are 
highly aggressive, and whose bite is as painful and as serious to 
man as the stings of the scorpions already referred to above. 

The last enemy of man that need be mentioned here belongs 
to the olass Nematoda and is the justly dreaded guinea worm 
{Draeunev^tU)^ which gets into the human body either by being 
swallowed in impure water, or when the person is bathing. If the 
worm breaks in the process of winding it out, it causes a bad 
abscess or a succession of such, and if not properly managed may 
cause blood poisoning and lead to death. The extreme pain caused 
by the abscesses may lay up even a strong person and cause 
eerious illness for a considerable time. The writer speaks from 
experience. 

The above list of man’s tropical enemies proves abundantly 
that early man in India was exposed to many more dangers 
than was early mao in Britain or Western Europe, in palseolithio 
or neolithic times. In addition to the above list of fishes 
that attack and kill man, it should be remembered that several of 
the bright gay-coloured coral reef fish have very poisonous flesh 
and should never be eaten. O^r fi^have poison organs on their 
dorsal spines, as for example the Syiumaia 9erri$coict of the Indian 
18 -a 
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Ocean, whieh lies concealed in the sand, and if trodden on with 
naked feet has often caused the death of people wading in the sea. 

The woimds caused bj the caudal spines of the sting rays, e.y., 
Aetobatis narinari, are very serious, intensely painful and end 
in some oases in gangrene. Wounds are also caused by the spines 
of Siluroid fish. 


VI.— OONNECJnON OP THE PRADAK8HINAFUNOTION 
AND THE SWASTIKA SYMBOL. 

On page 73 I described the only example of the Swastika 
symbol that occurs in my oolleotion, and pointed out that it was 
by studying Count d*Alyiella*s learned treatise on that very in- 
teresting, and by many much venerated ancient symbol, that I felt 
assured that my specimen ‘ bore strong resemblance to the Trojan 
type of Swastika. There is an obvious oonneotion between the 
Swastika and the very ancient Indian service or function known 
as the Pradakshina, often performed by childless women desirous 
of getting a family, who at certain temples walk in a circle while 
praying for a blessing and accomplishment of their earnest wish. 

Certain localities obtain a reputation for the frequent answering 
of these prayers and are much resoited to in consequence. 

One such place is situated on the southernmost and highest 
peak of the Bababudangiri Mountains in Mysore. This peak, 
locally known as Mulainagiri, is 6,317' high and oor’mands a grand 
panorama on all sides but the absolute north. It was visited by 
me when mapping the geological features of the mountain 
mass. As wo sat on the summit, our attention was attracted 
by a small number of young women doing the Pradakshina with 
intense devotion, on a small platform, a little below our seat. 
They finished their perambulation very shortly and then wont 
into the temple courtyard and there met with a sight that filled 
their hearts with great joy, as they regarded it a perfect good 
omen that their prayers would be heard. The sight which charmed 
them so greatly was a favourite little dog of mine lying in a small 
box and suckling four tiny pups, and their joy at this sight was 
simply touching to see. 


Vn,— THE EAST AND WEST COAST LATEBITE8 
THE HB8ULT8 OF A PLUVIAL PERIOD. 

When I wrote, in 1864, my first paper on the palaolith-bearing 
lateritio beds of the East Coast, I was strongly impressed with the 
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idea that they must be regarded as of marine origin, though 
this inyolved the difficulty of accounting for the absence of marine 
fossils in the ferruginous clay. No other preferable idea was 
offered by any one else, though my supposition was not generally 
accepted. Sir John Evans’ hypothesis that the beds had been 
formed by a great river flowing parallel with the present coastline, 
was not accepted any more than mine, because it failed to show 
the presence of any sea-side barrier compeUing such a course for 
the river. 

I continued to hold the marine theory for many years, though 
not really satisfied with it, but lately after much study of various 
papers by different authors, none of which I have found cogent, 
I Lave formed a new theory which, I venture to think, will 
account more successfully for many of the difficulties my original 
theory did not meet. 

My new theory is that the great shingle and clay deposits 
covering such large areas of the eastern low country, were formed 
by and during a great pluvial period, which synchronized with 
the great pleistocene ice age, which caused so vast an extension of 
the snow fields and glaciers on the Himalayas and other 
mountains of the north. The tremendous rains, which fell 
during the pluvial period, fiowed oft the land in vast fioods, far 
exceeding ordinary rivers in column, and it was these floods that 
swept the shingle of the old Bajmahal conglomerates of Jurassic 
age, eastward into the low country of that date. With the shingle 
the flood waters carried also numbers of palseoliths, many of 
which show a great amount of attrition, while others present but 
very little or none at all, according to the distance they had 
travelled. This vast discharge of fresh water into the sea 
of that period, had doubtless the same effect on the marine fauna, 
but on a vastly larger scale, as excessively heavy south-west 
monsoons have been observed to have off the west coast of the 
Peninsula ; namely that of killing immense numbers of sea fish, on 
whom the influx of abnormal volumes of frerii water has a quasi- 
poisonous action. The strong currents set up by the long con- 
tinued influx of rain water, swept all the dead marine animals far 
away from the coast, so that they sank in deep water, there to 
become fossils which will remain unknown and unseen, unless 
some vast geological upheaval were to take place and convert into 
dry land tracts of the sea bottom now covert by deep water. 

The sources of the immense quantities of ferruginous matter 
required to make the lateritio spreads on both sides of the penin- 
sula, of various ages, are many, the eldest being themagnetio iron 
beds of gneissio or arobssan age, great numbers of which, many of 
large siae, occur in the Balem and Triohinopoly districts, and 
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smaller ones in the Northern Circars (Gnntikr diitriot). The 
Dharwar rooks in western MjsOre, central and western Bellarj, 
and eastern Dharwar district, and the south-western comer of the 
Hyderabad State contain many large beds of hismatitio quartsite. 
The youngest series of deposits occurs in the Deccan Trap area, in 
which many flows are richly charged with grains of magnetic irony 
e.y.y in the Mudhol State. 

That the pluvial downpour had a similar effect on the west 
coast, seems to be clearly proved by the non-finding of any'focsils 
in the very numerous diggings in the coast latenle, whioh is so 
largely quarried in Travancore, Coohin, Malabar and (tenth Canaia 
as a building atone. 

In a country like peninsular India, where there are so few 
caverns and good rook shelters, man must have had a very bad 
time during the continuation of the pluvial period and very pro- 
bably died out very largely or altogether. The laud fauna of 
.the pluvial period must also have suffered very greatly, especially 
such members of it as habitually resorted to underground habi- 
tations, in whioh they would be constantly liable to bo drowned. 
How this 'may happen is clearly eaplained in Addendum VI 11, 
dealing with Stephen Hislop’s theory of the formation of regnr or 
black cotton soil. One cause of the absence of fossils in the coast 
laterite, must have been the corrosive action of ferric hydrate, 
which gives a red colour, and is very destructive of organio remains. 

A study of the many detached outliers of laterite, occurring on 
the Mysore tableland to the north-east of Bangalore, proves olearly 
that they are of sedimentary lacustrine origin, and this establishes 
beyond controversy the existence of a large lake, in which this 
extensive deposit of laterite was formed, and afterwards out up 
into the many small outlying plateaus by subaerial denudation. 

This important lake has been well worked out Mr. E. W. 
Wetherell, in Fart I of Yol. Ill, of the Memoirs of the Mysore 
Geological Department. A clear little map shows the ascertained 
shore line of the lake. 

At page 3 of his paper, Mr. Wetherell states that I regard all 
high level laterite as simply the alteration, in »i(u, of various 
forms of various kinds of rock, especially of basalt, by the aotion 
sf atmospheTio changes, but he does not quote the passages in 
whioh 1 have made that statement and I cannot tax my memory 
with having made such a sweeping one. In my memoir on 
The Geological Features of the South Mahratta country and 
adjacent Districts,” ^ 1 have given, what I think is a good and 
safe reason, why Ihe uppencost flow of the Deccan Trap did not 
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become amygdaloidal, and for which reason the pure basalt it 
consisted of, oonld on deoompoeiog from atmospheric iulBuenoo pose 
into a pure iron clay. The uppermost basalt flow being the con- 
olnaion of the great volcanic era, no other formation came to over- 
lie it, and so no water having silica in solution could flow into the 
basalt, to fill any possible vesicular or bubble cavities and convert 
them into amygdala, and geodes. 

On the Amboli and Phonda ghats, tho former near Belgauni 
and the latter in the south of Kolhapur State, occur some of the 
best sections, showing the passage by subsorial decomposition, 
whioh are specially well seen where the great military roads have 
been out rather deeply into the rooks they oross. 

The laterite in the immediate neighbourhood of Bangalore, 
is certainly a high level laterite and unmiatakeahly lacustrine in 
origin, and its existence on the Mysore plateau appears to me to 
be a strong proof of the correotness of my postulate made above, 
that a gieat pluvial period must have happened, to have produced 
the great ooastal sedimentary deposits now to be seen on either 
aide of the peninsula, and the aevoral large lakes met with in 
various parts of the Decoan, snub as the Hoakote lake of Mr. 
Wetherell, near Bangalore, and those that 1 have pointed out in 
my memoir on the South Mahratta country above referred to. 
There oan, I think, be little doubt as to the existence of four lakes 
south of the Eistna river, three of them near Kaladgi, in the centre 
of what ia now the Bijapnr district. The most easterly of tho 
three 1 will oall the Bayal Eot lake, the most northerly the Bita 
Dongar lake, from the Sita Doogar hill whioh forma ita eastern 
boundary, and to the moat westerly whioh lies west of Kaladgi 
town I will give the name of the town. 

The fourth lake lies eighteen miles further south, on the north 
side of the quartzite ridge whioh forma the southern boundary of 
the Kaladgi system of rooka. 1 will call this tho Badami lake, 
after the important town of that name whioh lies 10 miles to the 
east of it. These lakes appear all of them to have been formed 
streams flowing eastward. 


Vm.— UIBLOP’B THEOBT OF THE OBIQIN OP 
BEGTJB OB BLACK COTTON SOIL. 

The theory of the origin of regnr, propounded the Bev. 
Btophen Hislop, a zealons missionary in Nagpur, and a very aUe 
geologist, has been accepted by, 1 believe, odl the members of the 
Geological Sorvey of India, and many other geologists that bad 
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occasion to study this very remarltablp soil, vhiob plays so import- 
ant a part in the Indian Peninsula and surrounds nearly all the 
castellated hills in the Dcccan (see section 6 of the general notes, 
p. 27.) 

Hislop’s theory may be stated briefly to be the following : 
the regur or regada (Telugii) is of sabierial origin, and resulted 
from the existence of luxuriant forests not subjected to the 
destructivo action of annual fires, and which therefore in time 
caused a rich humus to accumulate and enrich the subjacent soil 
with its organic matter. The capacity of this soil for absorbing 
moisture and retaining it, is the source of its great fertility, and 
the continuance of such fertility for long periods is due to. the 
action of violent thunderstorms in the hot season, when the 
torrents of rain flood the surface and wash into the gaping cracks 
of the regur immense quantities of vegetable matter lying on the 
surface, and many small animals such as rats and mice, lizards, 
snails, and multitudes of insects, and with them much loose soil. 
The violence of these thunder showers must be seen to be realized. 
The very slow rate of progress enforced on a regur plain by such 
a rain storm, enables the traveller to observe the efifects produced 
very thoroughly. At the end of the cloud bursts, whiob such 
storms really amount to, all the fissures except a few of the very 
largest have disappeared, being filled up. 

I experienced two such tempests while working in the Bellary 
District, so can speak of aotnally seeing their effects. Lizards and 
other small animals, and immense numbers of inseots of many 
varieties, and vast quantities of vegetable matter were washed 
down into the gaping fissures, whioh were soon filled up and the 
washed in objeots securely buried. 


IX.— THE DBAVIDIAN EAOE8. 

According to the late Sir Herbert Bisley, the Dravidian 
peoples are antoohthons of the Deooan and the couth of the 
Peninsula, now numbering some fifty millions; but according 
to Col. Sir Thomas Holdicb, they were immigrants from the 
direction of Mesopotamia, who passed into India by the Makran 
gate, leaving behind them the Brahim tribe in Southern Balu- 
cluztan. 

They are certainly not Mongolioid in their appearance. Might 
they not possibly be representatives of the brown race described 

Prof. Elliot Smith, F.it.8.,in his learned and yet ohazming 
little book The Ancient Egyptians? ’’ ' Gonld they not be a 
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branch of that race which migrated c«*istward, before the invention 
of the copper axes which enabled the Egyptians to subdue so many 
of their neighbours ? The eo, er weapons were certainly unknown 
to the early Dravidians in South India who, it would appear, lived 
in a purely neolithic time, for in several hundred neolithic sites 
that I examined closely 1 found not the ghost of anything made 
of any metal whatever. 

Only from one site did I obtain any copper objects and those 
were a gift from an esteemed friend Dr. Saissc, the very able 
Manager of the East India Railway t'ompany’s coal mines at 
Giridih, in the Karharhari coal-field in Chota Nagpore. They 
formed part of a very important cache of copper objects found in 
the neighlK)urliood of the great Haragunda copper mine. I'lie two 
speoimens Dr. Saisse gavo me arc numbered 4106 and 4107, and 
are a broad axe head and a woman’s armlet resi)ectively, and 
both are figured in Plate 19. Further particulars about these 
copper implements are given on page 164. 

The Catalogue of Mr. Rea's finds in the Tinnevclly district 
not having been published as yet I caunot, unfortunately, refer to 
it, and my momory will not serve me safely as to the existence of 
any copper implements in it. Of bronze implements and orna- 
ments tiiere are, if I remember rightly, after a lapse of several 
years, various good examples. 

I hope to be able to get hold of information aa to the oranio- 
logy of the Deocan people that will throw muoh light on this 
obwnre point. 


X.-.-ELEPHANT.BHAFED FUNEREAL VASE FROM 
THE LEFT BANK OF THE TUNGABHADRA RIVER. 

On the left bank of the river, opposite to the town of 
Hampasagra (in Bellaiy disiriot), I came across a neolithic burial- 
plaoe, where a number of graves had been greatly injoied by a 
heavy flood of the river, which most have happened not very 
long before the time of my visit, to jndge by the appearsnee of the 
ground. Several of the graves had been washed out, and their 
former contents strewn over the slope to the north-eastward. 
This fnnereal vase No. 2886/7 is a four-legged vessel whose 
shape will be better realized from an examination of plate 64, 
than from any mere verbal description that oould be given. My 
attention was drawn to the fragments of the urn by the oolumnar 
dhape of the four legs, which at once suggested that the vase 
when entire must represent an clephantoid quadruped, which 
was of considerable help in searching for the fragments which 
were scattered far and wide over a very considerttble aiwa. This 
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area was very oloselj searched by my wife and self, in quest of 
the animal’s head which was missing and unfortunately oould 
not be found, though we devoted many hours to the hunt, a whole 
evening and a lung morning the next day. It had probably been 
buried under a sand drift of which there were many. Excepting 
the head and three or four small pieces of the body, the whole vase 
or um was recovered and eventually built up for roe by my friend 
Mr. B. F. Carey of Yercaud, who devoted much skiU and immense 
patience to a very difficult piece of work. The difficulties he 
encountered have idready been dwelt on in Chapter XIX, in which 
two other finds of great interest made at the same time are referred 
tu, Nos. 2886 6 and 2886/6. 

The graves themselves were rather remarkable, for they do 
not answer to any definitely named class of graves, but are really 
9 U% gmem and form long low mounds closely bordered with 
stones less than a cubic foot in dimension. Tlic dimensions of 
the vase in inches are as follows : height 11}, length lO}. width of 
body 8}, height of legs length of oval lid 4, width of lid 6}, 
'circumference of base of right fore-foot 8}. 

The tip of the tail is broken off. 


XI.-CARVINQ8 AND DRAWINGS BY 
PAL^OUTHIO ARTISTS. 

The ancient portraits of man drawn by his contemporaries in 
palroolithio tiroes, are not numerous nor by any means to be 
reckoned among the best artistic performances of that era, for they 
arc gn'atly inferior in merit to the drawings and paintings of 
animals produced about the same period ; many of which deserve 
much commendation for their good draw'ing and the spirited 
attitudes represented, which clearly show the intimate acquaintance 
of the draftsmen with the animals they represented. 

Professor Sollas has grouped together on one page of his 
delightful hook, •• Ancient Hunters ” (page 341), four of the most 
remarkable drawings extant of palipolithio man, by probably 
contemporary artists: — 

1. Hunter stalking a bison, on reindeer horn, Laugerio 

Basse. 

2. A man with a stick on his shoulder passing in front of 
two horses, on a fragment of a ** bAton ”, La 

3. A young man with a very pithmid fm and head, from 
Mat d’ Aril (on bone). 

4. La Femme an renne, a rude hairy woman, headless 
and enceinte, Langerie Basse (on ivoiy). 
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A notable oarring in reindeer bom repreeenting a man’e 
head, fnll leoe, found by A. do Mortillet in the Orotte de 
Bodhttberthier and giyen by Profenor Sdllae in **Anoient 
Hunters,** p. 842, shows a very funny expression of the month 
and yeiy steeply oblique widely open eyes. It is specially note- 
worthy, because apparently the only known attempt to figure 
man's face in fnll, all others representing him in profile. 

As said aboye the portraits of animals in many cases deserye 
mnoh higher oommendation than those of paleolithic man. Why 
this shoidd bep seems to demand some explanation. An obvions one 
is the superstitions dislike and fear felt by half-oiyilized people, that 
if they are drawn the artist obtains a qnasi-magioal power over 
them, and can work eyil against them by means of thoir portraits. 
The artistic tribesmen therefore had diffionlty in getting models 
from whom to study the human figure. This feeling is still found 
among the lower class in yarious parts of South India, and I have 
yazious times made use of it to drive away unwelcome crowds from 
my tent door, by producing a sketch book and beginning to draw 
some of the loiterers. To return to the auimal portraits, a 
few of the beat quite deserve to be cited and have references to 
illustrations of them given, to allow of their being looked up by 
students of the subject. By many archmologists it is thought that 
the best animal portrait is that of the ** grazing reindeer '* found 
in the Eesslerloch cave at Thaingen, near Zurich. It is 
engraved on reindeer horn. It has been figured by Professor 
J. Heierli in his " Urgesohichte der Sohweiz,” p. 50, in its natural 
position, t.e., with its legs not shown because of the curve of the 
horn on which engraved. Professor Sollas gives (*' Ancient Hunt- 
ers," p. 338) a laetimih of the carving as if on the flat, unrolled 
in fact. The Eesslerloch ca^ yielded other capital drawings 
of a horse or foal, also on reiuaeer%" horn and besides these a very 
interesting carving was found representing the head of a musk ox, 
figured by Professor Sollas in " Ancient Hunters ". It may be 
noticed that the muzzle of the figure has been broken off, but that 
does not injure the likeness very greatly. 

A very spirited figure of a reindeer running at top speed, taken 
from an engraving on hornblende schist, found at Saint Haroel is 
given by M. Breuil in ** L'Anthropologie " and reproduced by 
Sollas on page 339 of " Ancient Hunters." 

Two beantifnl sets of dhamois heads, drawn and engraved on 
the tines of an antler, found in the cave of Gourdan, Haute- 
Ottonne, Krance, arc given in the Encydopesdia Biitennioa, 
(elevenOi ediUoo), YoL 20,arttole "Feinting," Plate L The 
aullKir of these Swings most have been intimately acquainted 
with the animals to have lendeied their featmes and attttndes so 
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aocmratelj. iDtercitiiig rook engrayings of varying artistio merit 
were found at several of the caves in central France and these 
may be mentioned here briefly to assist those who wish to go 
f Hither into the study of these most atbaotive examples of andent 
art. 

Although no engravings or drawings on bone, antlers or 
ivory, such as those found in the French and Swiss bone 
oaves have been met with as yet in India, it would be unsafe 
to eonolude that none had been produced by the old people 
who were possessed of burins, or engraving tools, similar to those 
used by the palieolithio artists who drew the wonderful pictures of 
man and his contemporary animals referred to above. Similar 
drawings may have been made by the Indians, and have been 
destroyed by those ubiquitous destroyers of many human artifacts, 
^he termites, which are known to have attacked and damaged 
human crania in ancient Egyptian graves. It is by no means 
unlikely that the Indian insect ravagers may have done the 
same, and have annihilated the carvings and drawings made by 
the old people in this country on bone and ivory. Some fortunate 
explorer may yet come upon some of the Indian artists* works, that 
have escap^ the termites by being buried in white ash, as 
happened in the case of Mr. Cornelius Cardew’s wooden comb, 
found in his excavations at G-untakal. 


XIL— THE ALTAMIRA CAVE PAINTINGS. 

One of the most remarkable arobseologioal discoveries ever 
made, was that of the marvellous series of paintings of animals on 
the roof of the Altamiia cave near Ssmtander, in 1879, by 
Don Marcellano de Sautuola and his little daughter. It was an 
extraordinary revelation of the great artistio power and taste of 
the neolithic people of the Aurignacian stage of civilization. 

The great group of paintings represents some 26 or 27 differ- 
ent animals, mostly bull bisons, one cow, a mare and foal (F), two 
deer (short-horned) and two wild boars, one charging furiously. 
This boar forms the extreme right han^dflgnre of the group and 
his action is wonderfully lifelike and capitally drawn. Of several 
of the figures the outline had been out lightly into the rook before 
the painting was begun. 

It may be asked, why say so much about the cave paintings 
when none have yet been found in South India, though a number 
of caves have been very carefully examined in the hope of 
finding mural pictures. The answea* to this query is that some of 
the Indian puleeolithians may have had artistic tastes, like the people 
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that made the rook bruisings on the faoo of tho trap dyko on tho 
■oarpa of Kupgal hill in Bellary district (see pp. 88-89). 

That the neolithic people used burins or graving tools, is 
proved by the foot that such tools have boon met with here and 
there in the Deccan, while one of typical shape found near J abal- 
pur (No. 4055, Plate 12) is in tho collection. Theso tools were not 
made for nothing, so wo may very possibly find further objects 
prepared with their aid, besides those in tho collection, vis., tbo 
Valimnkkam pendant^ No. 74 (page 52 and Plato 46) and the 
Uaski conjuring staff No. 2739 (page 125 and Plato 47). 

It is, I think, far from improbable that other caves than those 
already known and referred to above, as the Billa Surgaim and 
Yeira Zari Qabbi groups, may exist in the great limestone regions 
of the Guddapah and Kurnool systems and their more westerly 
equivalents, the Kaladgi and Bhima series. Search should be 
made all over those limestone areas for oaves that wore unknown to 
the geological surveyors, for they had to get over such large tracts 
of country at great speed, that they may easily have misseil eaves 
in thiokly-jungled valleys, and many even important oaves may be 
unknown to the local natives. Caves may become hidden to a 
strange extent, by the falling in of tho rooks over their entrance or 
nouih. 

That the old people might have possessed pigments, where- 
with to produce coloured paintings if they desired to do so, is a 
well-known fact, and in several places many varieties of coloured 
clays and ochres occur in large quantities. 

A very interesting example of such a site occurs along the west 
bonndary of the Dharwar rocks, which are exposed in the scarp 
of Bamandrug hill, in Bell ary district. The series of coloured 
clay schists here met with, contains examples of red of several 
shades, green, dark and light, blackish and other intermediate 
tints. 

To return to the Altamira cave paintings, Prof. Sollas gave 
a oapital account of them in ** Ancient Hunters”, where the 
story of the find of the wonderful group of paintings is graphically 
told and rendered very oomprehensible by the many illnstrations 
given. 


XIII.— AOCIDENfAL FORMATION OF BULBS OF 
PERCUSSION. 

The idea that a bnlb of percussion on any siliceous or other 
hard stone, is absolute proof of its having been made by man, an 
idea entertained by many interested in prehistoric arohmology , 
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la one which ahould not be kepi np^ as that rery peooliar form 
of fraotare may be prodnoed by aooident. Of sooh acoidents I mat 
with several striking demonstrations! when working along the 
er.st foot of the Velikonda monntains! in Nellore distriott in 
1876« Much of the lower slopes is there oovered by great 
spreads of quartzite shingle, thinly grass-grown. 

Larne herds of oattle feed on this grass, and several times 
when I came across such herds they took fright and stampeded 
violently, and in so doing kicked np much shingle which impinged 
heavily on stationary pieces, and there produced capital examples 
of very typical bulbs, often of large size. 

I have often regretted, since then, that I did not collect some 
of the cattle-made bulbs, for exhibition and comparison with 
others intentionally produced by palmolitbic man when manufac- 
taring his artifacts. 


XIV.— NEOLITHIC FINDS NEAR KODIAll MATA 
WATERFALL. 

Throe miles north-east of Dhari, the Shetrnji river makes 
the picturesque waterfall sacred to Kodiar Mata, and immedi- 
ately east of the fall rises a good sized hill from the upper part of 
wliioU I procured the speoimens No. ^$100, a red and green flake 
of bloodstone. No. 3907, a core of green bloodstone showing five 
flakes, and No. 3908, a seleoted stone of pale yellowish green and 
green ohert. 

Anybody travelling in that part of tbe Dhari Mahal should 
make a point of visiting both the fall and the hill beyond it, for 
the fall is intrinsically very picturesque, aud the fine view from 
tbe top of the hill is of great assistauoe in helping to a oorreot 
understanding of the geological stmoture of tho country to the 
north aud oast, 

XV.— CAVES TO BE SEARCHED FOR IN THE 

great limestone AREAS OF THE KUBNOOL, 
ClJDDAt'AII AND DHARWAB SYSTEMS. 

It is quite within the bounds of probability that other oaves 
may e.xist in the above-named limestone areas, beside the small 
number occurring in tbe Kumool distriot and the Banganapalle 
State, whioli all lie oloee together to the south-weet of Nandyal 
town. The principal one of the group, the well-known Billa 
Sorgam oave, was discovered by the late Captain Newbold, v.b.s. 
lit* was the first to bring to the notice of European soientiste 
the fact of this oavo being ossiferous, the first of the kind 
known in India. He obtained a number of fossil bones, but 
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they appear to have been lost and never described, and nothing 
wae done till Professor Haxley asked Sir M. E. Grant Duff, then 
Goyemor of Madras, to move in the matter. In consequence of 
this 1 received instructions to proceed to the Billa Surgam cave 
to make excavations and procure a fresh set of the fossil bones. 
I accordingly proceeded to Banganapalle, in 1884, as the nearest 
town of importance from the cave. 

I was unacquainted with Capiaia Newbold’s work and could 
not locate the Billa Surgam cave exactly, for it was not shown on 
any map that I knew of, and the information as to its real situation 
which 1 did receive was quite wrong ; hence I began work at a 
large cave locally called the Terra Zari Gabbi and met with no 
success. My eldest sou Lieut, if. B. Foote, R.A. (now Lieut.- 
Col.) was with me being on leave. After several weeks* stay 
I heard casually of another and larger oavo several miles to 
the northward, so we rode over there and found that it was really 
the true Billa Surgam. I moved my camp over there at once ana 
immediate success rewarded our search. 

Besides the bones of the extinet and existing animals found in 
the several chambers of the great cave, a number of prehistoric 
objects were found by Lieut. Foote, which appeared to me, when I 
studied them, to lx* of Magdaleiiian type. These inoluded inter 
aUa specimens of pendants made of teeth, and other artifacts 
made of bono to be noted again further on. 

No palseoliths were found in the caves, but a greatly 
weather^ “bouohcr” of very gritty quartzite was found by 
me just outside the mouth of a small cavo opening to the eastward, 
about a quarter of a mile cast by south of tho great oave. 

The finding of the Magdalenoid artifacts, just referred to, 
shows that in our present state of knowledge the history of the 
country south of the Gangetic valley is divisible into two periods, 
the lower of which corresponds with the <3iie]leo-Mousterian of 
the French arobceologists, and the higher with that of the above- 
named Magdalenoid objects. Kzoept the two stages of the 
palieolithfc age above dealt with, equivalents of no other sub- 
divisions of the groat era have been reoogniaed in India, and it 
remains to be seen whether lutuie researches will necessitate the 
establishment of any f orther sub-divisions. 


XVI.— SITES IN WESTERN ASIA THAT HAVE 
YIELDED PAL^IilTHS AND NEOLlTHf 

Very little appears to be known abont the former iuhd|iitaiioy 
of Western Ajria by palexiUtlBO peoples, but the oocnri*eiico of 
palasoliths hae been noted here and there in a few places by 
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trayellen, and a short list of such finds is given below, but North 
Arabia, the whole of Persia, and the tract between Persia and the 
▼allej of the Sabarmati in Gnjarat, seems to be a Utra xficogniia 
to pr^istorio archccologists, and till it has been carcfollj examined, 
we must remain in ignorance on many points concerning the 
individuality of the successive peoples which occupied that region. 

The following is a brief list of finds of implements made in 
Western Asia : — 

( I j A palceolith (?) found on the surface of a bed of gravel 
between Mount Tabor and fjake Tiberias, which was exhibited by 
the Abbd Bichard, at the British Association in Edinburgh, in 
1871. 

(2) Another palasolith found at Bethsaram, near Bethle- 
hem, by Monsieur Vogne. 

(8} A paleolith found near Jerusalem, by Mr. Stopes, 

V.G.S. 

(4) A paloaolith found by Mr. Ghantre in the valley of 
the Euphrates. 

(5) At Abu Shahrein, in South Babylonia, several imple- 
ments fire reported to have been found, and these were probably of 
neolithic age. 

XVII.— MOEE EXACT IX)OATION OP SEVERAL 
SMALL SITES (NAMED ON PAGES 128 AND 129) IN 
HYDERABAD STATE. 

While exploring the Billa Surgam oaves in Eumool district 
in 1884, in company with my son Lieut. H. B. Foote, R.A., 
I was ordered to proceed expeditiously to the Singareni coal- 
field, to meet an official from Hyderabad who would show me 
maps of the ooal-field as far as then examined. Proceeding wa 
Bezwada and Nandigama, I mar<died up the valley of the Munieru 
(Moony air of Indian Atlas, sheet 75), and in the many traverses 
made in examining the country on either side of the proposed 
railway, from the coal-field to Bezwada, 1 came across neolithic celts 
at the following places : — 

(1) Matnr, No. 2889 • • 4 miles N.E. by E. of Maddire 

(Muddsera of l.A.,*sh. 76). 

(2) Between Motunnurri and 8 miles N.N.W. of Maddire. 

Byavoram, No. 2690. 

(8) Jizlaoherru, No. 2801 Smiles west of Khammamett 

(Kummummett of I.A., sh. 

76b 

(4) Hamr (Urroor of I. A., sh. 16 miles S. B. of Bonagiri. 

75), No. i802. 

(6) Poollpygoodahs (polishing 21 miles E.8. £. of Bonagiri. 
groves). 

(6) Mustellapalle, No. 2898. 9 miles east of Bonagiri. 
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XVIII.— PALETTES OF THE PATj^OLITIIIC, 
NEOUTHIG AND EARLY EOYPTIANT ARTISTS. 

The palettes used bj the prehistoric artists would appear to 
have been bovine soapulie or shoulder blades, examples of which 
have been found still covered with the red oohie they put on 
walls and roofs of caves that liad been decorated. 

Among the gront variety of art objects produced by the early 
Egyptian artificers, were a large number of artifacts carved out of 
hard slatey schists. The variety of forms into which these so-called 
palettes were shaped is very remarkable, for they out them into 
likenesses of birds, beasts and fishes of the most varied outlines. 
Besides giving them such varied outlines, many of the more highly 
elaborated ones were eax^ved all over with complicated and often 
picturesque devices, some of Which represented quasi-historical or 
legendary scenes. Some of the finest examples, which are highly 
artistic, may be really historical records, b^use it would seem 
very improbable that so much time and labour would have been 
bestowed on unreal events. An excellent selection of these so-called 
palettes is figured and described in a very able and ca|ntslly 
illustrated French work on Egyptian antiquities, by M. Jean 
Oapart, Joint Conservator of the Egyptian antiquities in the 
Royal Museum at Brussels, and Lecturer in the Univernty of 
Ld^ge. The title of the work ia ** £ss Dilmin da VAri an Fpppis.** 
No such decorated palettes appear to have been produced by 
the Indian prehistoric artists, but further research may yet light 
upon something approximating to them. 

Indian prehistoric pottery has not, so far as [ have been able to 
study it, produced vases made in the shapes of birds, and only one in 
the shape of an animal is known to me. This is a funereal urn in 
the form of an elephant, which 1 have described fully with a figure 
in addendum No. X. It was first drawn attention to in chapter 
XIX, on the finds made in the Hyderabad State, but that notice 
required to be amplified. 


XIX.— MOULDING AND CASTING OF POTTBET. 

The preparation of earthenware struoturea, such as hut oms 
and other angular forms, demands the pressing of the moistened 
clay into moulds. This process of mouWng was one which had 
been diaoovered prior to the invention of the potter’s wheel, and so 
had seemingly Imn the process of casting vessels, which oonsieto of 
pouring thi<A *’slip” into a hollow mould, and allowing it to 
aoqnire a on Aoient oonsiatenoy to admit of its being removed from 
the mould without defhnning it, befoxe phunng it in the kn« 

18 
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The preaeing of the damp clay into an open monld is a 
perfectly eAsy proocM, if the clay ie prepared to a proper degree 
of tenacity and a suitable temperature maintained daring the 
performance. 


XX.— OKHAMANDAL MAHAL, OB THE DWARKA 
OOUNTBT. 

This tract of country, forming the extreme western extremity 
of the Kathiawar Peninsula, afforded bat very few additions to 
the list of prehistoric artifacts collected by me. Only one appeared 
worth figuring, and that is No. 4045, given in plate 16, a die made 
of calcareous grit and remarkable because oblong in shape, instead 
of cubical. Some educated native gentlemen at Dwarka, to whom 
I showed it, were much interested to see a die made of stone. It is 
said that the Bann of Cutch was once a gulf of the Indian Ocean, 
with seaports on its shores, and that the i^mains of ships have been 
found imbedded in the mud. Dwarka stands on ground which not 
very many years ago was an island, but a lofty sandhill, thrown up 
by the joint action of the surf and the prevalent west wind, joined 
the southern end of the island with the mainland to the south, and 
shut off the lagoon on the eastern side of the island from the sea, 
and-it only joins the latter northward in the G-alf of Catch. The 
eastern side of the island .is broken up and cliffy, and quite piofcu- 
resque, the strata being gaily colour^, light red and pinky beds 
of san^toue and hard loam being common. 

A soological fact which should be recorded is-the muoh smaller 
sise of the chank shells in the Culf of Cutoh, than that of those met 
with in the Gulf of Manar, where the chank shell fishery is quite 
an important commercial undertaking. Another noteworthy fact 
is the very injurious action of the violent west wind, so prevalent 
near Dwarka, on all trees not proteoted by the shape of the ground 
or by high buildings. Their tops, where unsheltered, assame the 
shape of large orook-handled sticks pointing to the east. 


XXI.— KILNS FOB BUBNINO POTTBBT NOT KNOWN 
IN THE EAHLT PART OF THE NEOLITHIC AGE. 

In the artiole on prehistorio pottery forming seotion 7 of the 
general notea on mj oolleotion, I pointed oat that no anoient 
INitteiy works on an important soale had been met with by me 
in many traverses through the Deooan ^nd adjoining paiia of 
Southern and Western India, and that it waa posaihle the early 
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neolithiant of India maj not have oonstruoted kilns^ but havo burnt 
their wares in open fires, as was done by other contomporarj 
peoples. 

A strong argument in faronr of this idea is provided by the 
appearanoe of many good vessels whioh are blaek at top, but pass 
down into red. The black part is imperfectly burnt and the red, 
if a bright red, thoroughly well burnt. 

The superior quality of the well-burnt earthenware over that 
imperfectly burnt, is illustrated by the condition of specimens of 
both after exposure to weather action, and still more by the effect 
on both of immersion in strong brine. A striking oaao of this was 
noted in an intensely salti^ stream, a little west of the great iron 
slag mounds of Vasravi, in the Velaohha taluk, Baroda State. 
Under the water I noticed a very large black bowl which 1 tried 
to lift up, but it omahod into a mud*like pulp leaving only a piece 
of the rim entire, whioh I have figured in plate 89. It is num- 
bered 8815a. 

Another well-marked case of the corrosive action of strong 
brine on black pottery was met with at a pottery site in Jotpur 
State (Kathiawar). This site lies on a low rising ground, eastward 
of Kankawao railway station, and east also of an old ginning mill. 
The pottery here found was of a type quite sni but some- 

what resembling that found at Dhalkanin in Dhari J^lahal. In a 
small intensely braokish stream 1 found the conical lid of a small 
black vessel (not met with) very highly corroded, though fraginonts 
of red colour were not affeoted. This lid corresponds closely in 
shape with No. 1516a fonnd at Sindavallum in the Bellsry district. 


XXII.— TEBMITEB IN THE IBON-AOE IN MYSORE. 

At page 108, I desoribed the only specimen of neolithic wood 
work that I knew to have escaped the greed of the white ants, a 
oomb found by my friend Mr. Cornelins Cardew at Guntakol 
railway junction (m Anantapnr disMct), and the fortunate cause 
of its eeoape from these ravenous inseets. 

Later on, when arranging the prehistorio oolleotion in the Madras 
Mnsenm, I oame across a specimen of the iron age in which, though 
termites had eaten the grater part of a speai^aft they had not 
quite oomj^eted its demolition, and for some reason or other had 
left a sm^ remnant of the wood in the spear-head socket. The 
wood shows tho peonliar surface leftJbj the actum <dthe termites* 
jaws^ a snrface quite chamotsristio of their work. 
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XXIIIAINDI0ATPI0N8 OF THE GLACIO-PLUVIAL 
PERIOD IN INDIA. 

The evidenoes of alteration of level along the sea coast, point 
to a slight elevation of the land dnring the pleistocene period, but 
of too small an extent to have had any appreciable effect on the 
climate. 

This is important in its bearing on the evidence that exists 
of the cold of the glacial period having been felt in the Indian 
peninsula. There is no physical evidence, so far as is known, of 
a geologically recent cold epoch, and some geologists have doabted 
whether the peninsula was affected by the glacial period ; 
but it does not appear hard to understand that a period of 
great cold in central and northern Asia, was in the south 
represented by a very wet period, a really pluvial epoch which was 
characterised by the formation of the great lateritic deposits of 
the east and west coasts of the peninsula. 

In the Himalayas there is everywhere abundant evidence of 
the glaciers having extended to lower levels than they now reach. 
Graved and polished rock surfaces arc found now at as low 
a level as 7,500 feet in Fangi, and in a higher latitude large 
boulders have been found imbedded in the fine silt of the Fotwar, 
at an elevation of less than 9,000 feet. 

The cause of the interglacial hypothesis has been most ardently 
championed in England by Professor James Geikie, who has 
endeavoured to show that there were in Europe six distinct glacial 
epochs within the glacial period, separated by five epochs of more 
moderate temperature. * These are enumerated below. 

Sixth glacial epoch, * Upper Turbarian^** indicated by the 
deposits of peat which underlie the lower raised beaches. 

Fifth interglacial epoch, ** Upper Foresiian** 

Fifth glacial epoch, Lower Turbariant** indicated by peat depo- 
sits overlying the lower forest bed, by the raised beaches and carse- 
clays of Scotland, and in part by the littorina-clays of Scandinavia. 

Fourth interglacial epoch, ** Lower Phmium.” 

Fourth glacial epoch, ** Mecki^mburgian/* represented by the 
moraines of the last great Baltic glacier, which reached their 
sonthem limit in Mecklenburg, the 100 feet terrace of Scotland, 
and the Toldia-beds of Scandinavia. 

Third interglacial epoch, Newdeekiant^ inteicalafaona of 
marine and fresh water deposits, in the bonlder clays of the 
southern Baltic coasts. 

Third glacial epoch, ** FokmdktnC' glacial .and fluvio-glaoial 
formations of the minor Scandinavian icooheet, and the ** upper 
boulder clay ” of northern and western Europe. 



Second interglacial epoch, HelveiiaUf^ interglacial beds in 
firitain, and lignites of Switaerlaud. 

Second glacial epoch, ** 8a3conian*\ deposits of the period 
of masimuiQ glaciation, when the northern ice-sheet reached the 
low ground of Saxony, and the Alpine glaciers formed the outer- 
Bono moraines. 

First interglacial epoch, Narfolkian*^ the forest-bed series of 
Norfolk. 

First glacial epoch, Stanian^* represented only in tlio south 
ol Sweden, which was overridden by a large Baltic glacier. The 
Chillesford clay, and Wey bourn crag of Norfolk, and the oldest 
moraines and flnvio-glaoial gravels of the Arctic lauds, may belong 
to this epoch. 
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LIST OP PLATES. 

PLA«& 1. 

OUABTZm PaIJU>1i1TRI. 

No* 22M-7. Large axe, guillotine tjpe. Atirampakkam, Ohingl^iil 

dietriot. 

99 .82M-8. Axe, Madrae type, Attiampakkam, Ohieglepat dietriot. 

9 9 88iB* Do. do. old alluTinm of the Sabarmati, 

Sadolia, Baroda. 

99 2S04-6- Spear head type from North Aroot dietriot. 

ft S204rO- Narrow pointed oral type, aha^ edgee aH romid, 

Attrampakkam nullah, 
Ol^gleput dietriot. 

•I 2204-29. Pointed aharp-eided ** pebble butt type, Kandukur, 

NeUore diatriot. 

,t 2204-10. Broad pointed oral type, Attrampakkam nullah. 

99 205. Oval type, edgee rather aharp all round, Talya, Holal- 

kere taluq, Myeore. 

99 2204-91. Do. veiy aharp edgee all round, Kandukur, 

NeUore dietriot. 


PLATE S. 

PauKiuTBe. 

Ho. 805. Blunt-butt type, hmmatite quartaite, on hiU north of 

Knrikuppa, Bellary. 

2B08-A. Long pointed oval, quartiite, Malprabbha aUuviumi 

Kaira, Kjapur dietriot. 

800. Blunt-butt ^ype, haematite quartiite, Joga ahinglo fan, 

Bellary. 

,1 4078. Oval type, porodlanite, Bewah. 
n 2804. Broad pointed oval type, ailloeouB limeetone, Teddihalli, 

Burapur tfiluq. Hyderabad. 
204. Madraa axe type, hnmatite quartrith. Halakundi Ian, 

BeUaiy. 

Pf 808. Narrow oval type, quartaite, Knrikuppa hill, Bellaiy. 
„ 880B-D. Double-pointed ov^l type, quartaite, Makrawalpalli, 
’ Onddapah dietriot. 

.. 8808. Pointed oval, ooaree quartaite grit, Pedhamli, Baroda. 
’’ Oaiarak 
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PLATE 8 — conL 

No. 88. Pointed oTsl chert ? Ninniyur» Udayarpolniyam 

talaq, Tridiinopoly. 

•I 4104. Do. pale quartzite, Rewali. 

PLATE 8. 

Nboijths. 

No. 910. Celt, diorite, cinall, polished, 8ha|iely, Gadiganuru, 

Bellary. 

„ 97. Do. gneiss, weathered, square sided, unpolished, 

Shevaroy hills. 

9f 90. Do. homblendic gneiss, round sided, polished, Sheva> 

roy hills. 

•I 99. Do. diorite, round-sided, incipient drill holes on both 

sides, Sheyaroy hiUs. 

f 9 1005. Do. small, flattish, archsaan schist, Gadiganuru, Bellary. 

9834. Do. shapely, perfect edg^, basalt, Kotegallu, Hyderabad 

•I 150. Axe-hammer, homblendic gneiss, Bheyarqy hills. 

I, 113. Gelt, diorite, Sheraroy hills. 

»• 106. Do. do. thin flattish, sides beyelled, Shevaroy hills. 

If 017. Do. flattish { archasan schist, Gadiganuru, Bellaiy. 

ff 155. Do. do. with rounded sides, square shoulders, 

BheTaxoy hills. 

M 190. Do. diorite, Unjit batt, tbi«dt, SbeTwoy hills. 

t> 91S. Do. do. dark green, rounded thick body, blunt butt, 

Gadiganuru, Bellary. 

tf 115. Do. do. small, square shoulders, Sheyaroy hills. 

89. Do. xoimded sidw, thidi, polo granulite; Kanjakod 

lii]l,MaUbw. 

PLATE 4. 

iro.9e«. Polished axe of-blaok arduean schist, pzototype of the 

early iron axe, Gadiganuru, 
Hospet talnq, Bellary 
district. 

PLATE 5. 

No. 999. Blghtside yiew of polished axe olbladk arehssan schist, 

p ro toty pe of the earfy iron 
axoi Gadiganuru, Hospet 
taluq, Belli^ district. 
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LIST 09 PLATES. 


PLATE 6. 

No. 1051. Chisel, homblendio sohist, Gadiganura, Bellaiy distrid. 

99 408. Do. square bod}', rounded angles, perfect edge, 

unweathered, porphyritio black 
trap. Fort hill, Bellaiy. 

fi 1883. Do. cross cut edge, thick body, diorite, Velpumadngu 

lull, Anautapiir district. 

fi 400. Do. with thick butt, dolerite, Fort hill, Bellaiy. 

412. Do. ill second stage, basalt ? Fort hill, Bellary. 

99 1047. Do. linished, horublondic schist, Gadiganuru, Bellary 

district. 

1045. Do. do. do. do. 

ft 4oa Do. narrow-edged, thick bod}', third stage, basalt ? 

Fort hill, Bellaiy. 

9 9 680. Do. thick body, unused, basalt, Kupgal, .Bellary 

district. 

19 2148. Do. small, ^apely, square sides, basalt, south of 

Ealamedeyur hill, Anantapnr 
district. 

99 1044. Do. elliptical edge, black trappoid, butt end want- 

ing, Gadiganuru, Bellary district. 

,9 2082. Scraper, thin long type, basalt, first stage, W*iittugallu 

site, Hyderabad. 

99 987. Pick or hoe, basalt, butt thick, edge thin, one face 

hollow, Gadiganuru, Bellary 
district. 

99 1122^' Whetstone for celts, a Dharwar gnt pebble, Gadiga- 

nurn, BeUary district. 

99 2656. Adae, ** Polynesian type,” fourth stage, broken, diorite, 

Wuttugallu site, Hyderabad. 

99 2378. Ohisel flake of chert, Patpad eastern site, Bangana- 

paUe. 

„ 2874» Javelin head of chert, Patpad eastern site, Banganapalle. 

98 428» Boraper, flake, oblong oval, basalt^ Fort hill, Bsllary. 


PLATE 7. 

Ho* 8TBB. A large deep gianitg BMalisg-tronth dog out of made 

ground at the sontti-east foot of 
:Bawalkonda, Bindunur taluq, 
Baiehuz Doab, Hyderabad Blate. 
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PLATE 8. 

1828*1 • Shallow mealing-t rough of granite found perched up 

as a table in a rook tbelter facing 
west, near the top of Budihal, 
Gooty taluq, Anantapur diatrict. 


PLATE 9. 


No. 

1858-19. 

Biserrated flake 

, chert, Kurikuppn, Bellary diatriot. 

>• 

4047. 

Do. 

do. 

flint, Bohri, Sind. 

II 

371. 

Do. 

do. 

chocolate chert, North hill, Bellary. 

II 

1858-83. 

Do. 

do. 

dark chocolate chert, Knrikuppa, 
Bellary diatrict. 

• 1 

1858-39. 

Do. 

do. 

dark chooolate chert, iM, 

If 

1187. 

Do. 

do. 

do. Gadiganuru, 

Bellary. 

II 

8863. 

Do. 

do. 

browny pink, chert, Wuttngallu, 
Haichur Doab, Hyderabad. 

•1 

1463. 

Do. 

do. 

chooolate chert, Mylapuran, Bellaiy 
diatriot. 

II 

8070-A. 

Do. 

do. 

ohert, pale chocolate, Pennor Railway 
bridge, Anantapur diatrict. 

If 

1515-34. 

Fluke, 

curved. 

aharp-edged, mottled brown chert, 
Lingadahalli Cinder Gamp, Bellaiy 
diatrict. 

II 

1437-7. 

Do. 

iharp-edged, chooolate ohert, Bellagodnhal, 
Bellary diatrict. 

fl 

1457-13. 

Biaerrate flake. 

pule liauded chocolate chert, weat of 
Mugikti, Bella!}' diatrict. 

ft 

1515-30. 

Flake, 

aerrated, 

chocolate chert, Lingadahalli Cinder 
Camp, BelluT}' diatrict. 


»f 1487-8- Do. aharp-edged, chocolate chert, Bollagoduhal, 

Bellaiy diatrict. 

. 9083-8. Do. knife, brown chert, entire, Haruligi hill, Ananta- 

pur dirttiel. 

n 8088*7- Do. do. red brown ohert, entire, HaTaligi hill, 

Anantapur diatrict. 

186B-88* Flake saw, brown ochre chert, biserrato, Halekotd 

hill, Bellary diatrict. 

.» ATM. Do. iMUcct,” law aieniia chert, Anandagul, Haichnr 

Doab, Hjderubtid. 
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PLATE 2— 

No. 1515-27. Broad leaf ** microlith *’ pointed flake, dark brown-red 

chert, Lingadahalli Cinder Camp, 
Bellary. 

If 2996. Flake, ** microlith ** lancet point, miunte, red agate, 

Bahadnrpur. Baroda. 


PLATE 10. 

Pyomy-flakbs, tjlaxbs and cobbb. 

No. 2981. Ooro of chalcedony, Bahadnrpur, Baroda. 

„ 3822. Oval worked flake of white agate, aite above Babapur, 

Amreli Frant, Kathiawar. 

„ 2960. Cora of chalcedony, Bahadnrpur, Baroda. 

„ 1258-31. Flake, eerrated, of chalcedony, Kuriknppa, Bellary 

district. 

„ 2947. Lancet flake of agate, Bahadorpnr, Baroda. 

I, 9035-«- Worked flake of chalcedony, Sigftm, Baroda. 

„ 1258-10* Flakeof chalcedony, Kuriknppa, Bellary district, 
fi '3400. Lancet ” flake of chalcedony, Amroli, baroda. 

„ 2911. Flake of white agate, Bahadnrpur, Baroda. 

„ 2980. 1^* of chalcedony, 

If 3041. Oval worked flake, scraper ?, chalcedony, Sigftm, Baroda. 
ft 1858-ld. Flake, scraper ended, agate, Vidapanakalln, Anantapnr 

district. 

M 2358. Oo. biserrated, cha'cedony, Mnlagnndamu hill, 

Knrnool district. 

If 2974. Pygmy flake of obaloedony, Bahadnrpur, Baroda. 
ft 2952. Flake, narrow, of do. t6td. 

ff 2970. Pointed pygmy flake, do. Hid. 

„ 2972. Pygmy flake knife of chalcedony, iitd. 

,f 2977. Do. do. do. Otd. 

„ 2878. Do. do. do. aid. 

„ 8888-38. Do. scraper of chalcedony, Kotegallu, Hyderabad. 


PLATE 11. 

Ptqiit flakks and wobksd flaxbs. 

No. 1448-62> Pygmy flake knife, chert, mottled pinky white ; Kagala- 

dinne, Adoni, Bellary. 

„ 1515*12. Do. do. with serrated edge, chert, Lingadahalli 

Cinder Camp, Bellary. 
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FLATS 11— mnL 

NOw 8Q7I& ^A>07 kniiOf pointed, chert, dark red brown, 

Bahadnrpnr, Baroda. 

•• 186S-16- Flake, pointed, onert, raw aienna, Knrikuppa, Bellary 

district. 

M 87B2« I^gmy flake, saw, entire, chert, brown, Bawalkonda, 

Hyderabad. 


» 8975. 

Do. 

do. saw small, chert, dark-rod brown, B»iha- 
dnrpnr, Baroda. 

» 1448-49. 

Do. 

flake knife, chert, dark-red brown ; Nagala- 
dinne, Adoni, Bollary. 

„ 1457-9. 

Do. 

do. do. reddish chocolate, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 


pp lUt-M. FlakO knife, agate, browny blnish, Nngaladiniie, Ad4»ni, 

Bellary. 

pt 1457-7. Pygmy flake knife, agate, brown, Mnguti, Adoni T., 

Bellary. 

i9 8796. Arrow head? chipped flake, mottled brown, ugnte; 

Bawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

If 1516-fl- Pygmy flake knife, chert, dark drab, Lingadabalii 

Cinder Camp, Bellary district. 

If 8790. Worked flake, chert, pale chocolate, Bawalkonda. 

„ 8804. Pygmy flake with file edge, light red chert, Alnlsan 

hill, Baroda. 

1467-6. Do. do. knifo.obeTt, (Uric chocolatis Mn^ti. 

„ lM8-ai- Flake knife of agate with brown ornst, Nagalfidinue, 

Bellary district. 

f» 1515-33. Pygmy flake knife, entire, agate, Lingadahnlli Cimler 

Camp, Bellary. 

19 1457-3. Do. do. oamelian, 2>ule, Moguti, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

99 1457-23. Do. do. do. clark,, Mngati, Adoni, 

Bellary. 

If 8181o Flake, agate, mom^ light brown, Barria, Baroda. 

•9 887I9 Pygmy flake, chalcedony, grey, Bahadurpur, Baroda. 

»« 1888-62. Flake arrow head ? agate, Bamdiirg, Bellary district. 

99 1457-2. ^gmy flake, sharp-pointed, carnelian, pale, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellary. 

99 8189i Flake with file edges, agato, deep red. Barria, Baroda. 

FLATS 13. 

No. 1858-33. Gore, obooolale, chert, HalekotA hill, Bellary. 

It 1410-33. Do. spedUy pinky grey, chert, Kotekallu hill, Adoni, 

Bellary. 
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PLATE 12— MII<. 

'No. 1487-1* Flake, ohei% moHled, brown, Bellagodohal, Bellarj. 

19 8574. Core, cbert, purplish grey, East site, P&tpftd, 

Banganapalle. 

19 8488. Do. chalcedony with heliotrope ornst, East site, 

P&tpfid, Banganapalle State. 

„ 887-80* Do. ohert, dnll light brown, Knpgal, BeUary 

•9 1868-43. Do. agate, brownish, Halekot^ hill,' Bellary. 

99 8088. Triangolar pieroer, bine grey ohaloedony, in the bed 

of the Tapti, Tajpnr, Songad 
talnq, Baroda. 

ft 887-80. Core, ohert, brown banded, Kupgal, Bellary. 

99 SO. Do. ohert, red brown, from under the Teri, Sawyer- 

pnram, Tinnepelly. 

99 8486. Strike-a-light, ohert, double oonrez, radiating flakes, 

Pfttpftd, East site. 

99 8818. Do. do. soraper-shaped, blaok brown, 

Toranikal hill, Kurnod. 

„ 1457-38* Do. nearly oral, ohooolate, ohert, Mngati, 

Adoni, Bellaiy. 

„ 4056. Bonn or graring tool, ohert, Jabalpor. 

,9 8886-e. Core, triple, of shaded orange agate, strong sand blast 

polish, Wasai hill, Baroda. 

,9 8870. Worked flake, ohert, buff, halhert-head shaped. Ep«t 

site, PAtpAd. 


PLATE 18. 


No. 88M. SOTaper, ratli«r hollow faoed, ohwt, reddiah biowa, 

FOtpOd. 

19 

96». 

Do. 

ohert, light yeUowish brown, Bellnmur Bayan 
Gndda, lingsngnr talnq, 
Hyderabad. 

99 

1821. 

Do. 

do. greenish grey, Bndihal, Anantapnr 
district. 

99 

8M6. 

Do. 

do. red, Ambaldi Hill, Damnagar talnq, 
Baroda, Kathiawar. 

99 

8111. 

Do. 

do. ohooolate, Mnohnkota, Tadpatri, Ananta- 
pur distriot. 

19 

1442-46. 

Do. 

ohert, mottled white, east ol Nagaladinne, 
Adoni, Bellary. 

ft 

1442-3!!. 

Do. 

flake, agate, pole, mottled, east of Nagaladinne, 
Adoni, Bellary. 

99 

1259 -• 

Do. 

do. ohaloedony, pale, Kuriknppa, Bellary. 
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PLiATE IS " 

HOo 1442-60. 8cni|)er, flake, agate, brown-banded, eaet of Nagala- 

dinne. Belluy. 

ff 2B05-fl. 8oraper. diglitlj inenired. bhert. red. PfltpSd. 

M 8886o InciurTed ecraper. obert. mottled grey. Umria. Baroda. 

Kathiawar. 

»t 1862-10. Pygmy flake, pieroer. chert, pale ohooolate. Halekote 

hill. Bellaiy. 

»f 1861. Triangular pieroer. honnatito jaeper. red and puple . 

banded. NagaMdoni Fort hill. 
Alnr. Bellaiy. 

>• 8670o Ho- do. ohert. brown red. Babapnr, Amrdl. 

Kathiawar. 

•I 1457-1* l^gmy flake, triangnlar. agate, milky white. Mngati. 

Adoni. Bellaiy. 


PliATE H. 

No. 1515-d3. Pointed flake, arrow-head ? ohert. raw tienna. JUngada- 

halli Cinder Camp. Bellaiy. 
w 8558. Do. oral flake, arrow-head ? thin, chert, red-orange. 

Babapnr. Amreli. Kathiawar, 
tt 1457-30. Do. flake, arrow-head ? agate. Mngati. Adoni talnq. 

Bellaiy. 

4a "Tranchet,’* arroar-head, chert. Sawyerpnram. Tinne- 

velly district. 

•I 3868. Tang of arrow-head ? chert, brown-grey, between Umna 

and Bhard, Amreli, Kathia- 
war. 

f . 2386. Worked flake, one aide flat. Lydian atone, black. PStfAd 

Cache. Banganapalle Slate. 

,» 840a Ho. Roraper ? ohert. chocolate. Patpftd Cache. 

Banganapalle. 

»• 8041. Oral worked flake, acraper ? ohaloedony. dirty brown, 

Sigflm, Sankheda talnq. 
Baroda. 

„ 827-41 * Pointed oral flake, arrow-head ? agate. Knpgal. Bellaiy 

dietriet. 

1457-4. Vygmy flake knife, chert, red ehooolate. Mngall.Utdoni. 

Bellaiy diotriol. 

,. 827-43. Oral flake, soraper ? agate, Knpgal. Bellaiy dielfiel.- 
„ 8258. Oral flake, leaf-shaped, chert, red. Kot. Baroda. 
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PLATE 14^-^eoni. 

No. 2063-61. Pygmy flake, small, graving tool ? ohert^ pinky and 

oreamy, Havaligi hill, 
Anantapor distriot. 

ft 1467-17. Do. small, graving tool? chert, red-brown 

Mngati, Adoni, Bellaxy. 

If 3254- Broad, oval, worked flake, chert? red brown, Lakzora, 

Baroda. 

ff 827-30. Pygmy flake gouge**? obert, ohooolate,, Knpgal, 

Bellary district. 


PLATE 16. 

Oartuos xv stomb. 

No. 1818. Spindle whorl, or button ? purplish slate, Oadigaaum, 

Bellary. 

ff 1518. Linga of steatite, Hurilihaln, Kudligi taluq, Bellary. 
ff 1548. Do. do. do. 

If 3287. ^Mf quartidte, thick, red brown, Mahnri, Baroda. 

>. 2803^1. Incurved scraper of chei t, Pasj[ alia, Banganapalle. 

If 888. Scraper of jasper, pale chocolate, Kurikuppa hill, 

Hospet taluq, Bellary. 

ff 80. Plake saw, chert, brown, in river gravel, Tirupatur, 

Sivaganga, Madura distxiot. 


PLATE 16. 

No. 4048. Die of shelly limestone, dirty white, Tobermota, south- 

east of Dwarka, Kat^war. 

„ 1521. BuU amulet of reddish schist, on Narasimadevemgudda, 

Harpanaballi taluq, Bellaxy. 

.1 3049. Bnll*s head of hard green chlorite schist^ Vyura, 

Waghoria taluq, Baroda. 

If 1641. Human figure in long robe, puiide slate, Angnm, 

Bellaxy. 

1457. Necdc and lip of small bottle of grey steatite ? hill 

fort, south-east of /emmiga- 
num, Bellaiy dxstriot. 

- 8066. Plaque of carved drab sandstone, east of Tadpatri 

temple, Anantapur distriot 
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PLATE 17. 

Bum or riFFiBXR oTorva. 

No* 60* Greooont pendant of whitish ohert, AliMndi hill, 

Baibhnr Doab, Hyderabad 
State. 

«» 81. Steatite bead, brownish grey, Haraligi hill, Ananta- 

pur district. 

,, 14« Small onyx bead, black and white, four-sided, Kala- 

maderur, Anantapur 
distriot. 

M 18. Onyx pimdant, ^^Snlimani bead,*’ Jabalpur. 

»f 10. Lapis lainli bead, small, riidi blue, Maski, Baiohur 

Doab, Hyderabad State. 

„ 18. Do. do. Maski. 

„ 15. Oarbunoie, purplish orimson, KanohikAri site, Bellary 

district. 

I* 06. Sapphire. 

ti 61. Dark amethyst. 

„ 17. Book mystal, double six-sided i>yramid. 

.. 8. Discoid ber^-edged bead, of green quartsite, Halekot6 

hill, Bellary distriot. 

u 48. ‘V’eiy short cylindrieal bead of green quartsite. 

„ 5. Square ourred sided bead of green quartsite, Halekot6 

hiU, Bellary. 

„ 186. ^ hemd of coral?? Alsur tank site, Mysore. 

„ 86. Oarbundie bead, round, rery dark red. 

»» 4. Very short oylindrioal bead of oarnelian. 

H 44. Bed sardonyx (oarnelian). 

M 41. Do. ( do. ), square tabular. 

„ 48, Bed agate, lounge-shaped. 

„ 8. Bed oarnelian, discoid with grooved ra^-s filled with 

white. 

„ 81. Bed agate, round, Kumroj idand, Baroda. 

„ 46, and pinkish agats, barrel diaped. 

»• 80. Os^ agate, nearly oral, Fttpdd, Bangaaapalle. 

n 00. Amethyst, douded, flattish with giooTed ends. 

„ 1, Bed oarnelian, lentioular with short grooved rays 611ed 

with white, Knpgal, Bellary. 

PLATE 18 . 

Ha. 8188 -dl- Bide of vaao, fangmentof vwy fino light red pottery of 

Gxeeh fao^ hell poliehed, 
KU jtia Tappa, Amreli Rant, 
KiAiawar. 
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Vo. 3M8-77. Li»w lid of reddish pottery with iteam holo, seen from 

above, iMf. 

>f 8188-87. Fragment of strongly ribbed rough potteiy, side of a 

chatty ? Isabel oolonr, tliV. 

M aoM. Celt with straight edge, basalt, Ountaknl junction, 

Anantapur district. 

M 1868 i PalflcoUth of oblong shape, of quartzite, Vidapnnahallu, 

•m 

•I 1948. Celt with Teiy poicted butt and deep cutting edge, 

basalt, Yelpumadugu, tM. 

.» 1989. Celt, an edged chip, basalt? Yelpumadugu, thid. 

99 1784 Flake with ground edge, basalt, Budihal hill, $M. 

.. 8676. Oval implement, unfinished, chert, Babapur, Kathiawar. 

' ft 8418. chert, brown, Damnagar, 

Amreli, Kathiawar. 

„ 1798. Worked flake, granite, UraTakonda, Anantapur 

district. 

FLATR 19. 

No. 4107. Armlet of copper, Baragunda Cache, near Qiridih, 

Bengal. 

99 869. Carved steatite object of uncertain use, Holakal hill, 

Mysore. 

8886. ** thumbatono (flaker), Kanja, Yyara taluq, 

Baroda. 

854. Net rinker of pole rteotite, KonofanahoUi, Mymre. 

.. 8305. Hall a ringstone, or mace-bead, basalt, Serula, Songad 

taluq, Baroda. 

3044, Sandstone bowl of ** Oanja ” pipe ? Sigam, Sankheda 

taluq, Baroda. 

„ 858. Pointed dusel, basalt, North Hill, Bellary. 

178, Small iron axe out of a grave, Mogandd, Shovaroy 

hills, Snlem district. 

„ 4108. Large copper a.xe, Baragunda “Cache,” near Giridih. 

99 174. Medium iron axe, Karadiyur, Bhevaroy hills. 

tf 178. Jarelin head of iron, Karadiyur, Shevaroy hills. 

PLATE 20. 

No 4041-17. Foot of small vase, of Greek faoiss, Dhalkania, Amreli, 

Kathiawar. Yery fine polo red 
lottery. 
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PliATE 20—^11/. 


No* 3811-23. Lip of bowl, pole grey pottery, Kankawno, Jetpur, 

Kathiawar. 


M 4041-1. 


» 551. 

„ 2171. 


„ 602. 


Do. pole red, with raised fillet of broad gashes, 
Dhalkania, Amreli, Kathiawar. 

Small adze (neolitMo), second stage, basalt, Kupiznl, 
l^llary district. 

Cnbe of rich red and black banded jasper, a s«dco1ed 
stone from a heap of stones i»n 
a Kurnmbar grave, Tadpntri, 
Anantapnr district. 

Hammer axe, short typo, basalt, Kapgnl, Bellary 
district. 


«i 1530-30. Lip of painted bowl, diagonal trellis, sonth of 9.1111 mile- 
stone, Bellary-Harihar high 
road. 


If 1530-3. Lip of painted bowl, two painted fillets, do. do. 

If 2318* Large core of chert (purple), west of Bangnpunim, 

Kornool district. 

*f 550. Adxe of basalt, second stage, Knpgal, Bellary district. 

.1 2251. Hone of diorite, Bastipad, Knmool district. 


PLATE 21. 

No. 192-K. Female figurine of earthenware, votive offering. Scot- 

forth Estate, Shpvaroy hills, foiiiid 
broken and very brittle. 

If 192- L. • Do. do. do. do. 

Both figarines wear short curls all round their heads and 
high oombs on the top.. Th^ have 
no legs but were perched on cylin- 
drical stands shown u|. Plato 23. 


PLATE 22. 

No. \ Female figurines, Scotforth Estate, 8hevaroy hills, 

ff 198-L. J 

Back yiKw. 


PJfATE 23. 

]2^h! } figurines, stands for. 

„ 231-128. Pottery ]i6dk-iMt» Narnpnr Bangam, Mysore Stele. 
14 
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PLATE 94. 

Ko» 984-A>4. Poliftbtd vtd tmo with oral basa from a Kfummhar 

graye at Talja, Hdalkere 
taloq, Mjtore. 

PLATE 36. 

NOt 984-A-6. Vase with flat baae^ red, half polished, from a gxaTe in 

a Eiirmnbar ring at Talja, 
Holalkere talnq, Mysore. 

„ 964-A-3. Blaok and red polished lotah-shaped funereal urn with 

burnt human bones and one 
incisor tooth, ihid. 

PLATE 26. 

No. 9605-32. Milk bowl with spout lip from the eastern site at 

Pdtpftd, Banganapalle State, 
Kurnool district. Bed poli- 
shed, painted with narrow 
purplish lines below the 
outer edge of the lip near the 
spout which did not appear 
in the negatire. 

PLATE 27. 

No. 1565-39. Neck and lip of large highly decorated vessel, red. 

„ 1665-70. Do. do. do. vessel^ with 

medallion. 

Both from Malyam, Bayadrug talnq, Bellary district. 

PLATE 26. 

No. 1565-62. Lip and neck of vessel seen from above (rids |^te 27) 

from Malyam, ^yadmg 
talnq, Beliaxy district. 

PLATE 28-a. 

Mo. 1565-60. Side of chatty with leaf pattern from Malyam, Baya- 
drug taluk, Bellary district. 

(The white spot on the right hand leaf is not part of the 
pattern but ia due to a small 
flaw in the negative.) 
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PIJITE 29. 

No. 1565-129. Bowl with steep flange at base of side and four 

grooves below lip outside, black 
rough ware. 

If 1565-4-a. Do. two-fifths of whole, with three condiment cells on 

lip, black rough ware. 

M 1565*77. Do. lip and side of, small, lip left barred on outer 

edge, faint right-barred fillet 
lower down over two impressed 
leaves. Colour doll red. 

I. 1565*78. Melon-bowl with sloping lip, with one groove, fillet of 

faint Vandykes below corded 
edge. Colour light red, slightly 
inorusted. 

IS 1565-73. Do. lip and neck, light red, half-polished, 

narrow flat-topped lip with left- 
barred fillet to outer edge of lip. 
Four small grooves on neck. 

All from Malyam, Bayadrug taluk, Bellaij district. 


PLATE 30. 

No. 2055*1* Side of small ** adipu ’* or portable hearth, painted red, 

with raised fillet of finger tip 
impressiouB low down on outer 
side; east of Tadpatri temple, 
Anantapur district. 

I, 234*113. Shallow bowl, red and black, high polish outside, black 

inside. Narsipur Sangam, 
Mysore. 

„ 234-125. Binged cup, or lotah; a sacrificial vessel? red, tW. 

I. 234-90. Lotah, small, steep-sided, wide month, ibid. 

M 252-87. Flanged bowl, red. West Hill, French Books, Mysore. 

„ 284-109. Lotah, black, polished, Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

„ 884-30. Side of bowl, wrinkle pattern, black and brown, polished, 

Narsipur Sgngam. 

284-113. ** Finger bowl,” Uaok and red, polished, tW. 

i» 234-80. Side of vcssd with ” reeded ’’fillet on bulge, ibid. 


PLATE 81. 

No. 8788-104. Side of vessel with dsq^y impressed fillet of large 

vi^ykss^ Maeki, Baidhm r 
Boab, Hyderabad. 

14-a 
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LIST OV PLATES^ 


FXiATB 3t>»>00fi/. 

VOm 8808-1 •' Chatty, raiall, aide of, with two fiUeto of impressed yertical 

barlets, Yellatnr, Cnddapah 
district. 

99 , 8056-26. Side of 7essel with three fillets, east of Tadpatri, Aoanta- 

pur district. 

» 8488-98. Base of vase of pale red ware with greek faoiea, Khijria 

Tappa, Damnagar talnq, 

Baroda, Kathiawar. 

8808-18. Part of lotah filled with toddy-makera’ chonam, Yella- 

tar, Cuddapah district. 

99 3011-89. Disc of light brown ware with shallow central depres- 

iiioDs on both sides, old site, 
Kankawao, Jetpnr State, 
Kathiawar. 


PLATE 32. 

Vo* 886B-66. lap of bowl, with fillet of pitlets on top, Bastipad, 

Kurnool district. 

„ 1580-46. Do. and neck of yase, red brown painted and polished, 

OAth mile site, Bellary* 
Harihar road. 

ft 8808-Z-l. Lip of broad bowl, with wayed lower rim, MnniUayari- 

palli, Cuddapah district. 

ft 1516-90. Do. do. with three horisontal grooves, 

coarse silveiy grey ware, 
Lingadaballi Cinder Camp, 
Bellary district. 

„ 884-44. Do. melon bowl, with three big grooves on top and 

fillet of finger tip impressions 
on shoidder, Narsipnr 
Saogam, Mysore. 

•f 1588-A. Lip of broad bowl, with opposite doping gashes, Kiln- 

vanji, Harpanahalli taluq, 
Bellaiy. 

M 887-F. Do. bowl with waved daw fillet at lower edge. 

Knpgal, Bdlaiy. 

ff 859^67. Do. steep-sided bowl with raised fillet of X crosses. 

West. Hill, Frendh Bocks, 
Mysore. 

,9 8166-a* l>o. steep-sided bowl, with fillet of pitleto vertioally 

arranged, Barria, Baroda 
State. 
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PLATE 33. 

• 

No. 2868-&« Lip uf liiTgc bowl with 6ngor-tip markii on rim, 

Wnttugalln, Raiobnr Doub, 
Hyderabad. 

ft 2630-49. Do. do. with raided twitohed filled' on 

tops Kotegallu, Lingsngur, 
Hyderabad. 

>f 3911-21. Thick lip of large bowl of coarse bath-briok w'are, 

)^»ainted red-brown extorn- 
iilly, Kiuikuwao, Jetpnr 
State, Kathiawar. 

f* 1565-8 1-A. Lip and neck of small chatty, bright, red polished; 

faint left barred fillet, 
Malyam, Bellary district. 

•• 2886-89 «. Bowl with ez-cunred^lip, brown red polished, with low 

ronnded fillet aboTe angular 
bulge, old site in Hydera- 
bad State on left bank of 
Tnngabhodra. 

PLATE 34. 

No. 2872-2. Top of U]) of melon bowl with three drelee of pitlets, 

pale red, polished, earthen- 
ware, Bawalkonda. 

if 2203-8. Do. do. red painted, two grooTes and 

fillet of short Teitioal barlets 
on top» Yollatnr, Gaddapah. 

„ 220 3 Z-6. Top of lip melon bowl with two grooves, divided by 

plain band, fiUet of left sloping barlets 
below lip, Y6ilatnr,Ciiddapah distriot. 

,, 2258-77. Side of lip of bowl, fillet of npright oord marks, 

Bastipad, Knmool distriot. 

M 1566-40. Side spont, very low cone of rough red earthenware, 

Malyam, Bellory district. 

,t 1845-2- 2!aU neck of small bottle red rongh earthen ware, Sana-^ 

Tosapnram Cinder Ghmp, BoUary district. 

1432 a. Fragment of very small blaok vess^ with two mouths, 
Sngnra, Bdlaiy distriot. 

,, 1429-70. Inner riopo of ^^^Mlarge bowl, Sanganakalln, Bellary 

18^6- Idp and nook of bowl with orotdh-ohaped lip^ Malyam, 
Bellary distriot. 

„ 288-8. Bead, terracotta, part of **Oat’B madia” toy, Banvali, 

Ohennnpatna, Mysore. 
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inr OF FLATBI. 


PliATE 34 €ont* 

VOo 284-63- liip and neok of bowl witk upward olaw fillet below 

lip, Ugkt red, Naieipur Sangam, 
Mysore. 

»» 201-e, Part of bead ? a Oat’s cradle ” toy, old site east of 

SriniTaspnr, Mysore. 

i» 857-d. Fragment of grey earthenware with deep festoon, Kal- 

dorga hill, Tarikere talnq, Mysoie. 


PL4TB 86. 

No> 2070 -a- Side of vessel with roped fillet, east of Bogasamudram, 

Anantapur district. 

«f 2055-4- And neok of bowl with plain fillet on neok, site east 

of Tadpatri temple, Anantapur district. 

,9 2055-30. Circular dish with an inner vertical flange, ibid. 

99 2055-33. Side of chatty with two fillets of bipionate impressions, 

one left, one right sloping, ibid. 

,9 252-46. Lip of small bowl, red polished, thin excurved lip, 

West Hill, French Rooks, Mysore. 

M 2055-31. Side of chatty with two fillets of herring bone pattern 

impressions, site east of Tadpatri 
temple, Anantapur district. 

2605-33. Half of thick lens of red polished earthenware of 
uncertain use, eastern site, Patpad, 
Bangauapalle. 

„ 2605-38. Side of large chatty, painted, black stripes on red, 

ibid, 

252-32. Lip and neok of red bowl, West Hill, French Rooks, 
Mysore. 


PLATE 86. 

No. 2258-73. Fragment of side of bowl of grey oolonr festooned with 

fillet, Bastipad, Kumool district. 

99 2055-16- Medallion on side of vessel, red, polished, east of 

Tadpatri temple, Anantapur. 

„ 257-tf- Idp and nedk of vessel with sig-aag fillet above fillet 

of keyhole pattern, Kaldmga hill, 
Mysore. 

„ 18I5-4* Side of veeeM with m vertical groovee, coarse, grey 

ware, Sanavaeapuram Oinder camp, 
BMlary dietriet. 
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PIjAXG 36' • 

NOi 858-62. Side of Teeiel' .rith two modallioiiB, showing oross with 

four dots inside a oirde, below a raised 
fillet. West HiU, French Books, 
Mysore. Prcmably a Swastika. 

M 808-38. Do. with fillet of diagonal grating above fillet 

of double dot verticals, site east of 
Srinivaspur, Kolar, Mysore. 

9f 1460-A. Do. with painted diagonal grating, south end 

of Halwi hill, Bellary district. 

M 8055-68. Side of bowl with painted diagonal grating, east of 

Tadpatri temple, Anantapnr. 

»f 880-13. Do. with painted radiating ladders of hori- 

sontal stripes, Holakal hill, Mysore. 

n 1456-10. Side of vessel with two dots and circlo medallions 

between raised rounded fillets, colour 
red-brown, west of Tower Rock, Pet6, 
Adoni taluk, Bellary. 

„ 388-7. Do. with painted shield of square grating. 

North Hill, Bellary. 

ft 8808-Z-63. Do. with three wavy fillets in grooves, 

Mandlavaripalli, Cuddapah district. 


PLATE 37. 

No. 887*1* Lip and neck of bowl with down turned claw pattern, 

bdow lip, old site Bellagoduhal, 
Bellary district. 

,» 1437-28-a. Steep sided boad with broad raiserl fillet on bulge j 

Bellagoduhal, Bellai>'. 

I, 1665-7. Side of circular dish with fillet of loft sloping barlets, 

Malyam, Bellary district. 

,1 1566-161. Do. or fiango handle of vessel seen from above, dark 

grey, Malyam, Bellary district. 

„ 3400-a. Do. of vessel with impressed pellet pattern, old site, 

AmroU Tappa, Baroda. 

444-4. Side of vessel with tall sig-iag pattern, Fort Hill, 

Bellary. 

M 884-62. Lip of m^on bowl with leal pattern on top of lip, light 

red, Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

.t 848-c. Side of vessel with hole for rope handle, Budikanama, 

Bellavy district. 

„ 884* Figurine of animal, a votive offering, nooe, one bom and 

lege broken off, Kapgal,BeiUi7 
district. 
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i.in' or FLATKa. 


riiATK Vi—roMt. 

NOi 2B0B-4* hoDnatite jasper, rather mde. Paepalla, 

^nganapallc. 

•0 2788*86. Hat-nm (?) part of ri^ht jamb of door, Mnski. Baichar 

Doab, Hyderabad. 

M 15S8-". Belted hammer of granite^ let stage, broken, llosahalli, 

Kudligi tolnq, Bellary. 

ar 3428. Belted hammer of gabbro^ badly broken, bnt polished 

surface remains in the belt and 
on the face. The cross beloa- 
the figure indicates the position 
of the belt which would not 
show unless placed Teitically. 
Ruparati, Damnagnr talnq, 
Amreli Prant, Baro^, Kathia- 
war. 


P1jAT£ 36. 


No. 200-3. 

a, 8081-^. 


Fragment of side of roso Teasel ? Oiej brown, Holakal 
kill, Mysore. 

Snuill saucer, a lamp? Grc^, rough, earlihenware, 
Wadeli, Baioda. 


388-13. Tuyi^re, unused, grey and light red. North Hill, Bellary. 
,, 1488-3. Lip and nepk of bottle, grey ware. 

8088-^- Sideof chatty, pale grey, Kujadpura Loess hill, Baroda. 
„ 284-105. Conical lid of vessel, Narsipur Sangam, Mysore. 

,f 234-106. Spout of ve s s el, red, half polished ware with impres- 
sions round, base^ Narsipur 
Sangam, Mysore. 

M 8246-L Figurine of bull with two garlands round its neok, 

Mahuri, Baroda. 


» 234 - 108 . 

n 444-36. 

. 1863^1. 

.. 1S80-S. 

„ 1518e. 

„ 287-39. 


Neok of blaok bottle with leaves on flange, Neiripur 
Sangam, Mysore. 

Curved epout of vessel, hlaok and light brown, poli- 
shed, Belleiy Fort Hill. 

Flango handle of vessel, coarse Uabk ware. South 
Hfll, HaUkotfi, Bellary. 

Side of vessel with acute bulge showing impressed 
pattern, Kandiikeri,' Belleiy. 

Conical lid of vessel of earthenware^ Sindavallam. 
Bellary. 

Lid of vessel, Fhudera, Baroda. 

Side of deep bowl with veruoel nicks, Inksham- 
pnra lord, Mjmare» 
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VLATE 

MOm of veMd, Frtpftd, BoagAiiaimllo. 

n 1213-lS- Tongae of idol, probably Kali, Oodiganiira, Bellarj. 


PLATE 39. 

Ho. Small nngie wiidc lamp, red, entire (a small Saw in 

photograph makes it look 
broken) West Hill, French 
Rocks, Mysore. 

t. 2208-16.0. Shoulder and nock of cimtty, |mlr red, polished, 

Yolliiiar, Cuddapah. 

„ 2BB0-S. Jar, red, half xmUshed, old site on the left bank of 

Tnngabhadra, Hyderabad 
State. 

99 1487-36. Shoulder of Tesael, blaek over red, with large fillet of 

Vandykes, Bellagodnhal, 
Bellaiy. 

„ SOOull. Side of ehatty, rod, raised fillet of small finger-tipB, 

Holakal hill, Mysore. 

f. 284-79. Do. with highly raised fillet of thumb im 

pressions, Naisipnr Sangam. 
Mysore. 

II 1580-6. Lip of grey bowl with Jiigh fillet of finger nail prints, 

Niluvanji, Haipanaballi taluq, 
Bellaiy. 

.fi 331S-0. Lix» of laigo bowl of black earthenware from the bed of 

a brackish stream at Vasravi, 
Yelaoha taluq, Baroda. 

„ 1580-f^- 7^0- biisiu, grey ware with twitched thumb- nail 

marks on top, old site dose to 
Kanohikeri, Bellary. 

PLATE 40. 

Bbass. 

Ho. 79-^ ^ 6. TerruKetta, Gadivada, Kistna district. 

•I 184. Largo spherical light brown with three equatorial 

lineal grooves. 

99 107. Blaok paste, north of Bellagnppa, Bellary distriot. 

M 140. Torban, deep gieer. glass. 

,, 78-#. .Bieonioal, ringed teira-oatta, Gadivada, Kistna distriet. 

H IML Bine cylinder, Petd Tower rook, Bellaiy disIrM. 
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iiiftr m fLA? 


PLATB 40— MNl. 

No. 111. TwbanHdiapipdtnorihof BoUaguppOp Bdloiydulriol. 

f» 110. l>oiible erimaoiiglaM^ilul. 

». 178. Ojlinder, glata, oral, opponta H a mp aaa g am, Hyde* 

i»bi^ 

ft 168. Turban, glaaa, Tallabipar. 

9 , 167. Cylindar, glaai, Ghatta fori, Ouddapah diauiot 

99 106. Globural glaaa, north of Balli^ppa, Ballaiy diatriot. 

99 188. pylinder, green paate, PaM Tower rook aito^ BeUair 

diatriot. 

99 186. 8pindle-ohaped,teinm)otlaiOiieofa aat, Angum, BeUaij. 

99 154. Polyhedral, rioh bine, glaaa, Malyam. 

99 166. Turban, glaaa, Bdlaguppa, Bellary. 

„ 14I. Turban, green, paate. 

99 188. Glaaa, blue imitation onyx. 

99 170. Qylindor, bright y^ow. 

99 lOO. Polyhedral, paate, Anguru, Ballary. 

99 ITS. Globular, tmnoatad enda, paate, Yallabhipur. 

,9 118. cylinder, red, paate, Malyam. 

tr 187. Paate, Molanal hiU, Myaore. 

99 141. Turban, paate, Yemala, Ouddapah diatriot. 

99 180. Small oylindrioal black paate, Malyam. 

99 01. Shell, Pel6 Tower rook, Bdlaiy. 

99 88. l>o. Bellaiy Fort HOL 

,, ? Ohank ahell bead, barrel-aliaped. 


PLATB 4h 

Shbix uaxu Ai omnamirr. 

No. 3488-0. Bangle. Ruparati. 

9. 8688.H4. Section of a bangle, AmbaTalK aite. 

99 8810^1.^ Turbo ahell, old aite at Mahori on the Sabarmati, 

Baroda. 

99 1518-9. Bangle, with doraal ridge, oaat of Hampaaagara, 

Ballaiy diatriot 

9 * 1618-6- 1^« Hampaaagara, Ballaiy diatriot 

99 1518-6* do. do. 

99 1518-9. Paludina diell bead, Hampaaagaraj Brilaiy diatrict. 

99 8788-1* Batioa riiellpendaat, Maaki, Hyderabad. 

•9 8408-9 Nerita dieU, bead made by grinding a bole in the 

babk, YaUabipur, Kathiawar. 

1450-13. Oowria baad. Tower Bodi aite PM| Ballary diatikt. 


99 
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PLATE 41— 

No. MIO-S > Troohns shdl bend, made by grinding boles in its sides, 

Oamnagar, Kathiawar. 

•f 8810-8. Bent bangle, old site at Mabnri, Baroda. 

»» 8t08-6. Diao, with cnshion, Vallabipur, Kathiawar. 

It 8488-8- Bangle, Yallabipnr, Kathiawar. 

It 8810-8. Small oarred finial, old site at Mahuri, Baroda. 

•I 9788-3. Diso of shell, a onrrenoy token ? . Maski, Hydeiabad. 

»• 984-129. Left Talre of large Vkio made into a pendant with 

small perforation of nmbo and large 
oironlu hole gronnd in the side, 
Narsipnr Sangam, Mysore. 

PLATE 42. 


BaVOLKS op OBAHK BRSKr.. 

No. 8488^3- Bangle for a child, broad, ruins of Vallabipur, 

Kathiawar. 


If 

8188-44. 

Do. 

broad, reiy large, oblique, ibid. 

If 

8186-43. 

Do. 

groore, t'M. 

If 

8488-69. 

Do. 

narrow, iM. 

It 

8488-19. 

Do. 

with two dorsal groores, ihd. 

1 1 

8488-18. 

Do. 

narrow, withoarred umbo in shape of a shell, 
ibid. 

tl 

8488-7. 

Do. 

elaborately oarred, ibid. 

1* 

84884. 

Do. 

top half, ibid. 

If 

8488-11. 

Do. 

fon-pattero, ibid. 

11 

8488-19. 

Do. 

with diagonal bar pattern, ibid. 

If 

8615-1. 

Do. 

medium, Babapur, Kathiawar. 

II 

8888-8. 

Do. 

narrow, Kathiawar. 

If 

3810-e. 

Do. 

rather broad, elaborately oarred pattern, 
Mahuri, Gujarat. 

If 

8810-7. 

Do. 

do. do. ibid^ 

II 

8066-6. 

Do. 

tall rig-Bag pattern, Kamrq on the Tapti, 
Bsi^a State. 

If 

1516-B. Do. large rounded ground groore^ Sindarallam, 

Bellary. 

PLATE 43. 

BaHOUES of OBAn SHITA. 

All from the old site at AmbapsUi near Amrrii, Kathiawar. 


Bangle, think, Tory obUqne, tssselated. 

»* 

801843. 

Do. 

medium broad, oarred. 
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LlfT OF PJ^ATKS. 


PLATE 4S— 
Ho* 3829-06- Bangle umbo elaborate. 


»f 


Bo. 

medinm carved, nmbo and oioos grooves 

ft 

mn*i. 

Bo. 

large thin, curved nmbo. 

ft 

9tn*4- 

Do. 

do. deep, curved bacik. 

ft 

a8B-t7- 

Bo. 

fignro of a shell. 

ft 

aa»45. 

Do. 

left-doping groove along back. 

ft 

aon^ 

Do. 

broad, with five shallow grooves. 

tt 

aeif-M. 

Do. 

outer odges sorrated. 

M 

880-43. 

Do. 

do. do. 

ft 

880-46. 

Du. 

back with diagonal grating. 

ff 

880-44. 

reiy oblique two narrow grooves. 

r* 

860-60. 

Do. 

oblique, back, decorated. 

ft 

88»47. 

Do. 

very narrow, badk dentioulated. 

If 

88Bfr4t. 

Do. 

narrow, badr lobated. 

if 

868>«- 

Do. 

domal groove, baby’s sise. 


PLATE 44. 
GliAte BAHOUSS. 


No. 

47. 

Bangle, streaky, Bastipad, Kumool. 

ff 

108. 

Do. 

with left sloping barlets on back. 

ff 

18. 

Do. 

slender, yellow glass, Kotekalln, Belliiry. 

ff 

0. 

Do. 

do. green, Rawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

If 

81. 

Do. 

deep ^reen over light green paste, Malyam, 
Bellaiy. 

ff 

78. 

Do. 

yellow glass, Bayadrug. 

•• 

58. 

D>. 

light on dtron, Tsannagundla Drug. 

ff 

16. 

Do. 

dorsal yellow band between light red comer 
bands, Murigudda. 

ff 

1. 

Do. 

with dorsal groove, Toraimgallu, Bellary. 

ff 

84. 

Do. 

light red, on citron, Kotekallu Dmg, Bellary. 

ff 

96. 

Do. 

do. with yellow stripe, Kotekallu Drug. 

ff 

' 5a 

Do. 

Tsannagundla Drag.^Kuruool. 

tf 

74. 

Do. 

dorsal groove, south of Hurilihala, Bellary. 

ff 

loa 

Do. 

dorsal groove, north of Bdlagnppa, Bellary. 

ff 

70. 

Do. 

broad, hollow back, blue, Anguru. 

ff 

aa 

Do. 

do. broad hollow hack, eapgroen. Tower Book, 
Fet6, Bellary. 

ff 

85. 

Do. 

coiled, yellow, Malyam mounds, Bellary. 
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PLATE 44— 

No- 127. Bangle, light green glass, Qnettn, Balnohistan. 

»» 128* Bo. do. ibidm 

ft 17. Do. honey brown with yellow enamel si>ot, Kotekalln 

Dmg, Bellary. 


PLATE 45. 

QlASS BANOL88. 

No. 128. Brown crested, Patpad, Banganapalle. 

„ 70. Thin, blue. Angora, Bellary. 

II 2B. Orange dorsal line, with yellow crestings, north of Bella- 

guppa, B€llary. 

If 100. Do. ibid. 

77. Three opal shields on yellow body, Malyam, Bellar^'. 

II 101. Light greenish bine, BMlagnppa, Rellnry. 

„ 73. Black with ; yellow corner lines, JerramaUa, Bellary. 

„ 27. Do. do. Kotekallu, Bellary. 

1 f 72- Polo glass, with orange corner lines and yellow medium line 

on back. South Foot, JerramaUa, 
Bellary. 

I, 80. Deep flesh colour, Malyam, Bellary. 

„ 36. Light blue, with yellow bands, Tower Rook, Pet6, Bellary. 

•1 78. Green dorsal band on yellow body, Malyam, Bellary. 

„ 44.* Twisted yellow and green ridge, Tow'er Rock, Petd, Bellary. 

,, 70. Pale blue band, Malyam, Bellary. 

If 3. Green body with yellow edges, Maski, Hyderabad. 

«, 2m Do. do. ibid. 

„ 8. Oitron green, with yellow, Rawalkonda, Hyderabad. 

„ 5, Hon^ yellow wilh chrome yellow, tVd. 


PLATE 46. 

No. 74. Bone pendant from snbmeiged forest at Iralimnkkam, 

Ramnad SSamindari, Madura district, 
f > 108-s- One of a pair of thorns of Aweia laironum, a possible 

arrow head, Mallapnram,' Salem 
district. 

„ 347, Bono chisel, a poUsher? Halakondi, Bellary. 
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LIST OF FIAIU. 


PLATE 46— «oii^ 

No. 262. Bronte disc for lobe of ear, iron age, out of a grare 

at Banwali, CLennapatna, Mysore 
State. 

» 3315-^. 1^0 of enamelled fayenoe. YasraTi, Velaoha taluk, 

Baroda. 

„ 2B0-2. Perforated disc of dark brown stone, Holakal hill, Mysore. 

ft SSl-f’. Yery small toy chatty, handmade, blaok, west of 

Somnathpur temple, Mysore. 

444-6. Earthenware cone, a phallus? or a piece in some 
game, Fort Hill, Bellary. 


PLATE 47. 

No. 266. Fragment of impressed pottery, the race-course, Bangalore, 
t, 2739. Fragment of carved bone rod, west of Maski, Hyderabad. 
„ 265. Fragment of pottery, with impressed pattern, the race- 

course, Bangalore. 

(Figures rather enlarged.) 


PLATE 48. 

No. 3044-e* Square hammer of Song^r sandstone, Sigftm, Baroda 

State. 

,t 2034-^- Mealing stone, pale granite, biconvex oval, Felpuma. 

dugu hill, Anantapur district: 

„ 2899. Square hammer, diorite, Gokak, Belgaum district. 

M 3067. Hound hammer of calc areous pudding stone, Galha, 

Kamrej taluk., Baroda State. 

y. 2055-68. Crateriform bowl, coarse, red, east of Tadp itii temple, 

Anantapur district. 

ft 1446. Mallet of diorite, south-west of Nagaladinne, Bellary 

district. 


PLATE 49. 

Iron implements found in buried vessels in thePatpAd 
cache, Banganapalle State, Kurnool district. 

No. 2605-61. Arrow head of iron, two barbed. 

2e05-«8- Nail trimmer. 

.. 2fn.va-i. Arrow head, two barbed. 
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No. 8805-60* Leaf-Bhaped arrow head. 
Bf 8805-66* Spud*head. 
ft 8805-68. Leal-ehap^ arrow head. 


PLATE 60 . 

From an iron age burying place at Kil Mondambadi near 
the top of the new ghat np the Bheyaroy hills, Salem 
distriot. The implementa came out of a bnrial place. 

No. 198-s- Javelin head, with tang. 

If 198-e* Large iron azo. 

If 198-d^* Javelin head, with tang. 


PLATE 61 . 

No. 176. Spear-head from an old grave at Karadiur, Shavaroy hills, 

S^alem district. 

II 192~c, Short sword. From an iron age bnrying place at Kil 
I Mondambadi near the top of the new 
II 198-6* Billhook and ; ghat up the Shevaroy hills. The imple- 
handle, in one piece. J ments came out of a burial place. 


PLATE 62 . 


No. 1401. 


II 

II 

II 


658. 

649. 

1408. 

1122 . 


Large scraper of basalt, old site, Sanganakallu, near 

Bellary. 

Circular do. Enpgal, near Bellary. 

Scraper, typical shape, basalt, Knpgal, near Bellary. 
Celt, five joint planes old site, Sanganakallu, near BeUaiy, 
Half of a stone vessel of diorite, Gadiganum, Bellaiy 

district. 


II 2367. Pestle 1 both of diorite, found together in the PatpOd 
•I 83n. Mortar J cache, Banganapalle State. 

If 4054. Large core, made of flint, probably from Uohii, Sind. 

II 428. Goldsmith’s anvil, qrenite, Bellaiy Fort Hill. 

II 2858-46* Middle part of pottery hearth, coarse red, old site, 

Bastipad, Kurnool district. 

If 4085. Mace head, brown sandstone, Bewah State. 

«f 8806-12* Selected stone, a natural wedge of quartsite, Pas- 

paUa, Banganapalle State, Knmool 
district. 
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LIST OF PLATKS. 


PLATE 53. 

No« 2BBB-6. Painted bowl, out of a grave in the Hyderabad territoiy 

on the left bank of the Tnngabhadra, 
opposite to Hampasagara. It had 
been washed out of the grave, a low 
tumulus, by a heavy flood shortly 
before 1 found it. 


PLATE 54. 

No. 2B88-1 Mouth end neck of bottle, pale red earthenware, old site 

in Hyderabad territory, opposite 
Hampasagara. 

9 , 257-/- Lip and neck of chatty vase, black and red, Mysore 

State. 

I, 2734-1- Side or internal?) handle of vessel, earthenware, fawn 

and grey, Anandagal, Hyderabad. 

ft 13SS-<(- Bowl, coarse, browu drab, earthenwnie, Hospet hill, 

Alur taluq, Bellary. 

99 234*107. Neck of bottle of drab rough earthenware, Narsipiir 

Sangam, Mysore. 


PLATE 65. 

No.2B0S-> Bowl-dish, of black and red, mottled, polished ware, 

resting on a ringstand. 

• .9 2605-tt- A ringstand of red ware. 

Both from the cache at Pntpftd, Banganapallo State, 
Kurnool district. 


PLAl'E 66. 

No. 200S-d. Tase, flower pot type, black and red, polished. 

9, 2805-#. Vase with narrow lip. 

Both from the cache at Pa^ftd, Banganapalle State, 
Kumool district. 

PLATE 67. 

No. 2335-a. Fragment of chatty brown in colour, with linear incised 

pattern, from the South HiU at 
Tsanugondla, Kumool district. 
Other parts of this chatty axe figured in plate 58. 
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PLATE 68. 

ffo. 2335-<r- Neck and shoulder ol chatty figured in plate 67 from 

Tsanngondla, Kurnool district. 


PLATE 58. 

2783-100. Melon-shaped bowl, with fillet of raspboiTj ornament 

from the old site, west of Blaski, 
Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 60. 

Ho. 2633.1. <* Ronkranion,” ball’s skollv grey earthenware, Bellamnr 

Eayan Oadda, Hyderabad State. 

•I 2633-2< Hoable stopper of dark blackish earthenware, a belted 

hammer in shape, Rellamur Eayan 
Qndda, Hyderabad State. 


PLATE 61. 

No. 483. Large oelt in second stage, basalt, Kupgal (hill), Bellary 

district. 


PLATE 62. 

No. 1463^. Neolithic celt-polishing grooTe worked into solid granite 
on the surface of a great rook east of Helalagundi, 
24t miles N.N.E. of Bellary, one of a series of 48 
grooves. 


PLATE 68. 

No. 8806-O. Side of a vessel with short spout, of deep red 
polished earthenware, from an abandoned oopper 
mine in the valley of the Kistna, Hyderabad State. 
n 1211^1« Handle of a vessel grej earthenware from the old 
neolithio site at Gadiganom, Bellaxy, 


PLATE 64. 

Vo. 8B87«7. Blephaat-shapod funereal vase from the left bank of the 

Tn^hi^ 



LICT OW P1.ATB1. 


Diagram aeotion of right bank of the Sabarmati riTer. Gujarat, 
to face page 16. 


Sketch of axe used for catting laterite at Kottayam in •Travan - 
core, to face page 63. 


Out to explain possible shafting of palmolithio spear-head. 
Addendum No.‘lY. 


Map. in pocket. 
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PA#K 

AcBcift thorni, arrow-heads 21 

AdipOs, or portable luiarths of earthenware (Taasil) 70,100, 117 

^2onio tinting of implements, dne to weather action 1ft 

Agate, a material for sorapers. flakes and pygmj flakes, etc. ... ... 21 

Akkadia Mota, Amreli prant, Kathiawar, cores and flakes l-iS 

Alicoor bills, a centra of the palasolithio folk 10 

AHsandi hill, Raiohnr Doab, Hyderabad, neolithic flakes and pendant 12ft 

Alluvium, Old, Gnndlaksmms, only yielded hnman roinains ... ... 7,8 

A mason stone, selected stones, from granite veins in bed of the 

Babarmati river ... 142, 143 

Ambsildi hill, Kathiawar, flnds on 147 

AmbavNlli, old site on right bank of the Tepi, Amreli prant* Kathiawar. 149 

Amreli, town and prant, Baroda State, Kathiawar 140 

Amruli, Sankheda taluq, Baroda prant, Gujarat ... ... 137 

Amulet ... 00 

Analysis of cinder from Wandalli camp ... 05 

Anandagal, Raiohur Doab, neolithic site, on and west of hill ... 124 

Auantapur town, site west of 106 

Auguru, old site at, Hadsgalli taluq, Bellary .. 25 

Animals, domestio, what traces of, have been found ... 2 

Anvil of diorite, Kerehal 128 

Archery, neolithic, remarkable want of evidence of the existence of 22 

Arcot, North, pslcoolithio and neolithic flnds nameroue 108 

Arkonam jnnotlon, North Aroot, palaooliths in lateritio gravels, north. 

west and north of ... 108 

Armlet, of copper, Baragnnda oaohe, near Oiridih, Bengal 184 

Arrow-head, of chert., tang 151 

Arrow-heads made of thome ... ... ... ... 21 

Arrow -heade of hard wood need on the West Coast 22 

Anow-hoeds of iron ... ... 118 

Arrow-heads of staghorn, poisoned errow-heads of the Eig-Yeda ... 163 

Artifacts, neolithic, great variety off In different eites 20 

Atgalla hill, Ceylon, neolithic And on ... 185 

Atriputti, Madura d?striot, Kurumbar ring of gneiss and laterite blocks. 5ft 

Attrampakkam, Chingleput district, palsoolithio centre lOB 

Aviyur, Madura 52 

Axe-hammers 80, 180 

Axe-head of copper, its patina 164 

Axes, oeremonial, or toy, neolithio 188 

Axes, Gadiganum type, prototype of early iron axe 18, 89 

Axes, iron, for cutting laterite 83,184 

Axes, palsoolithio; several types 9 


Babapnr, Amreli fnaat, neolithio flnds at 149 

Badanahaiti bill, Bellary taluq • • 78 

Hmtylio tablea of offering 138 

Bahadnrpnr, Baroda 136 

16 
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BaUi Bomi oaTes in Liguria, painted hnmaa bonea in the ... 24 

Banda, Central India 160 

Bangalore 78 

Banganapalle State, Knmool 118 

Bangle, bronw 186 

Bangles 164 

Banpnra, Baroda, animal figarinee 146 

Bantanur, Snrapur, Hyderabad ... ... ... 188 

BanTali, Ghennapatna, Myeore, dnde in graTO at 32 

Baragnnda copper mine (oaobe of implementa) ... 164 

Bardoli, Baroda 140 

Bargnr hUl, Salem, implementa, mde neolitbie, on trap dyke 68 

Baroda State, Oojarat, physiography 136 

Do. Kathiawar do. 146 

Barria on the Watrak, Baroda, great 6nd of flne oores 140 

Basalt and other trappean rooks, as material for neolithio implements 62 

Basement oonglomerates, in the Dharwar system 76 

Basio trap, the laTonrite material for neolithio oelts, etc. 17 

Basins, worn in rooks by mealing, Bndihal, Lattaearamn 97, 98 

Bastipad, Knmool ... 117 

Bata. in Indian oaveii ... ... 119 

Bead, amethyst ... ' 164 

Do. lapis lasnli 128, 164 

Do* onyx 164 

Do* sardonyx 164 

Beads, ohank and other sheila 156 

Beder Bellagal, west of Bellary, palodoUths 77 

Belganm district *. 184 

Bell, Montgomery, Oxford, his eoliths and paheolitbs 14 

Bellaguppa, Bayodiiig tainq, Bellazy district ' 32 

Bellary district, palmblitha found in 77, 78 

Do. North hiU (Naoe hill) 80 

Do. Nort hill ... ••• *.. *.. ... ... ... ... 81 

Belloinnr Bayan Gndda, Raiohnr Doab, Hyderabad 122 

Belted hammers ... 86, 147 

BennihallariTer, Dharwar distriot 130 

Billa Snrgam bone cares, Knmool, discorered l^ Captain Newuold ... 118 

Do. cares, bonea gnawed by poronpineB 119 

Do. cares exoarated by Lt. H. B. Foote, B. A 118 

Do. cares, potteiy and artifacts from 118 

Bill-hook, iron age, Kil Mondambadi, Bheraroy Hills 62 

Birmangala, Mysore 67 

Black soil plains, dominated by castellated granite hills in Deccan ... 27 

Blnnford, II* F., r.B.s., made no prehistoric 6ndB in Tribhinopoly district 66 

Do. W. T., &L.D., r.a.B., palsBolitha at Kognndla, Oodtrari district 9 

Bodeli, Baroda 144 

Bodinayakannr, Madura district, iron age grares at 68 

Bogaaamudram, Anantapnr disMot ... 104 

Bone, carved, ooBjnilDg rod. Mask!, Hyderabad 126 

Bone-emshers, hammerstones, of Bongir sandstone, 8igam 139 

Bone-pendant, Yalimnkkam, snbmerged forest, Btmnid samindari ... 62 

Bonu, perishes rapidly when e x posed to the snn 126 

Bones, fomil, in the Deaang allarinm rery rare 87 

Bones, human, in allarinm ol the Oundlakamssa ... 7 
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• PAOB 

BoBC^ human, in Uofm loeM OB JaUmiiura hill, BftrodB Stole ... isg 

Botile, etopper, of eerthenware 12S 

Bon-knnion, of Greek faoiea, from aeolithio eite, Belinmnr Rajan Ondda, 

Hjderahad 122 

Bowie of manj typea, Lakahampnra and Frcnoh Roobe 72 

Boys, Joatin, neolithic find on Bellaiy Tort hill 81 

Break in time between pals^thio and later Knman agea 15 

Breaking of Taaea after employment in funeral ritea, fragmenta gathered 

up and depoaited in tomba 50 

Breeka, J. W., '* Tribea of the ' Vilgiria," hia great colleotion in the 

Madraa Hnaenm 5 , 50 

Breoil, Abbd, decorated oaTea in the Pyreneea II 9 

Bronao age, wanting in Ohina 26 

Bronae age, wanting, or contemporary with the iron age in India ... 24 

Bronae age, wanting to Slaronic people according to Dr. Wooel ... 26 

Brcmae bangle, Wadeli, Baroda ... i:ia 

Do. artifaota in grarea In Tinnerelly fonnd by Mr. A. Rea ... 49 

Bndibal hill, Anantapur, neolithic aite, mealing place terrace 08 

Bndikanama, cinder mound, email neolithic aite 79, 80,91 

Bndikanama, monnd, Bellaxy, auppoaed Tolcanic aah cone 70 

Bull Sgnre with double wreath on neck, Mahnri on the Sabarmati ... 141 

Boll pendant (amulet) ... 08 

Burin, neolithic, of chert 159 

o 


Cache of pottery, at Fitpid, Banganapalle, neolithic and iron age aite. 113 

Cairo Mnaenm 13 

Caldwell, Biahop, grarea with pit at Korkay, TinncTelly 49 

Cardew, Mr. Comelina, fiuda at Gnntakal 18, 103 

Carey, R. F., ironage graeea at Kil Mondambadi, Bheei^y hilla ... 61 

Caribbean method of bafting ... ^ 19 

Gartoilhao, -^* La France Prdhiatoriqne ** 50 

Carter, H. B. P., aeriea of palsolitha 108 

Carred bone, Yalimakkam, Bimnad, and MaaVi, Hyderabad 58, 185 

Carringa, aandatone plaque 101 

Caatellatod hilla, neolithic aitea on, chieSy in the Deccan ... 87, 88 

CaTO-hnnting at BiUa Bnrgam 118 

Carea, no paintinga or drawinga in the group of, at Billa Sorgam and 

YeiTa Zari Gabbi, Knmool diatriot 118 

Cavea of Billa Bnrgam, foaail booea found in HR 

Carea of Yerra Zari Gabbi, nntenanted beoanae of bati, etc., only naed 

aa refugee, and caanally 119' 

Celtab fbotorioa of, on Knpgul and at OadIgaBam cinder camp and 

Kalarnddemr ... 84, 89, 108 

Do. faronrite material naed for, baaio tmpa 16 

Do. not hailed Vp perfcmlioB 18,68 

Do. email, peaaibla armatnro for agrionltnral apnda 168 

Dob rarieiy of foraub four atagoa of mannfaotnre in the Deconn fao- 

toiieB ... ... ••• ... 81, 86 

Do. with boreUed tide 
Do. whhbtant bntta 
Do. wllh eorved edge 
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INDEX. 
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C — eoni. 

Celt!, with pointed bntti 

Do. with miuaro aidoM 

Corannio, olasaical name for colta m anppnaed thanderbolta 

Ceylon, worked (takes and scrapera collected bj .Tobn Pole ; neolithic 

implemonta collected by self 

Chaohnl, Kathiawnr, nnnioroua cores .. 

Chnkrora nullali, Kathiawar, cores on south, or left bank 

Chalcedony, a favourite material for small implements 

Chalcedony pabeolitlis in the Zambesi valley above the falls 

Champaner or. Soiij^ir sandstones ... 

Chank shell bangles, late neolithic 

Charms 

Chelleo-Munsterien typo of paluolUbs, its distribution 

Chenangkadu, Vattalamalsi, Salem distriot 

Chert, as material for implcinenta, etc., largely used for flakes and 

scrapers 

Chtngleput (Madras) ilistrict ; 

Chintamreddipulli, Cudtliipah district 

Chisel, stone 

Chrome gneiss, a favourite iiiateriiil for mealing stones 

Cinder camp at (ladigannru 

Do. at Hulnknndi 

Do. at Kupgal hill 

Do. at Lingndahalli 

Do. at Bunavaspur 

Do. at Waadolli, Raiclinr Doab 

Cinder oamps in Bellary district and Buiohiir Doab 

Cinder mound, at Bndikanama 

Do. at Kakbnlla 

Do. at Kanohagara Belogallu ... 

Do. ot Knrikuppa hill 

Do. at Nimbapnr 

Do. at Bugura 

Do. north of Saridammakonda 

Do. vallationi on ootton soil, their nse 

Cisterns, natural, on Bellaiy Fort hill 

Cole, Major Robert, pottery in Mysore 

dolonr perception of the neolithie people 

Comb, wooden, at Gnntakal, neolithic, preserred in white ash 

Oombarelles care with wall paintings ... 

Combs, high, on figarines of women with ringlets, from Etootforth 

estate, Bhevaroys 

. Conjuring rod of bone with oarved rings, Maski 

Copper aae-head from the Baragnnda oabhe ... 

Copper mines abandoned in the Kistna valley, south of Mnktiala in 

Hyderabad territory ... 

Copper smelting industry at Bnpavatl, Kathiawar 

Core sites, remains of flake factories 

140,144,149, 160 , 16 ^ 

Cores, of msny kinds of bIobs, ohert, sgats^ ohaloedony, flint 

Oomish, W.B., Surgoon-Gensral, And of neoliths on the BhsTsroys ... 
Osrtelliar river, palsBoliths in laterito OB right bank 
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Oow-dunff rnoimdB, in Africui Zeribns 94 

Do. origin of cinder oompe 94 

Qromleohe, on the Paints, explored bf Father Hooten, s.-t 6 S 

Cnddapah, palsBoliths .. 106 

Do. neoliths in Yellatur ... 107 

Cnmbnm, paboolithB ▼alleys norf.h of, aTnrnool district 116 

D 

Damnagar, dmreli prant, north of, old site 146 

Do. sonth-east of, cores 147 

Dandakaranya forest of the Ramayana, its site 20 

Daroji, Bellary, neolithic site, ... 78 

Deeoan, the, its situation and extent in Bama's time 86 

Decorations, on prehistorio pottery, natnralistio 81 

Dhalkania, Kathiawar, pottery site 188 

Dharwar district, paleoliths in the Malprabha and Benniballa ... 130 

Diabase, a material for neolithic oelts ... 86 

Disc, of shell, representative of cnrrencj 186 

Discs, of pottery, enamelled or polished pieoes er men in games like 

shovoUboard 61, 164 

■Disco, of otonob rare . 61 

Dolmens et oromleoho dans les Palnis, par le Pdre U. Hooten, s.j. ... 68 

Dorigalltt, Cnddapah, finds in Rote Konda fort 106 

Dravidian immigration through Mskran gate oonnsoted with the Brahni 

poople 88 

Drill-oorso ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ... 119 

Dungarra Loess bill, Baroda, finds on ... 141 

B. 

Edging and polishing grooves, Bellary North hill ... 81 

Do. Holalagondi, Bellary 189 

Do. Kappatralla hill, Knrnool 117 

Do. Poolloygooda hill, flydarabad 189 

Elephant, fossil molar of, at Baakheda, thickly painted with red lead, 

examination refused by owner who reolaissed the specimen ... 87 

Ellis, Beginaid, C. E., find on site k a mile west of the Pennhr Railway 

Bridge, Anantapnr 106 

Engravings on bones, not found in India as jot, though a shapely burin 

of chert of the Les Bysfes type is known fri>m Jabalpur 169 

Eolitfis, human 14 

Evans, J. W., D.Bc., find of a celt at Birmangala, Mysore C7 

Evans, Sir John, K. 0 A, F.B.B., * Anofent Btona Im|^Bsents» Weapons 

and Ornaments of Gnat Britain*' 16^66,86 

T 

Fees hUl, Betlary ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 60 

Faetories of oslts ... ... ••• ••• ••• vm ... 69, 108 

Fan, alluvial, at Joga ... •• ... ... ... ... M* 76 

Fhna, aUuvisJ, south-woat of Halakundi ... 77 

Fawoatt, lIr.Frod.,pliotc8rap1iscd Kapgairook brutslBga ^ 86 

FoildsB, Ool« B. W., the ZambasI vaDey ^ •m ••• • ••• 40’ 

17 
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V^rgoaMm, ** Biid« Stone Monumenta in all oonntriea ** 8 

Fatingi Dibba. Onntnr diatriot, old aite^ quartiite drill core m* ... 120 

FarriBt GdL W. B., finda, at AmbaTalli, Kathiawar 146 

Fifaroliteboelta found in Ohota Nagpur by Mr. J. Wood-Maaon ... 168 

Figurinea, animal, on pottery, Fotiye offeringa 30 

Flgarinea, human, on the Sheraroy Hilla 68 

Filo-edgod Sahea, Barria, Baroda 140 

Finda, ragiitiy of 80 

Finger b^l type of pottery 71 

Fireplaoea, no traoea of, met with by the Author in palccolithic forma- 

tiona ... 11 

Flah not among the Nilgiri flgnrlnea, aa ahown by Breeka* finda. Why ? 30 

Flakoa, faotoriea at Mnchukota, weat of Tudpatri Railway station ... 104 

Do. of neolithio age, Bahadnrpnr, Baroda 135, 186 

Do. the 2 Chaohai aitei ... 151 

Food of the neolithic people, aa ahown by their mealing proceaaea, and 

animal bones found in old sites ... 2 

Foote, B.A., Mrs., find, and figures drawn by, of Attrampakkam 

palmoliths ... 100 

Fbote, Lient. H. B. (now Major), R.A., ezoaration of Billa Bnrgam 

oaves ... ‘118 

Foote, B. B., diaooverer of paloooliths in India see eea ee« 109 

Foote, B. II., disooverer of the first palmolith of the Madras type, m 

stfw at Attrampakkam ... Ill 

Fboto, B. B , neoliths in Aujarat and Kathiawar 185-142, 146-158 

Foote, B. B., on tho geology of the Madras (Chinglepnt) diatriot ... loo 

Foote, B. B., ” On the ooonrrenoe of stone implements, in lateritio 

formations in Madras and North Arcot districts " ... 109 

Foote, V. A., Mias, finds in Gujarat ••• ••• ... 145 

Forest, submerged, at Falimukkam, Ramnad, bone pendant from ... 68 

Forest^ heavy, avoided by early man 41, 48 

Fbrt bSii, Bellary, a neolithio site 81 

Foulkes, Beverend Thos., early civilisation of the Deccan ... ... 26 

Ffuaer, William, M.i.c.a., excavated palmolitha in stia at the Bed Hills, 

and disoovercd neolithio sites on North hill, Bellary, and 
south-east aide of Knpgal, hie collection lost ... 6, 78, 7 9 

FrcBob Bocks, Weat Hill ... 78 

O 

Oadigaanm, Bellary, neolithio site and dnder camp 89 

Do. spooial type of thin celts of trappoid schist, proto-types of 

the early iron aze ... 89 

Do. trappoid schist, inclusion of, in the granite gneiss ... 89 

mi the Tapti, Baroda, cylindrical hammer-head 140 

flanja-smohing, bowl of pipe for, Sigam, Baroda, Gujarat ... 189 

Qaigas cave in the Pyrenees highly dacorated with pieinres of elephanc, 

bison, and horse ... 119 

Ghallu, Madanapalle talnk, Gnddapah, blue and gray pottery 107 

CHr, the^ a foreet olad mountain traot, in Bouth««m Kathiawar, the 

home of the Indian lion ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 188 

Glaesy qnartii, Berdoli loree hill, Gujarat ... ... 140 

Qneiao, a asaterial for implementa very rarely uaed 86 

OoborkeUu, Hyderabed Bute, old site, beBe, marble end polteiy ... 187 

OOdivoii palmoliiho found at Bagundla by W. T. Blanford ••• 9 
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(tokak, Belganm district 1B4 

Gomperts, Mr. Henrj, his oolleotion of celts, etc., neoliths from the 

environs of Bellarj ... 78 

Goodman, Rev. A. finds ut Gudivada, Kistna district 81 

Gooma river, Bsadasal, Baroda, core of ohsloedonj 145 

GouBes, a very rare form of neolithic implement in South India ... 49 

Graffiti on trap dyke face, Kupgal hill, Bellnry 87 

Granite, a material foi cornorushers and mealingstones, but very rarely 

used for celts or other implements, Kopgal 87 

Grinding slab for red pigment, Maski 185 

Grooves for polishing celt-edges 81 • 117. 129 

Gadivada, Iforally decorated chatty, a grain store 81 

Gnndlakamina river alluvium, hunum rcmainB in ... 7 

Guntakal, iSacavationa by C. Cardew, C.E., fine pottery, neoliths ... 108 

Do. Excavations by C. Cardaur, O.E., iron age finds 104 

Do. Railway junction, neolithio site, discovered by Author ... 100 


Habitations, no traces remnining, because built entirely of perishable 

materials, such as great millet straw or other long-stalked plants... 87 

Habitations, their probable shape Indicated by style of hut-urns ... 84 

Hacket, G., find of a palaolith in the old alluvium of the Xarbada 5 

Hmmatite, earthy red, as pigment or for rouge in many sites 88 

Hafting, the, of neolithio axes, etc., not by drilled soekets in India ... SB 

HalakotiSb South hill, Bellary 88 

Halakundi, Cinder oamps, west of ... .^. 88 

Halakundi, south-west of, Bellary, palioofilbs *n shingle fans 77 

Halapnr, Raichur Dnab, Hyderabad Stat#^ 188 

Hallibid, Mysore, steatite net-einker 80 

Hallstatt, iron age types, date of 85 

Halwy, south of hill, Bellary ... 88 

Hammers, belted 80, 86, 147 

Hammers, of very numerous types, Bhevsroy bills, Kupgal 69, S8 

Hampasagara, Bellary, shell beads, site east of P5 

Do. do. do. site west of MO 

Do. opposite of , in Hyderabad State 187 

Do. site north-cast of, Hyderabad State, finds made 127 

Do. site west of , Hydmbad State ... 128 

Hard woods oonvertible into spears •ee ess ess sso toe ' 12 

Harpanahalli, Bellary ...* Bfi 

Haraani hut-urns ... 35 

Havallgi hill, Anantapur distriet ... m. ... 101 

Henderson, Pkof ., find of palmoliths at Walajakad, Chfnglepnt distriet. Ill 

** Hiatus llieory ** or the great braak between palmollthio and neolithio 

times, strong evidenoe in favour of, in the Sabarmatl vall^ ... 15 


High level laterite depesila ... ... 

Hlght, S.M.,find Iqr. on the Taitalamalai ... 
Hills, eastsllated. In the Deoenn 


Hirpnra plateen, sile on ... ... 

Httlop, Stephen, regnr how formed 

Hblnkal bill, Myoero, finds by Mr. Samhasfva Alyar 


Holalegendl, Bellaiy, polishing groevoo ... 


5 

57 

87 

142 

90 

71 

189 
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tioldioh, Sir Thoasas, “ Tha Oatm of India ’* 

Homo heidelberfenitet floboetonoaok 

Hoahalli, Hyderabad, neollt-hio chopper 

Hdrnee, Dr. Moritz, "• Dor diluriale Menaoh ta Earopa ^ 

Hoepet hill. Alar taluk, Bellary 

Hditen, Bather, aj., dalmen* oa the Palai hille ... 
Honeee, aeolithio 
Haohaagpidarga, Bellary 

Hngheo BuUer, Mr., pottery 

Homaa remains in the Gundlaka nma allarium ... 
Hnt-nrn, right jamb of door, from Maski, Hyderabad 
Hnt-nms, at the Alban Lakes, south of Rome 

Hut-urns, Btrusuan art 

Hnt-nrne, in Salem and Onjarat 

Hnrinahadagalll, Bellary 
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(Iddapinkal), Vidapanakalln fort, Anantapur 

Implements, iron age, the Sberaroys 

Inomstntion, forruginoiis, of artifacts, Ninniyur palmolath 

Inoorred scrapers, Paspalla. Banganapalle State, and Umria, Kathiawar. 117, 

Indian neolithic people not seafaring, proofs of this 

Inhumation esrsns cremation 

Ifon-smelting industry 

Ironwood for weapons 
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Jabalpur district, burin ... ... ••• ... 

Jalampure, loose hill, Baroda, finds on, quarts and blood-stone flakes, 

a human cranium quite orushed 

Jambnldinni hill, Anantapur district, a neolithic site, linohets on 

JkntakaUu. Ejd««W, Upi. l.«uU bead 

jaaper, ae material tor implementa 

Jasper, hssmatito bode ••• ••• »•. 

Javelin heads of iron 

Jirlaoherm, Hyderabad, a great pottery site 

joga, Bellary, palmoliths in shingle fan 
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188 

106 

128 

26 

26 

62 

128 

78 


Kadur, Mysore, palmolitlie in ehingle bed ... 

Kaira. Biiapnr diitrlot, shingle bed with palaeolithe in the alluvium of 
^ * the Malprnbbha 

KaimpaUe hill, Pattikonda talnq, Knmool 

Kakballn hill, Bellary, cinder in a saddle 

Kakbella hill, cinder mounds at foot of bill 

Kalamedevnr, Anantapur. old neolithic site at ... 

Kaldnrga hill, Tarikere talnq, Myeore, pottery fragments 

Kambam, Knmool diatriet, palsooUths, in the vaUeys north of 

Kamrej, Tapti river, Baroda State, finds on 

Kanohagara Belagalln, Alnr talnq. Bellary diatriot, great cinder mound, 

.. finds on ... 

Kanohekeri, Harpanahalll talnq, Bellary 

Knndnkiir, Helhira diatriot, ahingle bed with fine polMUths 
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181 
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94 

94 
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76 

118 

189 
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Ksnjft, Yjara taluq, Baroda State I 37 

Kankawao, Jetpnr State, Kathiawar, loiportaiit potter/ aite 166 

Kaai’akod hill, Palghat 37 , 64 

Kappadwanj, Gujarat, findi I 44 

Kappatralla hill, Pattikonda taluk, Kurnool, poliehing grooTes 117 

Karaohla, Boroda State 33 

Karadijnr, Shepuroy hills, Salem district, iron age graves 63 

Katliarigarh, Belgauui district, palusolith finds 16, 134 

Kantala, Hyderabad, fine neolithio oelt un hill south-west of 128 

Kerehal, Hyderabad* muller-mortar or goldsmith's anvil ? 188 

Kbamba, vein of riohly coloured chert, Kathiawar 80,151 

Khijria Tappa, pottery site south of the Tepi railway bridge, pottery of 

Greek facies ... 147 

Khu^dr valley, palfeoliths, near Boodrar, Kurnool 118 

Kil Mondambsdi, iron age finds at Shevaroy hills, Salem 61 

Kirknuibadi, North Arcot, palsBoliths, discovered in large numbers by 

the late Mr. W. Bobinson, Madras Railway ... 6 , lOS 

Knox, Mr. 11., his find of the rook bruisiDgs on Knpgal hill 67 

Do. his gifts to me 76 

Kogannr, Myso^p, drilled stone, pivot sooket 74 

Komaranahalli, Mysore, steatite net sinker or plumb-bob 20, 74 

Kot, Uaroda 16 

Kotegallu, Hyderabad, rich neolithio site 128 

Koto Konda fort, Kadiri taluk, finds in 106 

Kotigehar, T. B., Mudiger taluk, Mysore, old iron suieltiug silo, north- 
west of ... 76 

Kuolipudi stone wheel factory, Neilore district ‘ 118 

Kudafcanni, Bellaiy 82 

Knjadpura, loess hill* Gujarat 187 

Kupgal, BelJary taluk, great neolithio factory and site 62 

Kupgal cinder camps ... ... ... ... >.• ... ... 81 

Kurikiippa hill, Bellary, neolithio site ... 84 

Do. do. small cinder mound 84 

Kurumbar rings uridely distributed over the oountry 53 

Do. ol gneiss and laterite bloeks at Atriputtl 53 

ft 

Lake, Mr. Philip, Kanyakod hill celt, and Bellary ohisei 64, 82 

Lake dwellings ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 44,45 

Lakahampnra ford, Mysore, old pottery site, on the left bank of the 

Cauvery ... 72 

La Moutho, decorated oavee, Dordogue 118 

Lamp, small round, for a ainglo'Wiok 73 

Lancet, point of ohaloedony, Amroli 137 

Lapis lasnli, beads of, Jantakallu fort 128 

Lattavaramu hill, Anantapur, neolit h io eeUloment on 87 

Lavelle, George and Miohaa!, flint oove 158 

Lawad ford, over th 4 Meahwa, Baroda 38 

Lead eoin cd the Andhra djnaaty ••• •• ... ... ... 106 

Leather work, neolitbio, on a laige Boale, indieated by numerous finds of 

olay sorapera 

LeYanu, H. J., 1.CH., Unde of palmolillia In Nortl| Aroot 
LeMesnrier, H. P., neobths, in Tone# valle/ 
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PASE 

Lnu, thiok, pottorj, part of o lid, Potpod 116 

Lerol of high laterito - 66 

Libation TeueU, Patpad vaolie 114 

Llmetiono, implement, YeddihalU, Snrapur, Hyderabad ... ... ... 11,122 

Linobeta, on Knpgul, Jamboldinni hill 23, 106 

Lingadahalli, Bellary, oiuder oaoip, neolithic site PS 

Lfngadahalli, Myiore, palnolitha around ... 6H 

Lingangur, Hyderabad State 126 

Lion, dgnre of millolite Itmeatone, Vala State 166 

Liat of neolithio typea of implementa ... SO 

Llat of palaDolithio typea of implementa 9 

Loeaa hill, Jalainpam, trigononioti-iral cairn, Onjarat, hnniaii bonea ... 188 

Loeaa, or blown loam hiHa, in Onjarat, Knjadpura ... 137 

Logan, A. C., I.O.8., ** The Old Chipped Stonea of India*' 110, 13S 

Logan, W. Golleotor of Malabar, hia ftnda 84 

Lowarali, Dwarka 38 

Lydekker, Mr., Billa Snrgam oarea, Palxontologia Indica 118 


Maoo bond, Vellalanknlam, Madura 38 

Manhiala Xana, on the Tepi riper north of Amreli, light red pot^ry at, 

Kathiawar ... 146 

Madadakere, Myaore, paring tile 76 

MadihalU, Myaore, ateatite toy cart wheel 74 

Madraa (Ghingleput) diatriot, 6ndi of palmolitha 109 

Madura diatriot, liat of aitea 62 

Mahuri, old aite on the right bank of the Salmrmati, llaroda 141 

Makran ooaat gate, Draridinn immigration by 88 

Mahrarralpnlli, C\iddap«h, palmolitha aontli of Tillage 106 

Malabar district, antique pottery found by W. Logan 64 

Malpvabha rirer, palmolitho in ahingle be^ in the allurium of the, near 

Kaim, Bljapur ... 181 

Midyam, Hayadrog taluk, Bellary 88 

Manamad ora, Madura diatriot, menhira 58 

Manam ralley, palivolitha in 112 

Manjakaranai, north of the CorteUiar, Ghingleput diatriot, palmolitha, 

in laterite ... 6 

MantapaSald, Madura, ohort acrapera ^ 68 

Maaki, Hyderabad, old aite, ahell banglea, pottery, etc 125 

Matur, Hyderabad, oelt at 120 

Meadowa Taylor, Colonel ... 5 

Mealing blooka on Kupgal 88 

Po. place, neolithic, Bndihal, on a lorraoo ti8 

Do, atone, of ohromo-mica gn^iaa « OS 

Do. terrace, Budihal 08 

Medlioott, H. Bn deacription of pataanllth in Narbada oaaiferona grarols... 6 

Menbira, near Manamadura 63 

Meaomphalna 84 

MIcbie Smith, O., Mr^ Sadol, Bewah, mealinir atone 161 

Migmtiona of the Draridiana 4C 

Minea for oop|ier 120 

Mrobnkota, Anantapur, Sake factory 104 

Mogmad, Shemroya ... ... ... ... 68 
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Mortar, ■tone, thallow, noolitliii* ... ... 114 

Mortillct, dt*. oil fc’r(Mic)i (irohistory ... ... ... ... ... ... 43 

MuUan Locsa hill. Ihiroda, liiula on ... ... ... ... ... ... 141 

Muudlaviii-ipalli, Kadiri talnq, Cufhlapah thstritM, old pottvry and ■hell 

haiigloii ... 107 

Monro, Dr., hike dwellini^ ... ... ... ... ... ... b(i 

Mnilitiiru, Honih-paol of Aiiiiiita|)i(r ... ... ... lUX 

N 

Nagaladinni, Aduni tali.k. Bellary diatrict ... ... ... 33 

Nagari motinl:iin:i ■ . ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Niindigamn, Kistna, tuinnlus at ... ... ... ... ... ... 121 

Nara«inideTeriii'iid>l:i, Harpnriahalli. Ih.dlary. bnll ainiilel uiidor 

threahohl ... 00 

Naroli Mnliani, Baroda, tlako factory ... ... 144 

Naraipiir SaiigHm, grent pottery Hitc, many trnoea of iron «moltififr ... HU 

Naraipur Sangain, neck rest from ... ... ... ... ... ... i>2, HO 

Manliikal, liyderahail State, Hakcannd pnitc>ry on top of rock ... ... 133 

N’eck rest for women with elaborato coifTore ... ... ... H2 

Kelloro district, paliileolitha in Manera valley ... ... 113 

Neolithic flakes of (|unrtx found in Ceylon ... ... ... I6fi 

Neolithic man, his primary exiptonce in South India flrst recoKiiizod by 

Dr. Kraser ... 7H 

Neolithic people not a sea-fariiig folk, which may airrr)unt. f<«r their 

not having crossed over the Bay of Bengal ... 24 

Vet sinker of steatitu 20, 74 

Newbold, Captain, v.a.s., his notice of the cinder mounds at Badikanama 79 

Newbold, Captain, r.B.s., overlooked the qelt factory at Knpgal 93 

Midaghatta, Mysore, palaeoliths ... ... ... ... ... ... H6 

Nigala Tsppa, Amroli, sonth of 151 

Vinibapnr cimler nmund, llellary 93 

Niuniyur, Triohirii^poly, paliroliths... ... ... ... 65 

North Arcut district, palneolitlis in lOB 

North hill, Bellary ••• nt ... ... ... pm BO 

o 

Ogham characters, nn siajilar script met with ... ... .m ••• 53 

Oldham, C. .J5., pshenliihs near Rayachoti. (uddapah lOG 

Oldham, Dr., communication to the Bengal Asiatic Society f> 

Oldham, R. D., ncolitlis, from Reivuh State ... ... ••• ... 1H1 

Oldham, B. D., paholiths 'if porcellanite, Bewah State ... ... ••• IHl 

Ornaments, pendant ef shell, Maski 127 

Ottakovil oelt, Trichinopoly district ••• m* 66 

P 

Paintings, in caves, none found in Southern India as yet 116 

Paisargarh, Belgiium, palamliths IH, 184 

FalflBolttbic mode of dis|H>Bal of the deed, onknonrn 11 

PaloBCjitliic people of 1 ndin correspond witli the Cftslleo-Jfoasfcrisn age... 48 

PalBoUthie pottery aiiknown in India ... 29 

PalBolithe in grsivels of the lienniballa, Dharivar district 
Palaoliths of |H>rcelianitc in Vcwsh State 
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PA«B 

Palettit, cf atoiie, for making nmge ... 12S 

P&llAvarani, Chinglepiit, firisi pa1u;olith ditoovcntd in India ... ... 109 

Palm tofidj, known to Iho prrliiHtorif iH?o|/lf, Vol!atiir 107 

Mouuwiins, “ Dolmoiib tM Crooilochs ** |>ar llontcc, s..i 63 

Do. Mr. Michie Smith. pi>ttory ... ... ... ... 63 

Paapalla, llunganapulle, neolithic aitv ... ... 117 

Patan city ...* 143 

Patination of pahcolitlis, “ .^onic Tinting '* of Prof. Petrie 13 

Patp&tl cache nr Hite, Kanganapallo Stale, Kurnool 113 

PatpAil, v;:jr!.- id mortar ... ... 114 

PatieroH iinmldud on pnLtorv ... ... ... ... 101 

PatSkuiitl* : 111 foil. Kurnool dietrirt 33 

•.‘u..amli ahingle bed ... .. ]■; 

Pcut, T. K., HUineurid lironze agea in Italy and Sicily ... ... AZ 

Pendant" uf uu .o anti ahell ... ... ... ... ... ... ... o2 125 

Pennor railway bridge, findib west nf. by Reginald Ellia Iu6 

Peoplea of the pahridithic, neolithic and irtm ages, theii* reiipei'tiTf 

diatribiition ... 30 

Peitli* ana mortar, Patpad cai'htr .. ... ... ... J14 

Potriet Flindora, Profeaaor, ./Konic tinting of paheolitha 13 

Phallna of earthenware, Uaroda ... ... ... ... . . ... 130 

Do* of gneiaa, Caatle Cor entate, Slievaroy hills ... ... dl 

..'honda Ghat 41 

PhoiograpliB, Kn|fgal rook-bruiainga, If. Knox and F. Fawcett .. ... 8H 

^ioroer, triangular, chert 140 

PIginenta known to the neolithic people ... ... ... 83 

Pintadera atampa for colouring akin, Italian, iivuliihic 26 

Piataoite granite, ua material for coriforuabora ami mealing atonca. n 

favoai'ite atono ... 83 

Plthoi, funeral, Tinnevelly ... ... 69 

rir.>. icket fur dour, Koganur 76 

Plaqne of limeatcme, Vaaravi . ... ... ... 163 

Plaque of aanilatone, Tadpatri ••• * ... ... 101 

Poisoned arrow-heada refeiTod tu in the Rig-reda 168 

Puliahing grooves on rocks .. 81, 117, 

189 

PooUojgoodda hill with polishing grooTea, Hyderabad State 129 

Poroellaaito palarolitha, Uewah State ... ... ... 0, 161 

PcToupinea in Uillu Surgam cave, their gnaaring of bones 119 

Potter caate, mach looked down upon at the present day 86 

Potteries, no traces of actual antique aites of aaaiiufactDro mot with 29 

FotCerj, chatty bowl 107 

Do. chatty, Yellatur, Cuddapah m* 107 

Do, onamelhHl m* ... ... ••• 143 

Do. fabric marked 68 

Do. flooring t-ilee ... ... ... ••• 76 

Do, human and animal figurines, very rare ... 80 

Du. injured by salt water ... 166 

Do, Iron uge, predominant ooloura ••• 86 

Do. lump. West Hill, French Bucks 78 

Do. milk bowl, w'lth spout lip ... ... ... 115 

Do. neolithic, grey ... 23 

Do. palu’olithic, nui known in India aes esa ••• S 
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raea 

patterns, crateriform 


... 

101 

Do. 

do. 

fern fivnd ... 


... 

81 

Do. 

do. 

.illrt of lioriiontsl ccnes ... 
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Do. 

do. 

fillft of impressed grains, Aniroli 

... 

... 

1.37 

Do. 

do. 

fillrt of low cones on medallion ... 

... 
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Do. 

do. 

fillet moulded on bnlge 



117 

Do. 

do. 

iilli'ts, pinante nnd bipiunate ... 

... 

... 

81 

Dc. 

dll. 

finger bowl shnpo ... 



71, 127 

Do. 

«lo. 

flower pot ... ... ... 



116 

Do. 

do. 

great thumb fillet ... 



71 

Do. 

dci. 

incised curved hneer '^ruiunenfetion 



117 

Do. 

do. 

keyholi- iiupressi d, Kaldurga hill, Mysore 
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Do. 

do. 

h-af 
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Do. 

do. 

hbatioii vase 
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Do. 

do. 

meilalliuaod suties ... ... 

.... 

... 

100 

Do. 

do. 

melon-sha|ied 

... 
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Do. 

do. 

pit hoi,** usea as eoflins in Tinuosellj 

... 


40 

Do. 

do. 

<|uaker>iif.'ck<.d 
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Do. 

do. 

raspberry fillet 
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Do. 

do. 

rayed, Numipur Sangam 

... 


71 

Do. 

do. 

reeded ••• ... ... ... 
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Do. 

do. 

rounded ... ... ... ... 
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Do. 

do. 

Vandyke 

... 
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Do. 

do. 

with paps, Weat Util, Freach Bucks ... 
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Do. 

polished sad painted, oommoa ia must sites 

... 
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Do. 

riagsloiids ... 
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Do. 

**rose rarte **, Holakal Hill, Mjaore 



74 

Do. 

rough, common in many sites 

... 


•0 

Do. 

spindle whorls, Pstpad, Baparati 


... 

116, 147 

Do. 

Btoppers, variona ahapee 
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Do. 

the serious kinds of prehistorie, in India, ikeir forms 


... 

80 

Do. 

tnydre 

... ••• ••• ••• ••• 
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Do. 

mrns. 

threo-legged of Trojaa laoiea 

... 

... 

68 

Do. 

sesssls with ontsids flange ... .m 
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Do. 

wheel, date of intredeetioa nneeitaia 

••• 

... 

88 

Do. 

wkeel-BMMie aad haad-made, diotiaotioB betwaaa, oftaa diflcult 

80 

Do. 

worn 

by aaadblast, from dawjerporam Tarl, 

TlBBavaUy 
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Qiaummt V. Sheran^ wits, kit toUtolioB of 

QaartOf m a Mtaria) for imptoaBaato, laia^ aood 

Doi ooia aud llaka ••• ••• 

Do. plao^ white flakeob Baidoli kill, Baroda 

Do. palvolitko, wrj rare, B ofi ad la 

Qaartaike, joiated diagoBalljr and eoaferted Wo wedfee, PMpalla 
Do. palstdikbo, Mpoore ■■■ ... ... ••• ••• 

Do. akingle rooko at the kaaaof Magari moaBtaine, aad ike Velli- 

Do. ike oBBierial chiellj vied kj ike paloBOli*kie peoplea of 

India ••• 
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Bagijndla, Oodami valley, palocoliths, of qaaiis 

Railway brldji^o, Ponvor, Anantapur district, fimU near the 

Kamsyana a^e, civiliaation of the 
Itan'jl'.i, soiall iibrolitc celU 1 

Rauclii, 8i]p|K)8ed arruw-heada J 

KanxHpuram, Karnool ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Kaapberry pattern, motililcd on potr ery, Maaki, Hyderabad 

lluwalkonda, ily'lcrabad Stair, ohrrt flalre.4 numeruua, deep granite 
mealing trough 

Kayaohoti, Cuddapah, pahoolitliK 

lloddle, ground pieren of earthy haunatitc ... ... 

Ilegiati-y of findft ... ... ... ... . . ... 

Kegor how forrnt'd, llialop's tlioory ... 

Religion of the pnheolithic people hav left no indications of itself 
Kevetmenta of linebnts, common on oaHtclIated hilla ... 

Rewah, palseoUthio iinda 

Kewah, quartaite neolith ... ... ... 

Uingatanda to support voflselh with broad buses . ... 

Robinson, \V. U., palmoKths at Kirkambodi. N. .\icot 

Rock sbeltors, numerous uu castellated hills and largely used for shade 
and for habitation 

Books with bruised figures 

Uohri, Sind, Hint cores and flakes 

Koodrar, palmoliths at, Khun dor valley, Karnool 

Roue vaso ... 

Rouge, hmmatite powder 

KupavutI, bolted hammer of gabbro ... 

Bapavatt, spindle whorl reported from old sito to the south of 
Rapavati, west of Kathiawar, traces of copper workings 
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Sabarmnti valley, Gujarat, Baroda, pabeoliths in lower allnviuni 
beds ... ... ... ... ... ■■ 

8ado1, Rewnh, mealing atone of gritty quartsite found by G. Michie 

Smith ... 

Sadolia, section of the Sabarmati, palmolithio gravela 

Safdanganallur, amall scraper of baaalt, Tambraparni valley, Tinnevelly 

Saiaae, Dr., copper axe 

Salem, hut-um, a abrine in a field with burning lamp 

Samadhiala, south of Amroli, Kathiawar, aolected, atones, flakes and ... 


core ... ... ... 

Samdhi, Baroda, old iron slag mounds, ohert and agate flakes and cores 

Sanavaspur, Bellary, cinder camp 

Qandblaai, action on pottery, Sawyerpuram Teri 

Sanganakallu hill, Uellary ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Sankheda, finds in Bnroda 


Sarnsitt, Dra., palinolHhio artifaeta of the Veddaha in Ceylon, really 

neolithic ••• 

Saraavatipalli, pahoolithio soraper, 8.8.W. of, Bayaohoti talnq, 

Cnddapah 


Sattavedn, Chingleput, site for palamlitha 

8anU taluk, Gouma river 

Sehiader. Dr. O., note on imisonod wcapona 
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r.u-.r 

9eoiforth CBtAte, fomale rigurines, with cni‘lt« and oombs, anJ atauda 

for l<*eR ... ... ... . . i;-2 

Sorapera. innnrreii n« olitlik', from Pns)iall:i ... ... 1:7,150 

Scrapers, vnriuun tjpos indicuu* an impoi iaiit Mk;*i (iri s.-intj imliiaf ry... y.S 

•Selecrod KloneH, a ^roat vari«*ty foninl in very inniiy sites . . L’li 

Soriila, Tapii rivvr, Itarod.k St-;ite, neol:t-hit*f or mace head !i^t» 

Sewell, Robt,, I.C.S., fiads fi-ojn (tudivada, early liui|il|p'»t iinjur.ds ... IJl 

Sewc-11, Uobt., I.C.S., nuper cm 'cinder enmps and mound:* ... ... '.‘2 

Bhev.'irny Hilla, si neolithie settlement, eelta i*iften pUni.^hed tip in tin* 

lieMs ... ... ... 

Shevarny Hilla, celts liet.t€!i* iniuh* than Decian celts ... ... ... 

Slievsiru}* Hilla, oart her ware ti;.;‘nrineR from Scuti'erfh )*.‘*tatc *if wtiii«i>ii 

with curls and comlia ... ... ... ... ... ... f. j 

Sbevaroy Hills, iron age gravea, Kil .Muinl imhsidi iil 

Shrine, small, .iuinestic, of pultei-v ... ... ... ... ivS 

Sigam, Sankhfda talutj, U.'iroda, anrient pottery, I'lafcs handles, err, ... l;iS 

Sind, Hikes and '■■•rtis ... ... . . ... ... ... | 

Sinker of pottery, belted, hamiuer-sh.iped a.ii l round .. ... I?:» 

Slick stone, iii>i>lithi(; ... 01,111 

Slinf^ stones, on Si%wyerpiiraiii ‘I'eri situ ... ... ... ... .tii 

Somnathiiur teitiple, .Mysore ... ... ... ... ... ;<2 

spears of hard wood .. ... ... ... ... .. 12 

Spindle whorl of earthenware, Piitpuil Hupavat' ... .. .. 1 15, I J7 

Srinivospur, Kolar, Myson.*, pottery ... ... ... ... iJi* 

Sripermaiur, p.ihrriliths ... ... ... . . ... ... .s 

Stanley, Sir If., on viiUm'R Hurruunded by ei>wduu: 5 . near .Mhert Nyanza. 

Stone wheel industry, Nrllore district, still pui'^uid ia IH/T* ... ... l!J 

Strike-n-lights, of ligate and eheri .. ... ... ... K** 

Sugura. cinder mound, liellary ... ... ... ... ... iM 

Swastika, a doubtful specimen on pottery ... ... ... ... ... 7‘i 
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Tadpni i, Anant ir .ir district, poitery »iti. ouht of »: • groat lemji:i ... lO t 
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